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PREFACE 

The material for mathematical education may be chosen 
for the value of the knowledge of the material itself, or for 
the value of the training got in the course of acquiring 
the knowledge. The knowledge-value is greater the more 
closely the thing studied is related to human life and 
interests, and less the more remote it is from these. As 
to training-value, the appropriate progress from concrete to 
abstract is most possible in connexion with things of 
concrete human interest ; so that a selection of material 
made for its knowledge-value is confirmed by the criterion 
of training-value. 

In range this book is in general agreement with the 
practice of our schools ; containing the Geometry, Algebra, 
and Trigonometry usually read by pupils that do not 
specialize in mathematics. In detail there are a few 
differences. Thus the addition theorem in Trigonometry 
is of no great use for the solution of triangles, nor has the 
manipulation involved sufScient training-value to justify 
the inclusion of the theorem. On the other hand, a certain 
amount of Solid Geometry is included from a belief in its 
value for both knowledge and training. 

The more the pupils can develop the subject for them- 
selves and without help from the teacher, the truer is their 
knowledge of it and the more valuable the training received 
in the process ; but care must be taken that this intensive 
method does not too greatly restrict the range of know- 
ledge. This book has the form of a summarized discussion 
between teacher and pupils. In the earlier chapters the 
discussion is given in some detail. In later chapters it 
is more condensed, so that towards the end of the book the 
reply put in the pupil's mouth is the final formal conclusion, 
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which is reached only after a good deal of discussion. 
The order of the development of the subject must depend 
to some extent on the suggestions made by the pupils in 
discussion, and so must vary from dass to dass. This 
book shows one possible development ; more importance is 
attached to the method than to the order of development. 
In order that the discussion may be a real one, each dis- 
cussion should take place before the pupils look at the cor- 
responding part of the book. 

Some teachers may for the sake of drill and mechanical 
dexterity desire an increase in the number of exercises ; 
they can easily multiply them by numerical alteration of the 
data. But I venture to think that this country pays too 
much attention to dexterity, and that to work honestly 
through the problems of the text and the exercises will 
result in as great a degree of dexterity as any one should 
require. 

Occasional reference is made to principles. For a dis- 
cussion of principles readers are referred to Some Principles 
of Mathematical, Education by Mr. Benchara Branford, 
which is being issued by the Clarendon Press. The 
writing of my book has been in part due to reading 
Mr. Branford's manuscript 

Valuable help in suggestions and proof reading has been 
given by Messrs. Leonard Blaikie, Benchara Branford, 
J. O. Hamilton, and E. L. Kearney. 

Most of the exercises are taken from examination papers 
of the Civil Service Commission, by the permission of the 
Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 

Criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully received. 
I shall be especially glad to hear of pupib' suggestions 
which (whether right or wrong) have proved fruitful for 
the development of the subject. 

DAVID MAIR. 
Bahstbad, Subret, 
November, 1906. 
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A SCHOOL COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICS 

CHAPTER I 

THE CACHE 

1. A BOT sometimes makes in a garden a cache or hiding- 
place for treasures, and covers it over so as to be indis- 
tinguishable. By what measurements can he fix the spot 
so as to find it again ? 

The pupils should be asked for suggestions, and their 
proposals discussed till a possible meth<^ is found. If the 
discussion can take place in a garden, it will go better. 
They ¥rill suggest measuring its distance from trees, posts, 
or other known points. Suppose the cache C is 7 feet from 
an apple-tree A^ 12 feet from a plum-tree P, 4 feet from 
a cherry-tree 7, and so on. 

2. The cache is 7 feet from the tree A. Mark all the 
points at this distance from A ; in the garden if possible, 
with a piece of string, or, fiuling that, on paper witti string 
or compasses, using 1 centimetre to represent 1 foot. These 
points make a curve that is called a circle, the apple-tree is 
at the centre of the circle, and the distance of every point 
of the circle from the apple-tree (7 feet) is called the radius 
of the circle. The cache lies somewhere on this circle. Now 
take the next measurement, 12 feet from the plum-tree P, 
and mark all the points that satisfy this condition, that is, 
all the points that are 12 feet from the plum-tree. What 
kind of curve does this give ? What is its centre ? and its 
radius ? The cache lies on this line also. 

From these two measurements what do you know of the 
position of the cache ? — It must be at one of the points 
where these two curves cross, and we could find it by digging 
at these points. But how could you avoid digging 

at the wrong point? — ^We could use another measure- 
ment. Any other way? — ^We could note that the 
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cache lies north or east of the line joining the apple- and 
plum-treeSy or note in some other way on which side of the 
line it lies. 

8. Suppose the trees A and P to be 9 feet apart, and the 
cache 11 feet from A and 7 feet from P. Mark the trees on 
paper, 1 cm. representing 1 foot, and mark the two possible 
positions of the cache. With the same two trees, and the 
cache supposed to be 10 feet &om A and 8 feet from P, 
mark its possible positions. 

Suppose that the boy noted the position by fcistening one 
end of a string at A, stretching it to (7 and making a knot 
there and fastening the string there, and stretching it from 
there to P, and cutting it off at P. How could he use this 
string to find the cache? Do it, taking the trees 9 feet 
apart and the two parts of the string 11 and 7 feet long. 
How many points might he find if he forgot whether 11 
feet was the distance from A or from P ? Mark them all. 

Suppose that when he tried to use the string he found the 
knot had slipped, what would he know of the position of 
the cache? Use the same lengths as before, and mark all 
the positions he would get by supposing the knot at dif- 
ferent points along the string. Use the string or your 
compasses, whicheyer you like. 

4. Are there any positions of the knot on the string that 
will not do? — Clearly 1 foot from an end will not 
do. How does it fail? Distinguish between the 

positions that will do and the positions that won't. (The 
pupils will find by experiment that the knot must be at 
least 4*5 feet from an end.) 

The two distances from the trees have been supposed to 
make up 18 feet, or in the drawing 18 cm., and we have 
found that the distance from each tree must be at least 
4*5 feet, or in the drawing 4*5 cm. Suppose this restriction 
that the two distances make up 18 feet or cm. remoyed, 
and find by experiment what relation there must be 
between the two distances of the cache from the trees, 
the trees being 9 cm. apart on your drawing. Take 8 cm. 
as the distance from J., and take in succession 3, 4, 5, 6, . . . 
cm* as the distance from P. Then take 4 cm. as the dis- 
tance from Ay and the same succession of distances fr*om 
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P ; and so on, till you see what the relation is, and till you 
can prove it without any drawing at all. — ^The sum of the 
distfmces must be greater than 9 cm. and the difference less 
than 9 cm. 

If you take any three points, and rule straight lines with 
your straight-edge to join them, the figure you make is 
called a triangle, and the three lines you have ruled are 
its sides. Hake a triangle having sides 8 cm., 10 cm., and 
18 cm. long, another with sides 8, 10, and 17 cm. long, 
and, if you can, four more with sides (1) 8, 10, 8 cm. ; (2) 
8, 10, 19 cm.; (8) 8, 10, 7 cm.; (4) 8, 10, 1cm. Try 
making other triangles with different sides till you can give 
a rule to distinguish the cases in which the triangle can 
be made ; and justify your rule. The rule is important 
enough to be called a proposition, and may be stated 
thus : — Any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third. 

6. Paints of the Compass, The terms north and east 
have been used. How do you know which direction is 
north and which east? Point to the south. How do you 
know? — ^It is the direction in which you must walk to go 
towards the sun at midday. Where does the sun 

rise and where set? — ^Boughly, it rises in the east and 
sets in the west. If you face south and then 

turn in the opposite direction, which way are you 
facing? — North. Does any one know the Pole 

Star and how it is used to fix directions ? (The Pole Star 
is not necessary, and need not be followed up if no pupil 
knows it.) 

If you face south and then turn halfway round to the 
north, which way are you facing ? — ^East or west. In 

turning halfway round to the north you have turned 
through an angle called a right angle. Point out any 
right angles you see about the room, the tables, desks, &c. 
Through how many right angles do you turn in turning 
from south to north ? And in turning from south back to 
south again ? What fraction is a right angle of the whole 
angle you turn through in turning from south back to 
south again ? What fraction is a right angle of the angle 
you turn through in turning round from any position till 
you again face in the same direction ? 

B 2 
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Fold a aheet of paper, and eall two points on the crease 
A and B. Open the sheet out and fold it again so that A 
and B fall together. Open it out again. How many angles 
do the creases make? — Four. And are they all 

equal? — ^Yes, because they fit together. Then what 

angles do they make with one another? — Bight angles. 

Take two creases that form a right angle and fold them 
on one another. What angle does the new crease make with 
the former two? — ^Half a right angle. By folding 

make an angle a quarter of a right angle. 

Note far the Teacher. If any pupil raises the question 
whether the size of an angle depends on the length of the 
arms, the question must be discussed. But the question 
should be left; alone till a pupil raises it. It is a general 
principle not to point out logical difBculties to a pupiL It 
is a waste of time to explain a difficulty that the pupil does 
not feel. 

6. Halves and quarters of a right angle have been men- 
tioned. In shopping we avoid fractions of a shilling by 
using a smaller uni^ the penny. In measuring we avoid 
fractions of a metre by using a smaller unit, the centimetre. 
So with angles it is convenient to have a smaller unit than 
the right angle. The smaller unit is called a degree, and 




Fig. 1. 

90 of them make a right angle. Look at your protractors ; 
they are marked or graduated in degrees. Draw half a 
dozen angles at random, and measure them in degrees. 

How many degrees are there in the first two angles 
together? Make an angle containing this number of de- 
grees. Make another angle as big as the first three angles 
that you made. 
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In turning from north to east, through how many degrees 
do you turn ? And from north to south ? And from north 
to north again? And in turning from north halfway to 
east? 

An angle may be indicated by a single letter or by three 
letters, as A, w, pqr, in Fig. 1. A straight line may be in- 
dicated by a single letter or by two, as 8, BC. Care must 
be taken that the sign used singles out one angle or line. 

7. The Circle, Draw a circle and fold the paper so that 
the crease cuts the circle. Open it out again. Call the 
two points of cutting C and 2>, and call the centre of the 
circle A. Draw the radii AC and AD, and fold again so 
that these radii lie along one another. How do C and 2) 
fall ? Open out again and call the point where the creases 
cross 0. What are the angles at 0? — Right angles, for 
they all fit when folded together. What do you 
know of the lengths CO and OD ? — ^They are equal because 
they fit together. 

8. The straight line joining two points on a circle is 
called a chord. Draw any circle 
and lay in it a chord CD (Fig. 2). 
Bisect the chord at by folding C on 
B. Join to A, the centre of the 
circle, and measure the angles AOC 
and AOB, Repeat with several other 
chords. 

Again draw a circle and lay in it 
a chord CD. Draw a line bisecting 
the chord at right angles by folding 
on D and creasing the paper. How 
does the centre A lie with respect 
to this perpendicular bisector? (When two lines meet at 
right angles they are said to be perpendicular to one 
another.) Repeat with several other diords. 

0. Can you tell from your drawing whether the centre A 
lies within a millimetre of the perpendicular bisector of the 
chord ? Within 0*1 of a mm. ? Within 0*01 mm. ? And in 
the former case, when the centre A was joined to the middle 
point of the chord CD, can you tell whether the angle 
GO A differs from a right angle by 1 degree ? By O'l of a 
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pendioular bisector ot 

?he centre of the circle. ^^^^ ^^^^ 

10. The Isos<^,/'^% ^ A triangle with tw-o 
hayiuK the sides AC and ^f^ ^^^t-iangle, and the third 
SdSTIqual is caUed an isosceles mng ^ ^ ^ 
Bide is called the base. J^^l^Tosceles triangles. What 
Lpeat with three or four other wo^ ^^ ^i, ease ? 
SVou observe about ti^^ »^8^^J S^ and with your pro- 
Lain, draw any straight ^t^^^ the same angle 
traaor draw^lines from "jd^^^^jTS^g «^ ^^t 
with CD and meetmg m A, "'^ t^th three or four 
Measure the lines iiO a^djjf' Jesuit have you reached? 
other figures. ^«^* «^"^Xu^ , ei^le, but with only 
IL K in Art. 7 we l»eg*5.^**'^^\t6re b^ any difference 
two equal lines AC andjAB, ^^^^^^ZToi ttie triangle 
in ovi conclusions? What ^o /<>" _it has two sides 
ACD made by Jo^8.^ .*^„„u when .AO and 4D are 
equal. Consider the tn»°8^^-^out it, and what of 

folded together >^at can Y^^ «^/%«al because they 
the angles at C and ^'r^K^yj'a proposition.— The 
fit together. State this ff ". /=^_ie are equal, 

angles at the base of an "««°^J*'?,l,"(Fig. S), and draw 
Now begin witii a «t'"«^Vn on the ^e side of CD 
lines CE and DF from and ^ on tne s ^^ 

and making equal angles with it. V"* ^.ur^ ^Qg^^ are 
do CE and BF fall? — ^Together, smce tUe angles »r 
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equal. If, then, these lines are produced till they 

meet the crease, what happens ? — ^They meet the crease in 
the same point. Call it 6r. Then we have a triangle 



Fig. 3. 

QCD in which we made the angles C and D equal. What 
do we know of the sides ? — GC is equal to GD because 
they fit. This equality may be written 

GC^GD, 
the sign » being a abort way of writing ' is equal to '. 
State your result as a proposition. — ^If a triangle has 
two of its angles equal, the two sides opposite to 
these angles are equal. 

12. Let us return to the trees A and P, and the two 
circles with these as centres, at one of whose intersections 
the cache must lie. CiJl these intersections C and D 
(Fig. 4). Draw the 
figure and fold C on 
Z>, so as to get the 
crease that bisects 
GB at right angles. 
What do we know 
of this crease in con- 
nexion with the circle 
whose centre is A? 
And in connexion 
with the circle whose 

centre is P? ^We 

know that the crease 

passes through A and 

through P. So that the perpendicular bisector of a 

chord that is common to two circles passes through 

the centres of the circles. 

18. If we had found the middle point of CD and joined 
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it to A and P? — ^Then AO is perpendicular to CD (Art. 9), 
and so lies along the crease made by folding (7 on 2). So 
does PO, so that AO and OP lie along the same crease 
and make a straight line, the straight line that joins 
A and P. So that the straight line joining the 
centres of two circles bisects the common chord 
of the two circles at right angles.* 

When you see anything in a mirror the reflection or 
picture or image seems to be behind the mirror right 
opposite to the original and at the same distance from the 
mirror. Now in Fig. 4 C and D are on opposite sides of 
the line AP, right opposite to one another, and at the same 
distance from it ; so we call C the image of D, or D the 
image of C. And generally, if two points lie so that the 
line joining them is bisected perpendicularly by another 
line, they are called the images of one another in that line. 

Now draw one circle on ordinary paper and another on 
tracing paper. Put the tracing paper on the top of the 
other and move it about so that one circle is sometimes inside 
the other, sometimes outside, and sometimes they overlap. 
How does the line of centres lie with respect to the com- 
mon chord in every position ? And in a position when the 
circles are just ceasing to overlap, how does the common 

chord lie ? It has become shortened to nothing, and the 

two points of intersection of the circles have become 
one. And how does this single point lie with 

respect to the centres of the circles ? It is in line with 

them, since the middle point of the chord is always in line 
with them. So we have found that when two circles 

meet in only one point (or, in other words, when they 
touch one another) this one point (the point of contact) 
is in line with the two centres. 

14. Suppose, now, that Fig. 2 (p. 5) is drawn in copying ink 
and folded along the chord CD so that every point of the 
figure prints itself off on the other side of CD ; or what is 
the same thing, suppose the image in CD of every point of 
the figure drawn. What kind of figure have we then? — ^Two 

* On the Euclidian plan reference would be made here to the 
axiom that two straight lines cannot enclose a space ; but such 
refinements are out of place with beginners. 
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equal circles with eehtres A and a, cutting one another in 
C and D, the middle point of OD being joined to A and a 
(Pig. 5). And, as before, what do we know by con- 

sidering the radii AC and 
.iD folded together? And 
by considering the radii 
aC and aD folded to- 
gether? — ^We know the 
four angles at are right 
angles, and JLOais a straight 
line. Howthen can 

we draw a perpendicular 
from A on CD? — Find 
a, the image of Ay by 




Fig. 6. 
And what do we know of 



folding, and join Aa. 

the perpendicular from the centre of the circle on a 

chord? — ^We know that the perpendicular let fall 

from the centre of a circle on a chord bisects the 

chord. 

15. Other methods of fixmg the cache. Can you suggest 
any other measurements that 
might be made to fix the 
position of the cache, instead 
of those already used? The 
pupils may suggest the follow- 
ing; whether they do or not 
is immaterial, as these methods 
may more naturally be dis- 
cussed later — 

1. Distance ^iOand angle P^C(Fig. 6). 

2. Angles PAC and APC 

3. Distance AC and compass bearing of AC. 

4. Gk) a suitable distance along AP, and then a suitable 
distance out at right angles to AP. 

16. As much can be learnt from the discussion of unsuit- 
able suggestions as of suitable, and the following may be 
discuss^ if any pupil suggests it : — Would it do to measure 
the distances of the cache from the foot A of the tree and 
from a point B some distance up the trunk, say 5 feet ? 

Assume a position for the cache C, and measure its 




Fig. 6. 
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distances from A and Bj in the garden if possible. If the 
garden is impossible, take B on the wall of the room, or on 
a desk, and A right below it on the floor. What do you 
know of the position of from the measured distance 
from A (say 7 feet) ? Mark all the points 7 feet from A. 
These points altogether make what is called the locus of 
points 7 feet from A» Then take the measured distance 
from B and mark all points on the floor at this distance 
from Bf another locus. How do these two loci lie ? 

Assume another position for the cache and proceed as 
before. Assume additional positions for the cache till the 
pupils discover and experimentally satisfy themselves that 
in each case the two loci are the same, so that the second of 
them gives no further information (Fig. 7). 

Taking B as before 5 feet 
above Af assume G in succes- 
sion 1, 2, 3, . . . 10 feet £romui, 
measure the distance CB in 
each case, and make a table 
showing (1) the length of AC 
in feet for each position, 
(2) the length of BG corre- 
sponding, and (3) the number 
of feet in AG divided by the 
number of feet in BG given 
as a decimal to two places. 

17. Note, The work should throughout be done by the 
pupil, not by the teacher. In drawing and measuring the 
pupil cannot avoid doing the work ; in the matter of con- 
clusions from the drawing and measuring the teacher is 
tempted to tell the conclusion instead of leading the pupils, 
by suitable questions, to discover the conclusion. The 
general reasoning should also be that of the pupils with 
a minimum of leading by the teacher. A necessary prelimi- 
nary to the drawing of conclusions and to general reasoning 
is a certain amount of concrete mathematical experience. 
If the pupils are slow at reasoning it will be well to increase 
the amoimt of drawing and measuring, and to continue the 
course chiefly experimentally, and then to return to reason 
out the results with the help of the concrete experience thus 
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gained. To repeat the words of another's reasoning is not 
to reason. 

18. Exa/m^le. A recluse lives in hiding, and communicates 
with his friends through two post offices, A and B, of which 
B lies 14 miles north of A. The hiding-place H is supposed 
to be at the same distance from these two post offices. 
Make a map on a scale of 1 cm. 
to 1 mile, showing A and B ; and 
supposing -H to be 8 miles from 
each of these points, mark where 
it might be (Fig. 8). Do the same, 
supposing H 9 miles from each 
point, then 10 miles and so on. 
By taking a great number of 
points we get a line, and we know 
that if jET is to be equidistant from 
A and B it must lie on this line. 
What sort of line is it and how 
does it lie? If the pupils do 
not yet know, take different positions for A and B^ and 
again find the line on which H would lie, until the posi- 
tion of the line is made obvious. 

Now consider i7 to be at any one of these positions and 
join it to 0, the middle point of AB. What do you know of 

HO ? Can you prove it by folding ? ^Fold HA and HB 

together, and the crease made lies along HO while A and B 
fall together ; as we saw before. So that HO lies along the 
crease made by folding A on £, that is, HO is the perpen- 
dicular bisector of AB, And this is true no matter which 
position we take for H\ so that H always lies on this 
perpendicular bisector. Can you state the result in 

mathematical form ; what are the conditions and what the 

conclusion? The locus of points equidistant from 

two fixed points is the perpendicular bisector 
of the line joining the points. 

It is also known that the recluse returns home from A by 
travelling north-north-west. Now the direction midway 
between north and west is called north-west (Fig. 9), and 
the direction midway between north and north-west is called 
north-north-west. Find these two directions on your map 
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by folding. On what line do we know that the hiding-place 
H lies from the &ct that he travels NNW. to get home ? 



N.N.W; 



ri.N.e. 



W.N.W. 




E.N.E. 



W.8.W. 



E.aE. 



a6.E. 



Fig. 9. 



Lastly, from the two conditions, mark on your map the 
spot at which the recluse's Mends should look for him. 



Constructions. 

19. In the preceding article it was foimd that the locus of 
points equidistant from two given points A and B is the 
perpendicular bisector of the line AB. How could you 

draw this perpendicular bisector? By folding A on 

B. Could you do it without folding? ^Yes, by 

finding enough points on the perpendicular bisector and 
joining them. How would you find a point on 

it ? ^It has to be at the same distance from A and B, so 

we open our compasses to any convenient radius and draw 
two circles with centres at A and B. The point H, where 
they cut one another, is a point on the perpendicular 
bisector. How many points do you need? — Two, 

because two are enough to settle the position of a line 
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drawn through them. How will you find a second 

point JT? — In the same way as H; or simply take the 
second intersection of the fiiBt 
pair of circles. Then join HK 
and we have the perpendicuhir 
bisector of AB (Fig. 10). 

If you had a line AB and 
wanted to bisect it, that is, to 
find its middle point, what 
would you do ? Draw the per- 
pendicular bisector; the point 
where it cuts AB is the 
middle point. Or we could 
measure AB; suppose it 8*31 
cm. ; from this find half the 
length, namely 4*15 cm., and 
measure off this distance from 
one end of the line. 




Fig. 10. 



20. Oould you draw a perpendicular to a line CD from 
a point E that does not lie on the line ? — ^We might fold 
the paper so that the crease passes through E, while one 
part of the line CD falls along another part Then all the 
four angles where the crease crosses CD will fit if folded on 
one another, so that they are right angles and the crease 
48 the perpendicular we want. 

. .Could you draw the perpendicular without folding? 
Could you find on CD two points, Pand Q, such that JSwould 




Fig. 11. 



lie on the perpendicular bisector of PQ? — ^With E as 
centre, draw any circle that cuts CD in two points, and call 
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these F and Q. Then E is equidistant from P and 
Q so that the perpendicular bisector of FQ passes through 
E (Fig. 11). Hoi¥ many points on this bisector do 

you need in order to draw it? One in addition to E, 

Draw two equal circles, with centres at P and Q, and call 
one of the points where they cut one another U. Then EH 
is the perpendicular bisector of PQ, that is, it is the perpen- 
dicular from E on CD. 

How would you draw at JB7 a perpendicular to CD when 



>f 



0^ E^ Q 

Fig. 12. 

E lies on CD'i Will the same method do? — Yes, find 
P and Q equidistant from E, then find H not on CD and 
equidistant from P and Q ; and EH is the perpendicular 
(Fig. 12). 

How would you use your protractor to draw a perpen- 
dicular to CD at a point JEJ in it ? Do so. Some protractors 
can be used to draw the perpendicular when E is not on 
CD. Can yours be so used ? 

21. Converse Propositions. We have found properties of 
circles so related that a condition and the conclusion of one 
become respectively the conclusion and a condition of the 
other. Thus we had the trio:— (1) The perpendicular 
bisector of a chord of a circle goes through the centre. 
(2) The line joining the middle point of the chord to the 
centre is at right angles to the chord. (3) The perpendicular 
from the centre on the chord bisects it. 

Any one of these is said to be the converse of any other. 
Another pair of converse propositions we had was : — (1) The 
line joining the centres of two circles bisects their common 
chord at right angles. (2) The perpendicular bisector of 
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and take a point B 
Is it true that every 



the common chord of two circles passes through the centres 
of the circles. 

The following are statements related in the same way. 
Discuss which of them are true and which false. Draw 
a circle of radius 5 cm. and centre A 
somewhere inside the circle (Fig. 13). 
point more than 5 cm. from A lies 
outside the circle ; and that every 
point outside this circle is more than 
5 cm. from A? Is it true that every 
point more than 5 cm. from B lies 
outside the circle ; and that every 
point outside the circle is more than 
5 cm. from B? Is it true that 
every point more than 10 cm. from 
A is outside the circle; and that 
every point outside the circle is more 
than 10cm. from A? Is it true 
that every point more than 10 cm. 

from B is outside the circle ; and that every point outside the 
circle is more than 10 cm. from B ? 

Does it appear whether, from the truth or falsity of a 
statement, you can tell whether a converse of the statement 
is true or false ? 

EXEBCISES. 

1. The positions of four points are specified thus : from to -4 
is 1*6 miles north and 4*2 east ; from ^ to £ is 3*1 north and 2*3 
west ; from BtoC is 2 north and 3*3 west ; and from to D is 
3*7 south and 1*4 east. Show the points OABCD on the scale 
of 1 inch to one mile. 




Fig. 13. 




2. In Fig. 14 the thick line AB represents a level ridlway 
which is carried partly through cuttings and partly on an embank- 
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ment. The irrej^ular line represents the section of the ground. If 
the scale of horizontal distuioes is 1 inch to a mile, and the scale 
of vertical distances is 1 inch to 100 feet, draw up a table showing 
the height 6f the ground above the level of the rtulway at intervals 
of half a mile starting from A^ and indicating points where the 
ground is below the level of the railway by prenzmg the sign - . 

3. Prick off Fig. 15 ; in which A and B are two forts. A body 
of soldiers at F are just out of range of each fort and want to 
ff et as near X as possible without going any nearer to either fort. 
Show the point they would go to, and draw the shortest path by 
which they could go. Draw the straight part of the path hj la^g 
your straight-edge against the circle and tnrough their destination. 

Y© 



©A 3@ 



X© 

Fia. 16. 

4. AB is a tube which revolves uniformly on a table about its 
middle point 0, that is, turning through the same angle every 
second. If a marble moves from one end of the tube to the other 
at a uniform speed (that is, travelling the same distance every 
second), whilst the tube maJces a complete revolution, draw the 
path of the marble. Represent the tube by a line 5 inches long. 

5. From a comer of a sheet of paper mark off 20 cm. along one 
edge to A and 13*4 cm. alons the other to B, Fold over the comer 
along the line AB^ and mai^ on the page the point C where the 
comer falls. Open out the fold again and join to the comer by a 
strai^t line. Prove shortly that this straight line is perpendicular 
to AB. 



CHAPTER II 



POSITION OP CHAIB ON SCHOOLEOOM PLOOR 

1. A CHAIB stands in a certain position on the schoolroom 
floor, ^ What measurements would you take so that if the 
chair is moved it may be placed again in its former position ? 

Discussion will soon show that this resolves itself into 
two questions, how to fix one leg of the chair, and how many . 
legs must be fixed. The former question is the problem of 
the cache over again, and the same solution may be offered. 
The teacher accepts this and asks for another. A likely one 
is to measure the distances of the leg from the walls. 

Proceed to measure the distance from a wall, say the north 
wall. Prom what point of the wall will you measure? 
The suggestion may be made of the nearest point of the 
wall. Measure from various points and measure the angles 
these various distances make with the walL Make a table 
of the various distances and the corresponding angle& To 
measure at right angles is thus suggested ; or it may have 
been suggested at first. 

Suppose the leg of the chair known to be 4*6 feet from 
the north wall, measured at right angles. What locus does 
this give ? on what line does the leg lie ? Pind by drawing ; 
draw a number of lines 4*6 feet long perpendicular to the 
wall, either on the floor or to a scale of 1 cm. to 1 foot on 
paper. What is the locus of the ends of these perpen- 
diculars? It looks like a straight line. Test it 

with your straight-^dge. 

2. FaraUds. Pold a sheet of paper and call the crease 
you make A, Pold the crease A on itself in two different 
places, making creases B and C(Fig. 1). What angles do these 
creases B and C make with A ? — ^Bight angles, since the 
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Fig. 1. 



four angles at either intersection all fit together. Now 

fold the crease B on itself in several places, making new 
creases 2>, ^, F, . . . across B and (X Measure and tabulate 

the lengths of these 
last creases that lie 

between B and 0. 

What angles do these 
creases 2),^,... make 
with £? How do 
you know ? Measure 
and tabulate the an- 
gles that By Ey . . . 
make with 0. What 
experimental result 
do your measure- 
ments give ? — ^That the creases DfE,.., cut B and C pretty 
exactly at right angles, and that the distances between 
B and C measured along them are pretty exactly the same. 

The creases B and C are said to be parallel To be 
made mathematically parallel in this way they would need 
to have the angles between them and the creases 2>, JE7, . . . 
made exactly right and the distances apart along all the 
creases D, E, , . . made exactly equal. 

Eepeat this experiment by drawing, that is, draw any 
line A, draw two others B and C at right angles to it, and 
at various points on B draw perpendiculars to meet C, 
Measure the lines and angles as before. 

Again draw any straight line, and at a number of points 
on it draw peipendiculars, all of the same length and all on 
the same side of the line. Join their ends. What is the 
result ? ^The ends all lie on a straight line. 

Mention any cases from everyday life of parallel lines. 

The edges of boards of the floor ; the two side pieces of 
a ladder ; the two rails of a straight railway track ; the 
courses of brick in a walL 

Note. The existence of parallel lines is an experimental 
fact. All systems of demonstrative geometry assume it in 
some form, though often not explicitly. 

8. To return to our problem : it is now known that the 
chair-leg lies on a parallel to the north wall 4*6 feet from it. 
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How would you draw this pandlel? — ^We have had one 
method, by finding a number of points on it ; a simpler 
way is to measure 4*6 feet along the neighbouring walls and 
to join the points thus found. 

Is this enough to fix the leg ? — ^We need the distance 
from a second wall. Is the leg then fixed ? Will any 

second wall do? — It must be the east or the west wall, and 
the leg is then fixed, for this gives a second locus meeting 
the former locus in one point. The south wall would n<yb 
do, for the locus it would give is the locus we have already. 
So that the position of the 1^ is fixed by its distances from 
two walls that meet. 

4u Having fixed one leg, say the right-front-leg, how will 
you fix the chair ? ^By fixing another leg, say the left-front- 
leg. How ? In the same way. Is the chair 

now fixed? — Yes, for you can place it in position from 
these data. 

How many measurements have you made to fix the chair? 
Gould you have done with fewer ? When you have fixed 
one leg do you know anything about the position of the 
second leg? — If the first leg is set down on the proper spot 
P (Fig. 2), the second lies 
somewhere on a circle 
with this spot P as centre 
and with the distance be- 
tween the legs as radius; 
so that we need only one 
more measurement. If 
we know the distance of 
the second leg from the Fig. 2. 

north wall, its position 

must be Q or JB, one of the points where the two loci meet. 
And if we know also that the second leg is nearer than the 
first to the east wall, its position is fixed without ambiguity. 

What information then do we need to fix the chair ? 

Three measurements, in addition to a means of distinguishing 
between Q and B. 

Ez.l. You are given that the right-front-leg is 4*6 feet from the 
north wall and 5*1 feet from the east, the other front leg is 4*8 feet 
from the north wall, and the distance between the legs is 1*5 feet. 

o2 
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Suppose 1 cm. represents 1 foot and a page of your book repre- 
sents the floor ; and mark the position of the chair. 

If you had been given that the left-front-leg was 6*8 feet from the 
north waU, could you have marked its position ? Why not ? What 
condition must hold among the measurements ? 

6. When you have the chair in position can you moye it 
at all without shifting the two legs from their positions on 
the floor? — ^We may tilt the chair. Then state 

more exactly what you have found. — ^Provided the chair 
stands on the floor the three measurements and the 
means of distinguishing between Q and B settle 
the position of the chair. 

What measurements would be necessary if the chair is 
not to be compelled to stand on the floor ? Think this oyer, 
and we will return later to the discussion of such a problem. 

6. Is any other measurement possible for the second leg, 
instead of the distance from a wall, when you have the first 
leg fixed ? The angle the line joining the two legs makes 
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Fig. 3. 



with a wall or with a parallel to a wall would do. And 
various other suggestions may be made. 

From the sketch given (Fig. 3) draw the chair in position 
on the same scale as before. 

7. A boy once made a cache in the comer of a rectangular 
lawn, and to keep a note of the position he made the 
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drawing in Fig. 4. But, as boys and even men someidmes 
will, he forgot to make a note of the scale of his drawing, 
whether an inch represented a foot^ or every distance was 
3^ of the true distance, or whatever else it might be. What 
does his drawing tell him 

of the position of the cache? North edge of tawn 

Measure in the drawing the X . * 
distance of the cache from 
the two edges of the lawn. 

He knows only that the 
cache is at the same distance 
from the two edges. Draw 
the lawn to some definite 

scale, this time marking the OaotK^ ,..,«^ 

scale, and draw the locus of B 

all points where the cache 
might lie. How do you 
mark the point that is 8 cm. 

(say) from each edge? By Fig. 4. 

measuring 8 cm. from 

along the north edge to Aj and there drawing a per- 
pendicular AB 8 cm. long. Or by measuring along the 
east edge to C and drawing CB perpendicular and 8 cm. 
long. Or by measuring 8 cm. along to A and to C, and 
drawing perpendiculars long enough to meet. 

When the last method is used, do we know that the 
point B where the perpendiculars meet is 8 cm. from each 
edge? — Yes, from our experimental result we know that 
if OA and CB are both perpendicular to 00, their distance 
apart is the isame all along as between and (7, that is, it is 
8 cm. If now the two edges OX and OY are folded 

together, how do A and C fell? And how do the per- 
I)endiculars at A and C fall ? Then how does the point B 
where they meet lie ?— -On the crease. 

8. Does this result depend on the particular length 8 cm. 
that we used ?-^ — No, whatever the length B would lie on 
the crease. What then is the locus of possible posi- 

tions of the cache ? — It is the crease. Compare the 

angles the crease makes with OX and Or by measuring. 

They are equal as far as measurement can tell. Can 

you give any other reason ? — They are equal because they 
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fit when the paper is folded. So that the locus of 

possible positions for the cache is the bisector of the angle 
between the edges of the lawn. 
State the geometrical property without reference to lawns 

or caches. If two straight lines OX and OY are at 

right angles the locus of all points equidistant 
from them is the bisector of the angle XOY, 

9. Now produce XO, TO, and BO so that we have XOZ 
and 70 TF crossing at right angles, while BOQ bisects the 
angle XOY {Fig. 5). What can we say of this figure? 
Are points on OQ equidistant from OW and OZ, and does 

OQ bisect the angle ZOW? 
And do all points equidistant 
from XZ and YW lie on BQ ? 
Measure all the angles at 
with your protractor and write 
their values on the figure. 
When you stand facing north 
and turn about to face south, 
through how many d^;rees do 
you turn ? And if from any 
position you turn about to hce 
the opposite way? Does it 
matter whether you turn to 
the right or to the left ? Sup- 
pose Uiat in Fig. 5 you stand 
at facing along OX and then turn about to face the oppo- 
site way; write down the angles that make up the 180 

degrees you have turned through. They are XOW, WOQ^ 

and QOZ, if we turn to the right. Do this for every 

Une of the figure. 

You found the sizes of all these angles by measuring. But 
the value of your results depends on the accuracy of your 
drawing and of your measuring, which can never be very 
great. Can you by reasoning tell what results you would 
get if you could draw and measure the figure with perfect 
accuracy? What would the angle XOY be on a perfect 

figure ? And how did you get the line OB ? By folding 

OX on OY. What, then, do you know of the angles 
XOB and YOB on a perfect figure ? ^They are equal, and 




Fig. 5. 
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together they make a right angle or 90 degrees ; so that 
each is 45 degreea 

Can you tell the size of the angle XOW? It is 90 

degrees, for the turn from OF to OX is 90 degrees and the 
turn from OFtoOTTis 180 degrees. 

And what do you know of the sum of the angles BOX, 
XOWy and TFOQ? — It is 180 degrees. And of 

these three angles you know two ; what, then, is the 
third TFOQ? — It must be 45 degrees to make the sum 
180 degrees. 

10. To write this down in the ordinary way takes a long 
time, and some contractions or symbols are used to shorten 
the writing. Thus — 

angle is denoted by L 

degree by ° 

equals or is equal to by « 

together with or plus by + 

less or minus by — 

perpendicular by X 

parallel by || 

triangle by A 

therefore by .•. 

and by the help of these symbols our reasoning may be 
stated thus — 

LZ0r«90° 
LXOJB + LJ?Or«90^ and LXOJB = LJSOr 

.•.LX0JB-L50r«:46° 

LrOZ + LZOTr«180° and LrOX-90° 

.-. LZOTF « 180° -90° = 90° 

and so on. But these contractions should be sparingly 
used at first as there is danger of concentrating the attention 
on the contractions instead of on the reasoning. The value 
of symbols is best realized if the pupils are allowed to do their 
writing in longhand till they begin to realize how tedious 
it is ; they may then be encouraged to invent symbols for 
themselves and to use their own inventions for a time. 
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11. Now find the size of each angle of the figure by 
similar reasoning, and compare these results with the 
measured results. Can you now answer any of the ques- 
tions at the beginning of article 9 ? Are all points on OQ 

equidistant from OZ and OW? ^Yes ; OQ bisects the angle 

ZOW and folding along OQ brings OZ and OTT together, 
so that if any length is measured along OZ and OW, and 
perpendiculars drawn, they meet on OQ and have the same 
length ; just as we found already for OB, OX and OT. So 
that we now know that all points on BOQ are equidistant 
from XOZ and TOW. 

The question whether OQ bisects LWOZ is already 
answered. 

Do all points equidistant from XOZ and TOW lie on the 
line BOQ ? Find a nimiber of such points by drawing, and 

then answer the question. No, all such points do not lie 

on BOQ ; some lie on the line that bisects the angles XOW 
and TOZ. Here, then, we have two converse pro- 

positions. Are they both true, or both untrue, or what ? 

Can you sum up what we have found in a single proposi- 
tion about a locus of points? A little discussion should 
lead to the statement that: The locus of points 
equidistant from two lines intersecting at right 
angles is the two lines that bisect the four angles 
made by the intersecting lines. 

Ex. 2. Use the result of Article 8 to bisect a right angle by the 
help of ruler and compasses. 

12. Suppose now that the lawn in Art. 7 is not rect- 
angular, and that as before you know the cache is equidistant 
from two edges, the distances being measured perpendicular 
to the edges. Go over the work of Arts. 7-11, altering it 
to suit the altered condition. 

18. Draw two straight lines A OB and COD crossing at 0, 
and measure all four angles. The angles AOC and BOD 
are called vertically opposite angles. The angles AOD 
and BOG also are called vertically opposite. You have met 
with several such pairs of angles. Can you state and 
prove any proposition about a pair of vertically opposite 
angles? — ^The vertically opposite angles made by 
two intersecting lines are equal. 
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EXBBCISES. 

3. In article 12 it is found that the bisector OB of any angle 
XOY may be found by laying off equal lengths OA and 00 along 
OX and OY and drawing perpendiculars at A and to meet in 
B. Find out if it would do to join to the middle point D of 
AC ; would this line OD be the bisector of the angle ? 

4. Make a map of the schoolroom and the desks, &c., in it. Use 
a scale of 1 cm. to 1 ft., 1 in. to 1 ft., 1 cm. to 1 metre, or any 
other that is convenient. 

5. How would you fix the position of a pencil that lies on your 
desk? A book? A triangle cut out of paper ? An irregular weet 
of paper ? 

6. How would you draw a line parallel to a line that is given 
you ? How would you do it if the parallel was to go through a 
given point? 

7. Two straight railroads, AOO and BOD^ cross at at right 
an^es. ^ is 1| miles, and JB is 1} miles distant from 0. ^o 
trains pass A and B respectively, at noon, moving towards at the 
uniform rates of 20 and 30 miles an hour. Find by measurement, 
and tabulate, the distances apart of the trains at noon, and at 
1, 2, 3, . . . 7 and 8 minutes after noon. By examination 
of your table of distances, state as accurately as you can the time 
when the trains were nearest to one another. Take about the 
middle of the page, and work to a scale of 2 inches to a mile. 

8. Draw on tracing-paper a straight line 8H six inches long : 
mark on it a point B two inches distant from S. On a page of your 
book draw two straight lines XOP and OQ intersectmg at right 
angles, XOP close to one side of the page and OQ across the 
middle of the page. Bring the tracing-paper over these lines, 
moving it about so that 8 passes up and down XOF and at the same 
time S moves to and fro along OQ. Prick on the paper the 
points over which B passes and then draw a freehand smooth curve 
through these points. 

9. A square ABGDj measuring 3 cm. in the side, rolls without 
sliding along a line XF, turning about Bj G and D in succession. 
Draw (full size) the path of the point A from the position in 
which it is leaving ^Ftill it again Ues on XY» (A square has 
all its sides equal and idl its angles right angles.) 

10. Draw two circles of 1 inch radius with their centres 2^ inches 
apart On tracing-paper draw two straight lines each 1} inches 
long bisecting each other at right angles. B^ pricking through the 
tracing-paper and drawing through the points a smooth curve, 
determine the paths of the ends of one of the straight lines while 
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the ends of the other move along the circumferences of the two 
circles one end on each. 

11. A point F is known to be at least 4*6 cm. from a point A of 
a straight line ; shade the area in which P may not lie. P is also 
to be at least 4*6 cm. from another point B of the line ; shade the 
additional prohibited area. Take more points (7, D, ... on the line, 
and suppose P to be at least 4*6 cm. from each, and shade the 
prohibited area. Finally, find experimentally and approximately 
the form of the prohibited area if P is to be at least 4*6 cm. from 
every point of the line. 



CHAPTER III 



ABEAS 

1. The determination of areas is a problem of great 
antiquity. Many races have passed through a stage of 
development in which the Iwd of a community was 
periodically divided into a number of equal parcels ; and 
the name Geometry itself means land-surveying. 

Do you know any units in terms of which areas are 
measured? — ^Acre, hectare, square foot, square decimetre, 
square inch, square centimetre, and others. Draw as 
many of these units as your paper is big enough to hold, 
and cut them out to use for measuring. Take a sheet of 
paper of any form, and see how many square inches you can 
mark out on ii Does this tell the area? — ^Yee, except for 
the irregular pieces left at the edges. Axe there no 
pieces left over except at the edges ? — ^We can mark out 
the inch-squares so that there will be no pieces left over 
except at the edges. Could you measure the play- 
ground in the same way with a square foot as unit ? ^Yes, 

but it would be somewhat laborious. Let us see if 

we cannot find easier ways. 

2. In measuring the sheet of paper, do you need to lay 
the unit-area on the sheet every time to mark out the unite 

there ? ^We could simply rule the sheet into squares, or 

we could place it on squared paper and trace its boundary 
on to the squared paper. Is there any choice as to 

where you mark out the first square ? — ^We could use any 
straight side of the sheet as the side of squares, and if the 
sheet was rectangular* one square should be placed in a 
comer of the sheet. 

* The sheet is rectangular when its four angles are all right 
angles. 
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Take a rectangular sheet and rule it out as far as you can 
into inch squares. Gut off the strips left over, and state the 
relation between the area, the length, and the breadth of 

the rectangle you now have. The area in square inches 

is the length in inches multiplied by the breadth in 
inches. Does this result depend on the particular 

length and breadth, or would it be true for others ? And 
if the length is { inches and the breadth b inches, what is 

the area? It is Ixb square inches, provided I and h are 

whole numbers. 

8. Let us now replace the strips that were cut away from 
the rectangle and try to find the area of the original sheet 
of paper. No inch-squares can be marked out on these 
strips, and we must use a smaller unit. Let us take as 
sm^er unit a strip such that ten of them placed side by 
side form an inch square. Mark out this strip-unit as often 
as you can on the strips that were cut away. If any area 
still remains that has not been included take a still smaller 
unit, say a little square, ten of which will make a strip- 
unit. 

Thus, for instance, if the sheet of paper measures 12*7 
inches by 8*2 inches, the area consists of 

12 X 8 inch squares, 
12x2 + 8 X 7 strip-units, 
7 X 2 of the smaller squares. 

How many strip-units are there? — 80. If you 

were given the expression 

12x2-1-8x7 

without knowing how it was arrived at, would its meaning 
be clear? — No, unless there is an agreement about the 
order in which the addition and multiplication are to be 
performed ; if we began by adding the 2 and the 8, the 
expression would mean 840. The expression then may 
mean the sum of the two products 12 x 2 and 8x7, or it 
may mean the product of the three quantities 12, 2 + 8, and 
7. Brackets may be used to avoid ambiguity ; thus 

(12x2) + (8x7) 
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means the sum of the two products 12 X 2 and 8x7, while 

12x(2+8)x7 

means the product of the three numbers 12, 2 + 8, and 7. 
There can be no doubt about the meaning of either of these, 
but we can save ourselves some labour in writing if we 
agree to confine the brackets to one of the two cases. Let 
us agree that in the absence of brackets or other indi- 
cation multiplication and division are to precede 
addition and subtraction. Then when we meet 
12 X 2+ 8 X 7 we know that we must first multiply 12 by 2 
and 8 by 7 and then add the results. So that with this 
agreement the expression as it originally stood means 80 
without any ambiguity, and if we want to make it mean 
840 we must use a bracket. 

4. Now express in square inches and fractions the area of 
the sheet of paper. — It is 

12x8 + (12x2 + 8x7)x3J^ + 7x2x3^ 

square inches. (Note the use of the bracket ; what 

would this expression with the bracket left out mean ?) This 
expression, which is now recognizable as 12*7 x 8*2, has the 
value 104*14. For most purposes it is sufficient to give the 
value as 104, and if the length and breadth of the sheet are 
only approximate, being measured to the nearest tenth of 
an inch, the form 104*14 has a misleading appearance of 
accuracy, and even 104 is not reliable in the unit figure. 

If you adopted as unit from the beginning the small 
square 0*1 of an inch in the side, how many of these units 
would you have in the rectangle? And what is their 
equivalent in square inches? 

Ex. 1. Make a loop of string, lay it on squared paper, and find 
the area it encloses oy counting squares. Move the loop about 
and pin it out, to make it enclose as great an area as possible. 
What does the shape of the loop then look like ? 

6. Now generalize the formula already obtained for the 

area of a rectangle in terms of the length and breadth. 

The length being I inches and the breadth h inches the area 
ia Ixh square inches, where 2 and h may contain fractions. 

Are these fractions limited to be tenths? Or to be 
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decimals? And what is the formula if the dimensions are 
given in centimetres? 

6. What is the area of a rectangle measuring a inches 
and b tenths by c inches and d tenths? — It consists of 

axe inch squares, 

axd + hxc strip-units, 
hxd smaller squares, 

that is, 

axe + axdx-^ + hxcx^ + hxdx^^ 

square inches. 

This form is clumsy, and a shorter way of writing it is 
desirable. One a little better is 

ax d hxe hxd 

axe + -^ + "kT ''■ lOO' 

but even this may be improved on. Would it do to drop 
the sign of multiplication and write ae to mean a multiplied 

by c? It would not do for nimierals; we cannot drop 

the sign in 12 x 8, for it would then be 128, that is, one 
himdied and twenty-eight. May we drop it except be- 
tween numerals ? Yes. A system is a little illogi- 
cal that adopts different conventions for letters and numerals, 
and this difference of convention may cause difficulty. 
However, these conventions are universal and very useful, 
and pupils that realize the difference, and realize that both 
conventions are no more than conventions, will find no 
difficulty. We agree, then, that the sign x may be dropped 
when no ambiguity results from dropping it, and we write 
the number of square inches in the rectangle as 

ac + ad^ + hc^ + hd^, 
eras 

^ "^ 10 "^ 10 "^ 100* 

Area of a right-angled triangle. 

7. Suppose that the playground that we want to measure 
is G^own in Kg. 1, on a scale of 1 to 1000. We saw one 
way of measuring its area, by marking out a foot square ad 
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Fig. 1. 



often as possible. Can we now shorten this work? — ^We 

could mark out a few big rectangles on the playground, 

measure their length and 

breadth, and so find their 

area. But some pieces 

will remun over, and what 

shall we do with these? What 

is their shape? — They are 

triangles, two of them right 

angled (ie. haying one angle 

a right angle). So that 

to find an expression for the 

area of a triangle would be 

usefuL 

Take a rectangular sheet of paper and cut it along a 
diagonal, that is, along the line joining two opposite 
comera What kind of figures have you now ? — ^Two right- 
angled triangles. Which of thesm is greater? — Fit- 
ting together shows them equal experimentally, that is, equal 
as far as observation will tell us. We will discuss 
later whether two triangles obtained by a cut accurately along 
a diagonal of an accurate rectangle will fit accurately, that 
is, whether the triangles are mathematically equaL What 
do you know of the area of each triangle ? — ^It is half that 
of the rectangle. 

Now draw any right-angled triangle. Is there any rect- 
angle of which this triangle is half? Draw this rectangle. 
Express the area of the rectangle in terms of the sides of the 

triangle. If the two sides of the triangle that meet at the 

right angle are p cm. and q cm, long, the area of the rectangle 
is I? X g sq. cm. And 
the area of the triangle itself? 
It i&pxq-i'2 sq. cm. 

8. Take again one of the 
triangles into which you cut 
the Bheet of paper. Call the 
comer at the right angle A 
and the others^ and C(Fig.2). 
Fold B on to il and fold C on 
to A, forming creases DE and FE. Measure the sides and 
angles of the figure ADEF. What is the figure ADEF^ — 




Fig. 2. 
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As far as observation tells it is a rectangle. And 

mathematically what do you know of the figure ADEFI- — 
That the folding makes the angles at D and F right angles, 
andmakes^Dhalf of ilJBandilJPhalf of ^0, while^ was 
supposed a right angle from the beginning. Later we 

will discuss whether this is enough to i^ow ADEF a rect- 
angle. Meantime, the sides AB and AC being p and q cm. 
long, what is the area of the rectangle ADEF? — It is 

2 X 2 sq. cm. or ^pq sq. cm. 

When the comer B of the triangle ABGis folded in on A, 

is the piece of paper still a triangle ? No. Why ? 

Because the three boimdaries are no longer straight, 

and a triangle is bounded by three straight lines. 

When B and C are folded in on J., how does the piece of 
paper lie ? — ^By observation it is made up of the rectangle 
ADEF and the folded-in parts which just cover the rect- 
angle. Whether this is so mathematically we shall 
see later. Then what is the area, of the triangle ? — It is 
twice the rectangle, or ^pq sq. cm. Thus our previous 
result is confirmed. 

8. How much of the playground in Fig. 1 are we now in a 
position to measure ? — ^All but the triangle Q, Can 

you suggest a method of dealing with the triangle Q ? Can 
you divide it into right-angled triangles ? — ^Yes, by a per- 
pendicular from a comer on the opposite side. 

You are now in a position to find the area of the play- 
groimd of Fig. 1, Make the necessary measurements of the 
figure, and, remembering that every length on the figure is 

0*001 of the tme lengtib, find 
its area in square feet or in 
square metres. 

If your own playground is 
simple enough to treat simi- 
larly measure it up and find 
its area. 

Fig. 3. 10. Could you now find 

the area of a playgroimd 

such as Fig. 3 shows? Could you divide it into triangles? 
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And can you find the area of any triangle, no matter what 
its shajpe is ? 

Again, could you find the area of a playground whose 
boundaries are not straight? You could replace the curved 
boundaries by one or more straight ones, placing the straight 
boundaries so that, as far as the eye can judge, as much play- 
ground is now left outside as other ground is brought in. 
Or, if you may not go beyond the boundaries of the play- 
ground, you could make a straight-sided figure by joining 
up a number of points in the boundary, and allow by eye or 
by further measurements for parts lefb over. 

Ex. 2. Find in acres or hectares the area of a field represented 
in Fig. 3 on a scale of 1 to 10,000. 

Ex. 3. Draw any irregular figure, and find its area. Check your 
result by using squared paper. 

Ex. 4. Find the area of a circle of radius 8 cm. by both 
methods. 

Area of a triangle. 

11. Let us return to a triangle of any form. Can you 
extend the methods used for the right-angled triangle to 
cover the general case? 

We might, as in treating the triangle Q of Fig. 1, divide 
our triangle into two right-angled triangles. Suppose one 
side of the triangle h cm. long and the perpendicular &om 
the opposite comer ^cm. long, and that the perpendicular 
divides the base into two parts p and q cm. long. What 
are the areas of the two right-angled triangles? — ^They are 

-^ sq. cm. and — 5-^ sq.cm. And together? — 

-^ sq. cm., since the side h is made up of the two parts 

p and q. 

How must this be modified if the triangle is obtuse-angled * 
and the perpendicular h falls not on the side b, but on this 

side produced ? In this case the triangle dealt with is not 

the sum but the difference of two right-angled triangles. 

* An angle less than 90"* is called an acute angle, an angle 
greater than 90"* and less than 180^ is called an obtuse ande. 
A triangle whose angles are all acute is called an acute -angled 
triangle, and a triangle with one angle obtuse is called an 
obtuse- angled triangle. 
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12. Again, take a rectangular sheet of paper (ABCD in 
Fig. 4) and make two cuts, EB and JSJC, from a point in 

one side to the ends of 
J3 the opposite side. Can 
"^ you fit the comers cut 
off on to the remaining 
triangle CED'^ What 
then is the area of the 
triangle? — It is half the 
rectangle, that is, half 
Fio. 4. the length of the rect- 

angle multiplied by the 
breadth ; the length and breadth and the area being ex- 
pressed in corresponding units, e.g. inches and square 
inches or centimetres and square centimetres. And 

in terms of the parts of the triangle ? ^The area is half 

the base CD multiplied by the height EF, as we found 
before. You assume that EF is equal to AD or BC. 

How do you know? By the experimental result that parallel 

lines are at the same distance apart all along. 

How would you cut the rectangle to give an obtuse- 
angled triangle? — Cuts along AF and AG would 
do. And how far does the discussion differ for 

this case? 

13. Again, take any paper triangle CLE] Fig. 4 will 
serve. Fold the side DC on itself so that the crease 
passes through E, as EF in Fig. 4. Straighten out, and 
then fold the corners CDE down on to F. What figure 
results ? — It is a rectangle exactly covered by the folded- 
in comers. What are the length and bi*eadth of the 

rectangle? They are half the base and height of the 

triangle. So that as before the area of the triangle is half 
the product of the base and the height. 

Eepeat this for the case in which the angle D is obtuse, 
noticing that till the folding is done an extra piece of paper 
to carry the point F must be left 

14. Once more draw any triangle, acute- or obtuse- 
angled, and draw about it a rectangle of which it is 
half, and so proceed to the expression for the area of a 
triangle. 
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In this discussion we have chosen any side of the triangle 
and called it the base, while we called its distance from the 
opposite corner the height of the triangle. And as a 
triangle has three sides, the expression we have found gives 
three ways of finding the area of a triangle. Draw a 
triangle, and use the formula in the three ways, and com- 
pare your three results. Further, check your results by 
drawing the same triangle on squared paper and counting 
squares. 

Ghraphs. 

15. The daily newspapers give curves showing the height 
of the barometer for the preceding day or the preceding 
week. In these, distances measured from an initial point 
along a base line running parallel to the lines of print 
(running horizontally, we may say by an obvious meta- 
phor) represent time elapsed ; and distances perpendicular 
to the base line, that is, parallel to the columns of print, 
or vertically, represent the height of the barometer. The 
length of the perpendicular from any point of the base 
line to the curve gives the height of the barometer at the 
moment denoted by that point of the base line. A second 
curve gives the height of the thermometer. To save 
space it is usual to use the same diagram for the two 
curves, and to show only the upper part of the diagram, 
thus omitting the base lines. 

Such curves can be more quickly read than a table of 
numbers giving the same information. They are called 
graphs. The scales used are of course shown on the 
figure; without them the curves would lose much of their 
meaning. 

16. Take a sheet of paper 20 cm. in breadth, and place 
a ruler across it at one end. Slide the ruler along, keeping 
it all the time parallel to the end of the sheet, till it has 
moved 20 cm. along the paper. Find and show in a table 
the area of the paper that the ruler uncovers by moving 
2 cm., 4 cm., 6 cm., . . . 18 cm., 20 cm. 

Distance ruler has moved, in cm. | 2 



Area uncovered^ in sq. cm. | 40 

d2 



4 


6 


8 
160 


80 


120 
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Now mark a line OX 20 cm. long on squared paper (if 
you have no paper squared in centimetres, use any con- 
venient scale), and mark along it firom 2 cm., 4 cm., . . . 
At the point marked 2 cm. raise a perpendicular to OX to 
represent on a scale of 1 cm. to 40 sq. cm. the area 
uncovered by the ruler in moving 2 cm., that is, raise a 
perpendicular of length 1 cm. At the point marked 4 cm. 
raise a perpendicular to represent on the same scale the area 
uncovered by the ruler in moving 4 cm., and so on. 

If you wanted to show on your diagram the area 
uncovered when the ruler had moved 1cm. or 3 cm., 
how would you proceed? Erect a perpendicular as be- 
fore. And for any other distance, for instance, 
8-4 cm.? 

Through the ends of all these perpendiculars draw a 
smooth line. This line shows graphically how the 
uncovered area varies as the ruler moves. 

17. Again, suppose the ruler to be returned to its position 
at the end of the sheet of paper, while a second ruler is placed 
along the side of the sheet. Let the two rulers now move 
away, each remaining parallel to its original position, in 
such a way that the area uncovered is always a square, 
that is, has its angles right angles and its sides all equal. 
As before, show in a table and in a graph the variation of 
the uncovered area as the rulers move. From your graph 
read off the area of a square whose side is 12*3 cm., and the 
length of the side of a square of area 178 sq.cm. 

18. Two rods 13 cm. and 10 cm. long are hinged together 
at one pair of ends, and the other two ends are joined by an 
elastic string. Find by drawing, and show in a graph, how 
the area of the triangle formed by the two rods and the 
string varies as the angle between the rods increases, or, 
in mathematical language, show the area as a function of 
the angle. 

Algebraic ea^esaions. 

19. In finding the area of a rectangular piece of ground 
we treated each dimension as made up of two parts, an 
integral part and a fractional part. Let us now suppose the 



c 


axe 


bxc 


d 


axd 


bxd 
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length made up of two parts a cm. long and b cm. long, where 
a and h may be fractional ; 

and the breadth of two . 2 ^ 

parts c cm. and d cm. long. 

Sketch the rectangle, and 

divide it into rectangles 

which have sides of 

lengths a b c dcm., as 

in Fig. 6. Mark on each Fio. 5. 

rectangle its area in sq. 

cm., and so find an expression for the whole area. It 

is in sq. cm. 

axe + axd + ftxc + 6xd, 

or, written in the shorter form, 

oc + od -f 6c + ftd. 

By considering the undivided rectangle you can give 
anottier expression for the area. It is the product of a+ft 
and c+df which we agreed to write in the form 

(a + 6)x(c + d), 
or (a + b){c + d). 

What then do we know of these two expressions? — ^That 
they are equal, since each is the number of sq. cm. in a 
certain area. 

20. Is it true that whatever numbers a 6 c d are 

(a + fe)(c + d) = oc + ad + 6c + bd? 

Is it true only when these numbers are the lengths of lines, 
or is it true also when you buy a+b loaves at c+d pence 
each, or, as a particular case, 6 white and 8 brown loaves at 
2^ pence each ? — ^We are at liberty to buy the white loaves 
first and then the brown, and we are at liberty to pay down 
2 pence on every loaf and then the remaining hal^nny ; 
which gives us as the price in pence 

5x2 + 5xJ + 3x2 + SxJ 

in addition to the other form, 8 x 2| pence. Or^^we could 
represent the whole price by a figure, such as Fig. 5, 
representing a loaf by a centimetre across the page and a 
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penny by a centimetre down the page ; the partitioned area 
would then represent the four parts of the price. And the 
same reasoning applies whatever numbers of loaves are 
bought and whatever the price per loaf. 
May you then conclude that 

(a + 6) (c + d) = ac + a^ + 6c + &d 

for all numbers, whatever may be the concrete problem in 

hand ? It looks as if other cases could be represented in 

the same way by Fig. 5. 

It will be well for you to watch as to the applicability of 
this formula, when you have occasion to use it. There are 
kinds of numbers (negative numbers, complex numbers, 
vector quantities, &c.), some of which you may meet later, 
and which you have not yet considered in connexion with 
this formula. Beware of applying to these without caution 
results you have found true for ordinary arithmetical 
numbers. 

21. In the same way discuss the area of a square measur- 
ing a+b each way. In future the units of length and area 
wSl not always be explicitly mentioned ; it will be assumed 
that they correspond, so that if the lengths are supposed 
given in centimetres the unit of area will be the square 
centimetre, and so on. 

The result of the discussion may be written 

(a + b)x{a + h) = axa + hxh + ax6x2, 
or (a + h){a + 6) = oa + 66 + a62, 
or (a + 6)(a + 6) = oa + 66 + 2a6, 

and the same caution is necessary about the applicability of 
this formula, and of all such formulas. 

Ex. 5. In the same way discuss another expression for (a + b + c) 
X (a + 6 + c) by considering a square measuring a + 6 + c in the 
side. 

22. How would you calculate the price of 8 tons 7 cwt. of 
coal at 19^. a ton, and the price of 8 tons 18 cwi at 19s. 
a ton ? Direct calculation is possible, but a little foresight 
will often lighten the work. 

In the first case the work is lightened by reckoning the 
price at £1 a ton and then subtracting ls» a ton. In the 
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second case we may in addition reckon first the price of 
9 tons and then subtract the price of 2 cwt. Further, 
we may make formulas useful for such cases, in which we 
use letters instead of numbers ; so that any particular case 
may be treated by giving the letters numerical values 
instead of reasoning out the particular case for itself. 

As in Arts. 19 and 20 such formulas are closely con- 
nected with formulas about rectangular areas, which will 
now be discussed. 

23. Draw four rectangles measuring 

a + b by c — d, 

a — 6 by c — c7, 

a — 6 by a — 6, 

a + 6 by a — 6, 

and express their areas in terms of rectangles having sides 
of lengths abed. 

a-4> b 



od 



:m^ 



i^fe|pife^^,^^^i^ia 






Fig. 6. 



a- 

Fia. 7. 



Figs. 6 and 7 need little additional explanation. In each 
the shaded part is the original rectangle. In each express 
the areas ay.c^ axd, bxc^ bxd in terins of the rect- 
angles F Q B 8, By this means it is seen that in Fig. 6 

(a+ b)x(c — dj = axe + bxc — axd — bxd, 

or, more shortly, 

(a + b){c — d) ^ ac + be — ad -- bd, 

and in Fig. 7 

(a — b)x(c — d) = axe + bxd — axd — bxc, 
or (a — 6) (c — d) = oc + 6e? — ad — he. 
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Now draw Figs. 6 and 7 over again, but making o « a 
and d ^ h. It results that 

{a + h)x{a — h) ^ axa — hxh, 

or (a + l>)(a — 6) = oa — &5, 

and {a — b)x{a — h) ^ axa + hxh — 2xax&, 

or (a — 6) (a — 6) = oa + bb — 2ah. 

Ex. 6. Calculate to three significant figures 997 x 1014 and 
997x997. 

Is there any limitation on the values that a, by o, d may 
have ? — a must be greater than b, and c greater than d, to 
make the rectangles possible. 

Note. The notation of the index is better not introduced 
at this stage, not until the need is felt of shortening the 
writing ; and when that need is felt, the pupils may with 
great advantage be asked to invent contractions. 

EXEKGISES. 

7. Draw any closed curve on squared paper, and find its area by 
counting squares. 

8. A triangle ABGy right-angled 
at B, has side AB 6 inches long 
and side jBG 4 inches long. AB 
is divided into a number of equal 
parts, on which rectangles are 
constructed as in Fig. 8. Find 
the sum of the areas of the 
rectangles (i) when 9 in number 
(AB divided into 10 parts), (ih 
when 99 in number (AB dividea 
into 100 parts). 
Fia.. 8. In each case find the differ- 

ence between this sum and Uie 
area of the triangle. 
9. Draw a straight line XQy 9 inches long, and mark the position 
of a point Z, lynches distant from the Hne and near the middle 
of the line. Draw a straight line AB on tracing-paper; mark 
a point N on this line 2J inches from A, Move the tracing-paper 
about so that AB always passes through Z, and A is iJways on the 
line XQ, Find in this way the locus of N ; that is, for each position 
of A determine the position of N by pricking through the tracing- 
paper, and then draw a smooth curve through the points thus found. 
Give reasons for thinking that the curve would never meet XQ. 
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10. Draw the field sketched in Fig. 9 (the lengths given being in 
yards) to a scale of 1 inch to 

50 yards, and so find its area. 

An ancient Egyptian formula 
for the area of a four-sided field 
is *the mean of one pair of oppo- 
site sides multiplied by the mean 
of the other pair '. How much < 
per cent, is this wrong in the 
present case? Name any case 
in which this formula is true, 
or give a simple reason why it 
cannot always be true. 

11. If a square has each side 
3*4 inches long, what is its area ? 

If two boys were to calculate the area, one taking the length of 
a side as (3*4+01;) inches, and the other taking it as (3*4 - x) inches, 
what should be the difference between their results ? And what (to 
the nearest tenth of a square inch) is this difference if aE;=0*04 ? 

12. If the floor of a storehouse is capable of bearing the weight 
of 4^ cwt. to the superficial foot, how many high could ^ou, with 
safety, stow cases measuring 2} feet by l^feet, and weighing 1 cwt. 
Iqr. 131b. each? 

13. In order to determine the cross-sectional area of a river 
channel at a certain place a series of soundings are taken, and the 
results are given in tne table below : — 



Fig. 9. 



Distance of sounding from 
right bank in feet . . 

Depth of sounding in feet 



10 
17 



14 
20 



18 



17 



80 
10 



34 

7 
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Plot a section of the channel on squared paper, and compu the 
area of the cross-section in square feet. 




Fig. 10. 
14. Draw a right-angled isosceles triangle ABC with hjrpotenuse 
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(that is, the side opposite the right angle) AB 10 cm., and a line 
KGL of indefinite length at right angles to AB. On tracing-paper 
make a copy ach of ABC and place it as shown in the rough sketch 
in Fig. 10. Now bring o to d, and starting from this point slide 
the tracing-paper to the left till otb coincides with AB^ o always 
being on KLy and ab perpendicular to KL, If M and N are the 
points of intersection of the two pairs of sides, find from measure- 
ments (i) the area of GMoN when o has moved 5 cm., (ii) the rate 
of movement of J&f if o moves uniformly at 1 cm. per sec. 

15. Find the area of a regular hexagon whose side is 1 inch. 

(A regular hexagon has 
six sides all equal and has 
each of its six angles 
120'.) 

A piece of wire netting 

^^ , ,^^ . - consists of hexagoniu 

/"\? ) \ /" meshes an inch in the side 

_ _ (see the rough sketch in 

"g\ y~^ /*~\ Fig. 11). Each horizontal 

side (such as AB or OD) of 

a mesh is formed of two 

wires, and each of the other 

Fig. 11. sides, such as BC or CE, 

is formed of one wire. 

Find, approximately, the length of wire contained in a square foot 

of the netting. 

16. Construct a triangle ABC, given A = 90^, AB «= 7*6 cm., 
-40 « 5*7 cm. On BO, GA, AB as bases, and exterior to the 
triangle, describe squares K, L, M. Given that there is a simple 
relation between the areas of K, L, M, find it by measurement 
and calculation. 

Repeat with equilateral triangles j^, £, M, instead of squares. 

17. A recreation ground was surveyed by running a line through 
it. From the line offsets to the fence were taken at right angles 
at regular intervals of 50 links, the length in links of the successive 
ofbets on one side of the line being 30 (at the starting-point), 
37, 61, 45, 72, 80, 40, 60, 69, 48, 19. Give, as the decimal of an 
acre to the nearest hundredth, the area included between the line 
run through and the fence. 100 links « 1 chain. 10 square 
chains » 1 acre. 

18. In a chemical experiment I require to dissolve one gram of 
coi>per in acid. I have a reel of copper wire 100 metres long, 
which weighs 3| kilograms. What length of wire must I cut off 
for the purpose ? Mark off the length in question, writing your 
numerical answer below the measured length, calculated to the 
degree of approximation attainable in measuring. 
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19. The population curves, 1, 2 and 3 (in Fig. 12), are those of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland respectively. What was the 
population of each of those countries in 1841 ? When was the 
population of Ireland decreasing most rapidly, and that of England 
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increasing most rapidly ? Forecast from the curve the population 
of England in 1911. 

{Exam^gU^ ofreadma: The population of Scotland in 1831 was 
2 millions, that of Ireland in 1821 was 6*8 millions, and that of 
England in 1871 was 22*5 millions.) 
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20. The Navy expenditure is given below for certain years. 
Plot these on a diagram and draw a broken line through the points. 
Draw also a straight line to lie as near this broken line as possible, 
and taking this straight line to indicate what the en>enditure would 
be in 1905-6, and in 1906-7, if there was no change of plans, 
estimate the expenditure for each of these years. If the population 
maybe estimated as 44 millions in 1906-7, what would the cost per 
head be in that year ? 

£ 

1897-8 20,848,863 

1898-9 23,880,875 

1899-1900 26,731,220 

1900-1 29,998,529 

1901-2 30,981,315 

1902-3 31,003,977 

1903-4 36,709,477 

1904-5 36,889,600 

21. One man walks up a street 600 yards long at the rate of 200 
yards in three minutes, but stops for five minutes in a shop half- 
way up the street. Another man, starting from the same end as 
the first, but seven minutes later, walks after him at the rate of 
100 yards per minute. Draw lines on the squared paper which will 
indicate their respective distances from the end of the street at 
given times, using 1 inch to represent two minutes, and 1 inch 
to represent 100 yards. 

Hence, or otherwise, find where and when the second man will 
overtake the first. 
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L How shall we measure the air-space of the schoolroom ; 
how much oil an oil-drum holds ; how much coal can he 
mined from a given seam ; or how much water a swimming- 
bath or a reservoir holds ? What sort of unit do we need 
for these ? 

Let us begin with the schoolroom. 

Our unit must be a piece of space, such as a cubic metre, 
or a cubic foot. These are suitable for measuring the 
volume of a room« For smaller volumes the litre, ^lon, 
cubic inch, cubic centimetre, &c., are useful 

Make a decimetre cube and an inch cube of paper by 
cutting out suitable 
pieces of paper, folding 
them, and pasting them 
together (see Fig. 1) ; 
leave margins for the 
pasting. If you can get 
pasteboard make a foot 
cube from it. In a corner 
of the room mark with 
chalk how a metre cube 
would stand. 

Measure in metres the 
length, breadth, and 
height of the room you 
are in, which we will suppose rectangular. Suppose them 
to be 18 metres, 10 metres, and 4 metres, neglecting 
fractions for the present. (The teacher will of course use 
the actual dimensions in place of these.) If you covered 



Fig. 1. 
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the floor with a layer of metre cubes, how many would 

there be, and what would be their volume ? 130 cubes, 

and their volume 130 cubic metres. How many 

layers would fill the room, how many cubes are there 

then, and what is the volume or air-space of the room? 

4 layers, 520 cubes, and the air-space is 520 cubic metres, 
or, in terms of the measured dimensions, 13 x 10 x 4 cubic 
metres. 

The building bricks that children use, or clay or plasticine 
shaped into cubes, should be used as models. 

2. Now measure the room more accurately, and suppose 
we find the dimensions in metres 13*6, 10*2, and 4*4. What 
additions must be made to the volume calculated ? 

With the building bricks a model, which is not to scale, 
may be made by increasing each dimension by a unit, or 
a model to scale may be made by using pieces of board along 
with the bricks. Either model shows that we can fill up 
the space left by — 

(a) three slabs measuring (in metres) 13 x 10 x 0*4, 
10x4x0*6, 4x13x0-2; 

(h) three pillars measuring 4 x 0*6 x 0*2, 13x0*2x0*4, 
10x0*4x0*6; 
(c) a little block measuring 0*6 x 0'2 x 0*4. 

What is the volume of a slab, say the horizontal one ? 
How many metre cubes ^would ten such slabs together 
make? — They would make 13x10x4 cubes, so that one 

slab has a volvime of jg , or 13x10x0*4 cubic 

metres. 

What is the volume of a pillar, say the vertical pillar? 
How many such pillars would you put together to be able 
to cut them up into metre cubes? 

And how many copies of the little block would you put 
together to be able to cut the figure so made into metre 
cubes? 

We can now calculate the volume of each piece, and we 
see that to find the total volume we carry out operations 
that could be used to give the product 13*6 x 10*2 x 4*4, or 
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610*368. Oive separately the volumes of the original piece, 
the slabs, the pillfurs, and the little block. They are 

c. JXU 
Original piece .... 520 

Slabs 86*4 

Pillars 8-92 

Little block 0-048 



610-868 



and, assuming the dimensions of the room to have been 
measured to the nearest decimetre, we give as an appropriate 
result for the air-space 610 cubic metres. What is the order 
of importance of the various volumes you have given ? And 
how many of them affect the result if it is wanted to one 
significant figure ? If to two significant figures? 

If you had begun with the decimetre and cubic decimetre 
as units, what would you have had for dimensions and 
volume of the room ? And what is this volume expressed 
in cubic metres ? 

8. Give a formula for the air-space in terms of the 
dimensions of the room. The air-space and the dimensions 
being expressed in corresponding units, we have 

volume » length x breadth x height, 

or, if we denote volume, length, breadth, and height by 
V, I, hy h, 

t?« IxbxJh 
or V = Ibh 

Need the length, &c., be whole numbers or involve only 

decimals of a particular kind ? No; for decimals to any 

number of places we can proceed by using successive units, 
smaller and smaller; or we can begin with a unit small 
enough for the smallest volume that occurs ; and in either 
case we arrive at the formula 

t;«= Ixhxh. 

Are vulgar fractions also included? Vulgar fractions 
could be considered for themselves in the same way as 
decimals, but any vulgar fraction can be expressed decimally 
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— ^by a terminated decimal — to any degree of accuracy we 
choose ; and therefore, to any degree of accuracy we choose, 
vulgar fractions are already included. 

Later we shall meet with numbers that cannot be expressed 
with absolute accuracy by either decimal or vulgar fractions ; 
for instance, the length in inches of the diagonal of an inch 
square (that is, the line joining opposite comers). But these 
numbers also can be expressed decimally to any degree of 
accuracy we choose. So that for any rectangular piece of 
space of length Z, breadth &, and height h, the volimie (in 
the corresponding unit) is given by 

V = Ixhxh. 

Ex. 1. In Huxley's opinion the air in a room ought to be 
renewed at the rate of 60,000 litres an hour for every person 
present. On this reckoning, how often would complete renewal 
of the air be necessary in the room you are in ? 

The standard gallon measure. 

4. Get a standard gallon measure, and try to determine 
its capacity in cubic inches. How will you set about 

it ? ^We could try how many inch cubes can be packed 

in. Or we could try how many go to the bottom layer and 
how many layers there are. And what is the rela- 

tion between the number of cubes in a layer and the area of 

the bottom of the gallon measure ? The number of cubes 

in a layer is the nimiber of inch squares that could be 
marked out on the bottom. Measure the inside 

diameter of the gallon measure (71 inches), draw a circle 
of this diameter to represent the bottom, and mark out on 
it as many inch squares as you can. 

In packing-in the inch cubes you left some corners unfilled. 
What will you do with these? — We need smaller units. 
These might be obtained by supposing an inch cube sliced 
into ten equal slabs for the first smaller unit, a slab sliced 
into ten equal pillars for the second unit, and a pillar cut 
into ten little cubes measuring 0*1 inch each way for the 
third unit. Of these three kinds of smaller units how 

many kinds do you use to complete approximately the bottom 
layer, and how are they related to areas on the bottom of 
the vessel? On your drawing of the bottom of the vessel 
show the bases of all the units used for the bottom layer. 
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Count up the area thus covered on the drawing, and the 
volume of the units that would form the first layer in the 



6. Measure the inside height of the vessel (7*1 inches). 
How many layers like the bottom layer could you pack in, 

and what volume would they occupy? Seven layers, and 

their volume in cubic inches would be seven times the area 
in square inches of the bottom of the vessel. And 

what further layer do you need? — ^A thin layer, O'l of the 
thickness of the bottom layer, so that its volume is 0*1 
of the volume of the bottom layer. 

And the whole volume ? ^It is in cubic inches 7*1 times 

the area in square inches of the bottom. Compare 

this result with that for the schoolroom. In each case, all 
the quantities being expressed in corresponding units, 

the volume = the area of the base X the height. 

The floor of a room is said to be horizontal and the 
walls to be vertical. When the gallon measure stands on 
a table its base is also horizontal and its sides vertical. 
And in our discussion of these cases the shape of the floor 
and the shape of the bottom of the gallon measure were of 
no consequence, so that we know that in such cases, what- 
ever the shape of the base, 

volume = area of base X height. 

6. Look up arithmetical tables to find how many cubic 
inches a gallon is equal to, and compare with your former 
result Can you explain why they differ ? — ^We did not com- 
pletely fill up the vessel with our solid units, and the units of 
area marked out on the circle that represented the bottom 
did not completely fill the circle. Consider the parts 

within the circle not accounted for, judge by eye how 
many squares measuring 0*1 by 0*1 they are equal to, 
correct your former result, and compare again with the 
true result*. 

Ex. 2. Each member of the class draws a circle at random. 
Then he measures its circumference (that is, the length of the 

* There is another source of error in the approximation 7*1 inches 
used for diameter and height. 
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curve) by stepping round it with dividers. He also measures the 
diameter, and calculates the quotient 

circumference 
diameter. 

Then all the results from the different circles are collected and 
tabulated in three columns, under the heads — 

Diameter I Circumference | Circumference 

in cm. I in cm. | -r diameter. 

Is there anything noticeable about the results ? Would the third 
column be much affected if the measurements were taken in 
inches ? 

Ex. 3. Take a coin and measure its circumference by rolling it 
along a graduated ruler. Measure its diameter and calculate 

circumference -r- diameter. 

Ex. 4. Each pupil again draws a circle of any size on squared 
paper, and draws a square on a radius of the circle. Then he finds 
the area of the circle and of the square by counting squares, 

J'udging by eye what to allow for the squares partly included. Then 
le calculates 

area of circle -t- area of square on radius. 

All the results are collected and tabulated under the heads — 

Area of circle I Area of square I Area of circle 
in sq. cm. | on radius in sq. cm. | -r- area of square. 

Is anything noticeable about the results? — It is noticed that 
the numbers in the last column are pretty nearly the same, and 
pretty nearly the same as in the laist column of the preceding 
table. Would you expect any of these results to be quite 

accurate ? — No ; the measurement of a length is not likely to be 
more exact than to the nearest millimetre, or at the outside to the 
nearest tenth of a millimetre ; the eye is no great judge of the 
area of the s(][uares partly included ; each line has some tMckness ; 
and in stepping the dividers along the circumference it is dificult 
to step fairly on the line. 

7. Further developments of mathematics show that if all the 
operations mentioned in Exercise 4 could be accurately carried 
out, all the numbers in the third columns would be the same 
number, and they show how this number can be calculated to 
as many decimal places as you please. It has been calculated 
to a great many places, but the value 3*1416 is as accurate 
as you are likely to need, and for most purposes 3*14 is near 
enough. This number occurs so often that (to save writing) 
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a contraction is used for it, namely the Greek letter ir ; so 
that we may say the circumference of a drde is 8*14 times 
the diameter, or (if we need to be more accurate) 8*1416 
times the diameter, or we can say it is ir times the diameter, 
leaving over the decision which of these values is to be 
used for 9r, or whether a still more accurate value is to be 
used. 

And, calling the radius of the circle r, we may write 
down the area of the circle in various ways, a few of whidi 
are: — 

8*14 times the square on the radius, 

8*U16 X radius X radius, 

irxrxr, 

3*14rr, 

vrr. 

8. Avemges. There were various reasons why the values 
in the last columns of the tables in Exercises 2 and 4 were 
not likely to be accurate. Are the values likely to be too 

great or too little ? ^They might be either, some are likely 

to be too great and others too little. If you arrange 

the values in order of size, greatest firsts those at the 
beginning are likely to be too great, those at the end too 
small, while one from the middle of the list is likely to be 
nearer the true value than one from either end. How will 
you select a likely number from the list? We might 
choose the middle number. Or we might take a number 
midway between the two extremes. Or we might (and this 
is the usual way) add together all the values and divide this 
sum by the number of tiiese values. The result of this is 
called the average of the values. Calculate the average 
of the values in the third column of each table and compare 
it with 3-14. 
Ex. 5. In a company of soldiers 

49 were 68 inches in height 

33 „ 69 

14 „ 70 

10 „ 71 

1 » 73 

What was the average height ? 

If there were A soldiers of height a, B of height 6, C of height c, 
and D of height i, what would be the average height ? 

s2 
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Ex. 6. A boy made in four successive examinations the marks 
73, 84, 90, 100. What was his average mark ? After the second 

73 + 84 
examination the boy calculated his average as — 5 — = 78*6, after 

the third examination he reckoned his average as 5 — ~ ^'^' 

after the fourth he reckoned it 5 = 92*1. Criticize his 

method, showing to which examinations he gave too much weight 
and to which he gave too little. 

9. We have seen that a circle of radius r has an area (in 
corresponding units) of 3*14 x rx r. Use this expression to 
calculate the area of the bottom of the standard gallon 
measure, and the capacity of the vessel in cubic inches, and 
compare with your previous results. Also give an expres- 
sion for the capacity of such a vessel whose height is h and 
the radius of whose base is r. 

Ex. 7. Take a standard litre, measure its height (17 '2 cm.) and 
its diameter (8*6 cm.), and find in two ways its capacity in 
cubic centimetres. Compare with the value given in ariUimetical 
tables. 

Volume of a reservoir.* 

10. A reservoir has been made by damming up a valley. 
The bottom may be taken as level ground, 26 hectares in 
area. The area of the water surface as the water rises is 
as follows: — 

Depth in metres ... 5 10 15 20 25 30 

Area of water surface) 37 ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^20 
m hectares ) 

and the reservoir is full when the depth is 30 metres. 

How will you determine the quantity of water it will hold ? 

Can you divide the water approximately into horizontal layers 

bounded by vertical sides ? 
Suppose a wall built round the 26 hectares of level 

bottom, carried up 5 metres, and the space behind filled 

^- * The method of finding limits between which a (][uantity hes, 
discussed in articles 10-12, should be first introduced m connexion 
with some simpler problem than the reservoir. For instance, the 
class might, for the area of a circle drawn on squared paper, set 
an upper limit by counting the squares partially included, and a 
lower limit by leaving out of count the partiaUy included squares. 
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up flush with the wall. Then when the water stands at 6 
metres it is of a shape that we know how to deal with ; it has 
the same shape as the gallon measure with a horizontal 
bottom and vertical sides, a shape called cylindrical. 
What is the volume, the height being 5 metres and the area 

of the base 26 hectares ? Is it 26 x 5 with any unit ? No, 

because metres and hectares are not corresponding units ; 
we had better first express the 26 hectares as 260,000 
square metres. Then we know the volume is in cubic 
metres 5 x 260,000 or 1,300,000. 

II. If now another wall is built round the water's edge 
while it stands at a depth of 6 metres, and then the reser- 
voir filled to a depth of 10 metres, we shall have another 
cylindrical piece of water of volume 1,850,000 cubic metres. 
Treating the other layers in the same way, we have the 
volumes of the six layers, in cubic metres, 

1,300,000 

1,850,000 

2,460,000 

3,800,000 

4,250,000 

5,200,000 
or in all 18,350,000 cubic metres. We know that this is 
not exact, that it is less than the true volume, but we do not 
know how much less. Could you find a result that is 
more than the true volume, and thus have some idea how 
far wrong our results may be ? 

We could obtain cylindrical layers by cutting away the 
banks of the reservoir instead of filling up with walls. 
Thus we begin at the line of the edge the water has when 
5 metres deep and cut down all round to the bottom level ; 
this gives, when the reservoir is filled again to 5 metres, 
a layer 87 hectares in area and 5 metres in thickness. Treat- 
ing each layer in the same way, we have now for the six 
layers, in cubic metres, 

1,850,000 

2,450,000 

3,300,000 

4,250,000 

5,200,000 

6,000,000 
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or in all 28,050,000 cubic metres. And we know the 
volume of the actual reservoir to be less than this. Com- 
paring the two results, we may say that the volume is about 
20,000,000 cubic metres. 

Gould this work have been shortened ? — ^As each of the 
areas had to be multiplied by 5 and these products added, 
we could have added the areas and then multiplied by 5. 

12. If the area of the water surface of a reservoir at 
different levels is given by 



Level of water in metres 
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9 



give two approximate expressions for the volume of water. 

One of these is, in cubic metres, 

j)xa +i?x6 + p^c + pxd +jpxe + px/, 
or pa + ph + pc + pd + pe + pf, 

or 1> X (a + 6 + c + e^ + c + /), 

or . p(a + h + c + d + e + f), 

and the other, written in the shortest of these forms, 
p(6 + c+d + e+/+p). 

Is there any limitation on the numbers that these letters 
may represent? The discussion assumed the area of the 
water surface to increase as the water rose, so that 
a h c d e fg must be in order of increasing magnitude, 
that is, each is greater than any preceding one. 

18. Suppose there is a series of boxes, the bottom of each 
measuring 80 cm. by 60 cm., while the heights differ. 
Calculate the volume for various heights, and show in a 
graph how the volume varies as the height changes. 

Suppose another series of boxes all of the same height, 
70 cm., and with the bottoms square and of varying size. 
Calculate and show in a graph how the volume varies as 
the side of the square bottom varies. 

Suppose a third series of boxes, all cubes, and varying in 
size. Show in a graph how the volume varies as the 
length of the edge varie& 

In the first of these three cases the volume depends on, 
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or varidB with, the height of the box, or, in mathematical 
language, is a function of the height of the box. In the 
second ilie Tolume depends on, or varies with, or is a 
function of, the length of a side of the square bottom. In 
the third the volume depends on, or varies with, or is a 
function of, the length of an edge of the cubical box. 

14. One man A lends another B X10,000, and B agrees 
to pay at the end of every year for the use of this money 
£4 for every J^lOO he has borrowed, or, in the usual semi- 
Latin phrase, 4 per cent How much does he pay annually 
on the loan of £10,000? — ^He pays £400. 

If A and B agree that this £400 need not be paid over 
but considered as an additional loan, what does B owe 
at the end of the year ? — He owes £10,400. For 

the second year B has now to pay on hia loan of £10,400. 
What is the payment on this ; and, if this also is added to 
the loan, what is the amount of the loan at the end of the 
second year ? 

On this plan, by what do you multiply the original loan to 
find the amount of the loan at the end of the first year? 
And by what do you multiply the amount of the loan at 
the end of the first year to get the amount at the end of the 
second ? In both cases the multiplier is 1*04. 

On this plan, to what does a loan of £1 increase in a 

year ? It increases to £ 1*04. And in two years ? 

£ 1*04 X 1*04. And in three, or four, or five years? 

To £1-04 X 1-04x1-04, or £1-04 x 1-04x1-04x1-04, or 
£1-04 X 1-04 X 104 X 1-04 x 1-04. 

These expressions become tedious to write. The pupils 
should be encouraged to express this tedium, and then asked 
for suggestions of shorter ways of writing the expressions. 
The usual contraction is not immediately necessary, and the 
work may go on for a while without it, or with the help of 
contractions invented by the pupils. 

Now calculate what a loan of £1 would increase to in 
four years, for different rates of pa3rment for its use, say for 
1, 2, 8, . . . 10 per cent Tabulate these, and also show in 
a graph how the total to which the loan increases depends 
on the rate per cent., that is, show the total for 4 years as 
a function of the rate per cent. 
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Give an expression for the amount to which a loan of £1 
wUl increase in four years at r per cent. It is 

What will it increase to in ten years ? 

If in the expression for the amount in four years the 
brackets were obliterated, what would the expression mean ? 
Compare this meaning and the original meaning when 
r = 10 and when r = 60. 

Exercises. 

8. Measure, in centimetres, a rectangular block of wood, aud 
calculate Its volume. 

Weigh it and find how much a cubic decimetre would weigh. 

9. A mahogany pattern, made from wood weighing 762 grams 
per cubic decimetre, weighed 2*84 kilograms. A gun-metal castiiiK 
of the same size and shape weighed 30*8 kilograms, the gun-metal 
employed weighing 8*46 kilograms i>er cubic decimetre. Show 
that there must be a cavity in the casting, and find what weight of 
metal would fill it. All the numbers are given to three signmcant 
figures. 

Take the weight of the wood as a grams per cubic decimetre, 
of the gun-metcl as b kilograms per cubic decimetre, of the pattern 
as c kilograms, and of the casting as d kilograms, and give an 
expression for the weight of metal that would fill the cavity. 

10. Draw any rectangle and suppose it to represent the bottom 
of a cistern on a scale of 1 inch to 1 foot. If 200 gallons of water 
are run into the cistern, to what level will they ml it ? A cubic 
foot is 6*23 gallons. 

11. A room 460 square feet in area is to be floored with wood blocks, 
the flooring to be 2 inches thick. What will the blocks cost at 
Sa. 6d, per cubic foot ? 

A room p square feet in area is to be floored with wood blocks, the 
flooring to be g inches thick. What will the blocks cost at r shil- 
lings a cubic foot ? 

12. The ends of a workshop are 10 metres wide, the height at the 
ridge of the roof is 8 metres and at the eaves 5*2 metres. The 
workshop is 18 metres long. What is the floor area in square 
metres, and the air-space in cubic metres ? 

13. A ton of lead is rolled into a sheet |-inch thick. Determine 
the area of the sheet in square feet, given that 1 cubic foot of lead 
weighs 712 lb. 

A ton of lead is rolled into a sheet m inches thick. Determine 
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the area of the sheet in square feet, supposing a cubic foot of lead 
weighs n pounds. 

14. The royalty paid by a mining company for a horizontal seam 
of coal is j£100 per acre per foot thick. Find how much this 
amounts to per ton, a cubic foot of the coal weighing about 70 lb. 

15. Find, to the nearest i>enny, the value of 100 yards of copper 
wire, of which the section is circular, of diameter | of an inch. 
(1 cubic foot of copper weighs 8,570 oz. ; the value of 1 ton of 
copper is £78 lbs,) 

Supposing 1 ton of copper worth a pounds sterling, and 1 cubic 
foot of copper to weigh b ounces, find an expression in shillings for 
the value of m yards of copper wire of diameter n inches. 

16. A rectangular subway is to be made h feet wide and c feet 
high. The earth weighs x pounds per cubic foot. How many 
tons of earth wiU be removed in making I feet of the subway ? 

If air is driven in at one end of the subway at the rate of k 
cubic feet per minute, what wiU be the speed of the air along the 
subway ? 

Give numerical answers for the case in which & « 9, c « 8, 
a;=70, Z « 1, fc » 2,000. 

17. Fig. 2 shows the plan of a church, the east end terminating in 
a semi-circle. Find the area of the floor. 

The average height of the church is 60 feet, and it is estimated 
that for health every 
individual requires 
a supply of fresh air 
at the rate of 2,000 a 
cubic feet per hour, i 
A service lasts 1^ ' 
hours ; at the be- < 
ginning the air is S 
&esh, but there is , 
no renewal of air ^ 
during the service. 
How many will the 
church accommodate 

without injury to F10 2 

health ? 

18. A cubic block of wood, a inches in the edge, and weighing 
0*8 of an equal volume of water, floats in water. S«ut is 
gradually dissolved in the water till the brine is 1*2 times as heavy 
as water. How high will the block rise from its initial position ? 
Assume that the weight of the block is equal to the weight of the 
liquid displaced. 

19. Find the volume of water a reservoir will hold, given that its 
greatest depth is 30 feet ; the areas of the surface of the water Aj 



150 ft. 




<26ft.=^ 



5S, 



VOLUMES 



at heights h above the loweot point of the bottom, were measured 
and found to be : — 



A in sq. yds. 


2100 


8200^ 


13000 


15400 


20000 


25600 


/i in feet. . | 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 




Explain the method of calculation you adopt. 
20. If a square post has to be out from a cylindrical tree trunk, 
find roughly what percentage of the wood is wasted. 

21. Fig. 3 shows the seo- 
^ tion of a smaU watercourse. 
The surface velocity is 20 
inches per second, and the 
mean velocity « the sur- 
face velocity x 0*8. Find 
^^f^^j^ the discharge in gallons 

per minute. 
^^^* ^' 22. The population of a 

town increases uniformly, 
and in each period of three years the increase is 20 per cent, of the 
population at the beginning of that period. If the population was 
90,000 in January 1903, what will it be in January 1906 and 1912, 
and what was it in January 1897 ? 

By drawing a graph, find the population approximately in 
January of each year from 1900 to 1905^ 

23. The table below shows the distances (in miles) from London 
of certain stations, and the times of two trains, one up and one 
down. Suppose each run to be made at constant speed, and show 
by a graph the distance of each train from London at any time, 
using 1 inch to represent 20 miles, and 3 inches to represent 
an hour. 



s 



London ..... 
5J Willesden, arrive 

„ depart . 

66 Northampton, arrive 

„ depart 

113 Birmingham . . . 



4.30 p.m. 

4.38 

4.42 

5.50 

5.54 

7.0 



^ 7.0 p.m. 

(No intermediate 
stop.) 

5.0 p.m. 



At what point do they pass one another, and how far is each 
from London at 5.30? Which of the three runs made by the 
stopping train is the fastest ? 



CHAPTER V 

TO MAKE A COPY OP A MAP. 

1. Let us now discuss the problem how to make a copy 
of the map shown in Fig. 1.* How will you proceed ? Let 
us begin with Kingston. Where will you place it ? ^Any- 




* A local map should be used instead of that given, and the 
places on it chosen so that the distances to measure are greater. 
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where. Put it then at K (Fig. 2). And where will 

you put Wimbledon ? What condition must it satisfy ? It 

must be at the same distance from Wimbledon as on the 
given map, namely, 8*4 cm., and anywhere at that distance 
will do. Put it down then at W, anywhere on a circle 

with centre K and radius 3*4 cm. ; and consider Epsom. 

What do you know of its position? ^Epsom is 4*7 cm. 

from Kingston, so that it must lie somewhere on a circle 
with centre K and radius 4*7 cm. Will it do any- 
where at random on this circle? ^It is 6*4 cm. from 




Fig. 2. 

Wimbledon ; which gives another circle on which Epsom 
must lie. Do these two circles fix a certain point 

where Epsom must lie ? How will you decide between the 
two points in which the circles cut, or are you at liberty to 
choose one of them at random ? 

The pupils will easily see that only one of the points will do, 
but not so easily how to distinguish it. The usiial convention 
that the top of the map is the north, so that Wimbledon is 
east of Kingston, will enable them to place their copies with 
W east of Kf and to distinguish Epsom as the intersection 
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that, lies south of the line KW. Or without using the points 
of the compass, the pupils may be led to notice that a man 
going from Kingston to Wimbledon has Epsom on the right 
Having now K, W, and E on the map, how will you place 
Esher ? — ^By measuring its distances from two of the places 
already marked and proceeding as before. And the 

remaining places ? 

2. Now coimt up how many measurements you have 
made to copy the map. We had 



For Kingston 


measurements 


„ Wimbledon 


1 


,y Epsom 


2 


,, Esher 


2 


„ Bichmond 


2 


,. Twickenham 


2 



„ Hampton Court 2 

a total of 11 measurements for 7 places. 

If there had been 20 places on the map, how many 
measurements would have been needed ? — That means 18 
more places at 2 measurements each, or in all 11 + 26, that 
is, 87 measurements. In the whole number of 

measurements how many less are there than 2 each for all 

20 places? 8 less, 2 being saved on the first place put 

down, and 1 on the second place put down. 

How many measurements are wanted for a map of N 

places ? 2 for each, except for the 8 saved on the first two 

places, that is, 2 x j^/" — 8 measurements. 

How would you copy the river? How would you fix a 

number of points on it? ^We could fix as many points as 

we like in the same way as we fixed the places, and then draw 
the river freehand through them. 

8. Beturn now to consider the three places E, W, E. Say 
again how they were fixed, and how many conditions or 
measurements were needed to fix them. Would it make 
any diflPerence if we began by putting down W first of all 
instead of K? Or if we had taken E second instead of TF? 

Can you suggest anything else we could have measured in 
place of the three lengths KW, EE, WE? Could you 
make use of your protractor? — ^We could measure the 
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angles at £, W, and E. Do so^ and measure the 

corresponding angles on your copy of the map* 

We hare now 6 measurements, 3 lengths, and 8 angles, 
and we know that the 3 lengths are enough to enable us 
to make a map of K, W, E. If we had only 2 lengths, KW 

and KE, what more is needed ? Find by trial. ^An angle 

in addition will do. Does it matter which ? The 

angle K will do ; whether one of the other angles would 
do is not clear. Measure the angle at K, and use it 

to draw the triangle KWE, 

If you had only the length KW, could you make up with 
angles? — ^With the angles at K and W we could draw the 
triangle. Measure these angles and do so. 

Suppose that you measure only one length KW, and for 
the rest measure angles only. Could you in this way copy 
the whole map ? Do so. 

Suppose again that you copy the whole map in this way, 
but by an error make KW of length 6 cm. instead of 3*4 cm. 
Draw the whole figure that you get in this way and compare 
it with the original map. Does it look like the original map ? 

4. The Plane Table. — ^A man takes a sheet of paper on a 
drawing-board to a high point in Wimbledon from which 
he can see a wide stretch of country. He fixes the board 
horizontal, and marks a spot W on the paper to represent 
Wimbledon. Then from W he draws lines pointing to 
Kingston, Epsom, &c., and labels them * to Kingston ', &c. 
He now removes to Kingston, where we must suppose him 
to go up in a captive balloon to command a wide stretch of 
countiy. On the line labelled 'to Kingston' he marks a 
point K to represent Kingston. Then he sets up the board 
so that the line jBTTF points to Wimbledon, and draws from K 
lines to Epsom, &c., and labels them ' to Epsom', &c.,as before. 
There are now two lines labelled Ho Epsom ', and he marks 
Epsom at their point of intersection ; and so with all the 
o&er places. In this way he makes a map of the district. 

Select two high points in your neighbourhood, and use 
this method to make a map of the district. 

A board made with certain attachments so that it can 
be levelled and fixed for accurate use in this way is called a 
plane table. 
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6. Angles, — In order to lay down TTat the proper distance 
from K, you measured KW as 3*4 cm., and laid off this 
distance. Could you have laid 
off the distance without a centi- 
metre scale? — ^Yes, by opening 
the compasses to reach from K 
to W and laying off this dis- 
tance. You measured the 
angles with your protractor, and 
laid them off with the protractor. 
Could you hare done without a 
protractor ? Lay down K and 
W without using a centimetre 
scale, and consider how you 
will make the angle WKE of 

the right size. ^We could cut 

or fold a piece of paper (Fig. 3) 
so as to fit the angle at Eongston. 
Then iT being laid on K 
and JTP along KW, E^Q 
gives the direction of the 
line KE. Use this 

method to lay down Epsom, 
Bichmond, &c., on your 
map, considering all the 
time whether you can in 
any way simpltfy the pro- 
cedure. 

By repetition of the cut- 
ting out of pieces of paper 
to fit the angles the pupils 
will discover, or be led to 
discover, that the pieces A 
and B (Fig. 4) of the scrap 
of paper used need not be 
cut away.that it is sufficient 
to lay Jff^ on JT of the origi- 
nal map and rule JSTP and 
K^QJ EL line with the parts of 
EW and KE that project 
beyond. Thenitisseenthat 
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it is sufficient to mark the points K' P Q without ruling any 
lines. The next step is that if we know the lengths £^P, K'Q, 
and PQ we can always place the points K' P Qin proper rela- 
tive position without using the scrap of paper at all. That is, 
P and Q are taken anywhere on KW and KEon the original 
map, KP is laid off of the proper length on the new map, 
and Q is found as the intersection of two circles, one with 
centre K and known radius KQ, and the other with centre P 
and known radius PQ. By carrying this out with as few 
operations as possible we arrive at the following construction. 

e. To draw from Q (Pig. 5) a line making with QP an 




Fig. 5. 

angle equal to the angle K ; with the point K as centre draw 
a circle cutting the two arms of the angle in A and B, and 
with Q as centre draw an equal circle cutting QP in G. Then 
take ilie length AB on the compasses and lay off this length 
as a chord CD in the second circle, and join BQ. BQP is 
an angle equal to K. 

How many points D are there ? 

7. Could you bisect a given angle K (Fig. 6), that is, draw 
a line dividing it into two equal 

parts? One way is to fold the 

legs KL and KM together. The 
crease line KN bisects the angle, 
since the two parts LKN and 
iOTJVfit when folded together, and 
are therefore equal. Could 

you adapt the method just dis- 
covered for copying an angle to 

the bisection of an angle? If we 

Fio. 6. '" can choose A on KL, B on KM^ 
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and C in the angle, so that KA » KB, AC - BC, and 
KC » KG, we shall have two triangles that fit together, so 
that the angles AKO and BKC will be equal. To do this, 
mark off KA and KB equal to one another ; then with 
centres A and B and any convenient radius draw drclee ; 
either point where they meet will do for 0. 

Ex. 1 . Take two points A and B 5 inches apart, and suppose these 
to represent two points on a straight coast, 1000 yards apurt. 
Simultaneous observations are taken at A and B of a ship jSf as it 
sails past, there being four pairs of observations, as follows : — 

1. i8f^B = 96% i8fB^ = 38^ 

2. 8AB^e&\ SBAr:'^2Xf. 

3. SAB^W", SBAr^^. 

4. SAB^ZSr, SBA^SV. 

Plot the 4 positions of the ship. Assuming that the ship's course 
is composed of two straight fines, find how near she approached 
the shore. AsHumiTig that she sails equally near the wina on each 
tack, draw a line showing the direction of the wind. 

Fixmg a triangle. 

8. It appears that there is a good deal of choice in the 
measurements that may be taken to make a copy of a map ; 
and also that copying a map means fixing in succession 
a number of triangles, that is, drawing the triangle, or 
taking measurement enough to be able to draw the tiiangle. 
Let us then consider in what different ways we can fix a 
triangle. 

We have seen that there are 6 things about a triangle that 
we can measure, namely, 8 sides 
and 8 angles. For shortness we 
will call the sides a b c and the 
angles A B Cf the angle A being 
opposite the side a, and so on 
(Fig. 7). 

Could you draw the triangle ABO 
from a knowledge of 1 side ? From ^ *, " ,- 

a knowledge of 2 sides? Of 8 rio. (. ^ 

BideB ? — ^The discussion of the map shows that 8 sides are 
enough, but not a less number; and knowing 8 sides we 
know all about the triangle, for we can draw it and measure 
the angles or anything else about it. 
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Make a triangle having a « 7*2 cm., h = 8*0 cm., c « 9*8 cm., 
and measure the angles. Try to make a triangle having 
a » 6*2 cm., h » 8*0 cm., c «" 1*6 cm. What condition must 
the given lengths satisfy to make a triangle possible ? — ^Any 
two sides together must be greater than the third. 

9. If two triangles are made with the same values for 

a h c, can they be fitted together? Lay down the side a 

(Sig. 8), tiien a knowledge of the length h tells us that A lies 




Fio. 8. 

somewhere on a circle L with centre C and radius b, and the 
length c tells us that A lies on a circle M with centre B and 
radius c. So that A must lie at one of the two intersections 
of these circles, say at the point marked A. Suppose another 
triangle ^'B'(r made, having £'(7 = a, (TA' = 6, A'B" = c, 
and lay it on the other so that B^ lies on B, and (/ on C 
Then, since ffA^ = &, A^ lies on a circle with centre C and 
radius h, that is, on the circle Z> and in the same way it lies 
on the circle M ; so that it lies at A or at P. If we originally 
placed A'B^Cf so that A' lies on the same side of BG as Ay 
then A' falls on A and the triangles fit. Or we could allow 
it to fall either way ; and if A' falls at P, we know from 
a former discussion (chapter I) that folding along BO brings 
P on ii, so that in this case also the triangles fit together. 

10. Tou know that 2 sides won't fix a triangle. Could 
you in place of the third side take any other measurement 
or measurements ? — ^We could measure an angle, or, if need 
be, 2 angles. 
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Try to make nine triangles in which (all the lengths being 


in centimetres) :- 


- 






1. 


a = 6-9, 


h = 9-4, 


= 60". 


2. 


a = 6-9, 


6 = 9-4, 


B = 50'. 


3. 


a«9-4, 


5 = 6-9, 


5 = 50-. 


4. 


a = 9-4, 


h = 4-3, 


B^W*. 


6. 


a = 9-4, 


h = 4-3, 


^ = 6o^ . 


6. 


a = 9-4, 


h = 4-3, 


= lo^ 


7. 


a - 9-4, 


6 = 4-3, 


o=l5o^ 


8. 


a = 9-4, 


h = 4-3, 


c=2oo^ 


9. 


a = 6-9, 


h = 9-4, 


J? = l30^ 



The pupils should attempt these constructions with little 
or no assistance. Half-successful and unsuccessful attempts 
are of value for the following discussion. 

For the fixing of a triangle by measurement of 2 sides and 
an angle or angles we may take as an angle to be measured 
the one between the 2 measured sides, or one not between, 
that is, one opposite to one of the sides. Let us take the 
angle between the sides, and call the sides a and h ; then 
the angle is O. Are these 3 measurements enough to fix 

the triangle ? ^Yes, for we can make an angle C with the 

protractor, and measure the lengths a and h along its two legs. 

If two triangles are made with the same values of a & C, 

will they fit together ? Yes, as we see by fitting the 2 

angles together so that the 2 longer legs fall together, and 
the 2 shorter together. 

Copy the triangle of Fig. 7 by means of its a h C> and 
without using a scale or protractor. 

Can a triangle always be made from given values of a 6 (7? 

^The lengths of a and h do not matter. G must be less 

than 180°. Draw two lines 8*2 cm. and 1*9 cm. long, 

and inclined to one another at 200°, and join the ends of the 

Unes. Has this triangle an angle of 200°? No, tiie angle 

of the triangle is 160° at the comer where we made an angle 
of 200° (Fig. 9). 




Fig. 9. 

11. We know that 2 sides alone are not enough to fix 
a triangle. Suppose, for instance, that we know a — 6 cm. 

p2 
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5 « 10 cm., but nothing more. Let us lay down BO » 6 cm., 
Then what do you know of the position of A ? — That it 

lies on a circle with centre G 
and radius 10 cm. (Fig. 10, a 
sketch drawn on a reduced 
scale). If now you are 

given also that A « 28^, how 
will you find the position of J. ? 
Try drawing the triangle with 
A in various positions on the 
circle. Or better, by drawing 
the triangle in various positions 
and measuring the angles A and 
Cdraw a graph giving the angle 
^ as a fdnction of the angle G 
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(Fig. 11). From this graph read off the value of C that 
corresponds to -4 = 23°. — ^There are two values, namely, 
0= IS'' and C^ 115° approximately. Make a tri- 

angle having a « 6 cm., b « 10 cm., C = 18°, and another 
having a= 6 cm., h = 10 cm., C= 115°, and measure the 
angle A in each. 
What is the greatest value A can have with the given 

values of a and h? The graph shows it to be about 

37°-5.* Make the triangle having A = 87°-5. — ^The 

graph gives C = 48°, and we make the triangle a = 6 cm., 
b = 10 cm., C - 48°. Measure LA of this triangle, 

measure also LB. 

12. Consider again a triangle having a — 6 cm., and 5 = 10 
cm., and lay down CA = 10 cm. 

Where, then, does B lie? It 

lies somewhere on a circle with 

centre C and radius 6 cm. (Fig. 12, 

drawn small). By taking 

B in various positions, see how 

L^ varies, and again draw a graph 

giving LA as a function of L C. 

What is the position of B when 

L^ is greatest? And how would Fig. 12. 

you use Fig. 12 to find B for a given value of ii ? 

Use figures like Fig. 10 or Fig. 12 to make a graph giving 
LJ9 as a function of LO (Fig. 11). 

From Fig. 10 or Fig. 12, or from the graphs of A and 
Bj make a graph of A+B as a function of C ; and also a 
graph of A+B-^ C as a function of C. 

18. We discussed the making of a triangle with 2 sides 
and 1 angle given, the angle being opposite a given side, first 
by laying down the side opposite the given angle, and then 
by laying down the side next the given angle. Let us now 
try laying down the angle first. Take a «= 5*4 cm., b = 6*9 cm., 

* The degree was introduced as a unit of angle to avoid fractions 
of a right angle. We now come to a fraction of a degree, which 
we may write decimally as above. Or we may now introduce 
another unit called aminute; 60 minutes make a degree, so that 
37*5 degrees is 37 degrees 30 minutes, which may be written 
37*30'. 
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B » 55^ Lay down the angle B equal to 55^ What is the 
next step? — ^Mark oflP BC equal to 5*4 cm. along one leg 

of the angle (Fig. 13, drawn 
small). Where must 

the point A lie? ^It must 

lie on the other leg BE of 
the angle, and it must also 
lie 6*9 cm. from C, that is, on 
a circle with centre C and 
radius 6*9 cm. A must there- 
fore lie at one of the intersec- 
tions of the circle and the 
line. Are the two in- 
tersections equally suitable? 

The one marked A gives a tri- 
angle ABC having a = 5*4 




Fig. 13. 



cm., h = 6-9 cm., B = 66°, so 



that this intersection is suitable. The point marked A^ 
gives a triangle A^BC having the two sides of the right 
length, but the angle is not 65^ but 180°- 56°, or 125°, so 
that this intersection will not do, and we can make only one 
kind of triangle with the given values. 

If you had another triangle DEF in which EF = 5*4 cm., 
FD = 6*9 cm., E = 65°, could you fit it on to the triangle 

you have drawn ? ^Place F on C and E on B, which will 

make ED lie along BR Then D must lie on the line BR 
and also on a cirde with centre C and radius DF, that is, 
6*9 cm. So D lies at one of the intersections of this line and 
circle ; and A' is unsuitable, for this would make the angle 
DEF = 125° and not = 55° ; so that D lies at A and the 
triangles fit. 

14. Would these results be the same when a 6 JB are 
given, no matter what values they have ? Take a = 5*4 cm. 
and B « 55°, and give h different values. Are the restdts 

the same as before when h is 14 cm. ? Yes ; as before, A^ 

is unsuitable, and there is only one triangle. Can 

you give any other values of h for which the results are the 
same as before? — ^Any value greater than 5*4 cm., that is, 
greater than a. 

15. Are the results the same when & = 4'8cm. ? — 
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Having laid down the side a and the angle B, we have, as 
before, two loci on which A must lie, a straight line and a 
circle (Fig. 14) ; but in this case 
the drawing shows that the two 
intersections of the line and the 
circle lie on the same side of B. 
In consequence we have two tri- 
angles of different shapes, both 
of which satisfy the conditions ; 
in the triangle ABC BC = 5-4 
cm., CA = 4-8 cm., LABC = 55° ; 
and in the triangle A'BC BG = 
5-4 cm., CA' = 4-8cm.,L4'J9C = 
55^ 

If you had another triangle 
DEF in which ^JP=6-4cm., 
FD = 4*8 cm., E = 55*^, could you fit it on to the triangle 
ABC? — ^We fit ^ to ^ and F to C, and find that D must be at 
one of the intersections of the circle and straight line, namely, 
at A or A'; but we have no means of knowing whether it will 
fall at A or A\ So that the triangle DEF will fit on to one 
of the triangles ABC and A'BC, but we cannot tell which. 

Angles like BA'C that are greater than 90° are called 
obtuse angles ; angles like the other angles of the triangle 
A'BCf and like all the angles of the triangle ABC, that are less 
than 90°, are called acute angles. If we knew whether the 
triangle DEF has any angle obtuse, we could tell on to 
which of the triangles ABC and A'BC it could be fitted. 

16. Can you give any other values of b for which the 

results are the same as when b = 4*8 cm. ? ^As long as & is 

less than 5*4 cm., but great enough to make the circle with 
centre C and radius b cut the Ime BR, the results are the 
same. As b gradually diminishes, what happens to 

the points A and A' where the circle cuts the line BB ? 

They come closer and closer together till there is only 
one point, and then if b becomes still less the circle no 
longer meets the line. Find by trial the value 

of b for which A and A' run together into one point 

It is about 4*4 cm. Draw the circle with this radius 

4*4 cm. When a straight line and a circle meet in only one 
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pointy as in this case, they are said to touch one another, and 
the line is called a tangent to the circle. The point where 
they touch is called the point of contact. 

17. Draw the triangle ABC (having a = 5*4 and B = 55°) 
for the case in which A and A' run together so that there 
is only one point A ; and measure the angle BAG, Draw 
other figures with other values for a, and measure the angle 
BAG of each. 

Consider again the case of Fig. 14. If we draw a per- 
pendicular GN from G on BBj how does N lie with regard to 

A and A' ? ^It lies midway between, since we know (chap. I, 

art. 14) that the perpendicular from the centre of a circle on a 
chord bisects the chord. Verify this by measurement. 
If you drew circles with radii 5*2, 5*0, 4*6, 4*48, 4*44, • . . cm., 
all with G for centre, how would N lie with regard to the 
two intersections of any circle and the line ? It lies mid- 
way between. And if a circle with centre G gradually 
diminishes in size till it only touches BB^ how do its inter- 
sections with BB lie with regard to ^? ^Always at the 

same distance on opposite sides, so that when they run 
together they must run together at N, 

So that a tangent to a circle is perpendicular to the 
radius to the point of contact. 

Ex. 2. Draw a number of angles of dd"". From any point C on 

one leg EC of each draw a perpen- 
dicular CN to the other leg BN, 
Measure CN and CB on each 

CN 
figure, calculate -^ for each, and 

tabulate your results. 




18. Draw a triangle ABG in 

which a = 5*4 cm., h « 4*4 cm., 

B = 55° (Fig. 15, drawn small) ; 

so that the construction gives 

a line and circle meeting in 

only one point A, If you 

made another triangle LEF 

^'^' ^^« with the same values oia h B, 

could it be fitted on to this triangle? Suppose LE = 55°, 

EF = 5-4 cm., FD « 4'4 cm. ^We lay EF along BG and 
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ED along BA. Then D most lie on the line BA and also on 
the circle with centre C and radius 4*4 cm. This line and 
ciicle have only one point common, namely A ; therefore D 
lies at A^ and the triangles fit. 

19. Try to draw a triangle haying a » 5*4 cm., h « 4*0 cm., 
B = 65^ What is the result ? — ^We lay down CB = 5-4 cm., 
make I.CBB « 55^, and draw a circle with centre C and 
radius 4*0 cm. But this circle does not meet BE ; in &ct 
we have seen that 4*4 cm. is the least radius that will make 
the circle cut BR. What, then, of the triangle you 

were asked to draw ? No triangle with the given values of 

a, hj B can be made. 

Summarize the results that have been reached as to 
triangles that have a = 5*4 cm., B » 55^, and 5 of some 

given length. If h is greater than 5*4 cm. only one shape 

of triangle can be made ; if h lies between 5*4 and 4*4 cm., 
triangles of two different shapes can be made ; if 5 is less 
than 4*4 cm., no triangle can be made with the given values. 

20. Discuss in the same way what kinds of triangles can 
be made with different values of h when 

1. a= 6-6 cm., jB = 63°. 

2. a= 8-0 cm., J5 = 68^ 

3. a =12-1 cm., jB = 68°. 

4. a = 18cm., jB = 18°. 

5. a = 11-8 cm., 5=116°. 

6. a= 8-7 cm., B= 145°. 

In cases 1, 2, 8, 4, the classifica- 
tion is the same as for the case 
discussed, in which a was = 5*4 
cm., an*d B « 55°. 

In case 5 we lay down CB = 
11-8 cm. and LCJ9i2= 116° (see the 
sketch in Fig. 16). Then when h 
is greater than 11*8 cm. (say = 17 
cm.) the circle with centre C and 
radius h meets BB in one point A, 
and meets BB produced back 
beyond J9 in a point A\ The triangle ABC has a h B 
the required values ; but the triangle A^BG has the angle 




Fig. 16. 



of 
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at B equal to 62^ instead of 116^ ; so that only one triangle 
can be drawn with the given values. When b is less tlutn 
11*8 cm. (say =11 cm.) the circle with centre C and radius b 
does not meet BR at all, but only BB produced ; so that the 
tiiangles it would give have the angle at B equal to 62^ 
instead of 116^, and no triangle can be drawn with the given 
values. 

Case 6 is similar to case 5. 

If you have two triangles in which a =11*8 cm., 
5= 17 cm., £= 116"^, can they be fitted together so as to 
coincide ? In the same way as before it is seen that they can. 

21. Wherein do the data of cases 5 and 6 on the one hand 
and cases 1, 2, 3, 4 on the other differ, to account for these 

different results ? In cases 6 and 6 the angle B is obtuse, 

that is, greater than a right angle, while in the others it is 
acute, or less than a right angle. 

If instead oi ab B you were given b c C or b c B or 

a c A, how far would the results differ? To label the 

two sides and an angle opposite to one of them with the 
letters a b B i& only a convenient shorthand, and any 
other way of giving two sides and an angle opposite one 
of them amounts to the same thing. 

Ex. 3. Take B = 40° and a in succession equal to 6, 9, 12, 15, 
18 cm. In each case find the least value of h for which a triangle 
can be drawn. In each case calculate 6 as a fraction of a, and 
compare your results. 

Eepeat this, taking B = 30° instead of equal to 40\ 

21. The results we have 
reached as to making a tri- 
angle when two sides and 
an angle opposite one of 
them are given can now be 
summarized. We continue 
to call these sides and angle 
a b B, Lay down the side 
OB or a and the angle GBB 
or By and from C let fall 
« ^ 1,- ^ CN perpendicular to BB 

*^^- ^^' (Fig. 17). When the angle 

B is acute, and b is greater than a, there is one triangle 
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satisfying the conditions ; when h is less than a but greater 
than CN, there are two triangles ; when h is less than CN 
there is no triangle. When the angle B is obtuse, and h is 
greater than a, there is one triangle, but when h is less than 
a there is no triangle. 

The results may be tabulated in the following form, 
the symbol oo denoting as great a number as you can 
imagine : — 



Value of B 


b lying between 


Number of triangles 
with the given values 




and CN 





acute 


ON „ a 


2 




a „ 00 


1 


obtuse 


and a 

a „ 00 



1 



22. We have discussed the making of a triangle from 3 
given sides, and from 2 given sides and 1 given angle. Next 
suppose only 1 side given and consider whether we can 
make up the data with angles. In copying the map (Fig. 1) 

we had such a case. What was it ? ^We made the triangle 

EWE by means of the length KW and the angles at K and 
W. Then you can, out of a, h, c, A, B, C, give such a 

set of data to make the triangle ABC. The set a, B, (7 would 

do. Make a triangle having a = 6*9 cm., ^ = 82°, 

= 60°. If you had a second triangle DEF in which 
EF^ 6-9 cm., E= 82°, JP= 60°, can you fit the two triangles 
together to coincide ? — Place EF on BC. Then the angle 
E fits the angle B, and JP fits C ; so that ED lies along BA 
and FD along GA, and 2> lies where BA and CA meet, that 
is at A; so that the two triangles coincide. 

Taking a = 6*9 cm. and ^ = 82°, find by experiment for 

what values of C a triangle is possible. Omust be less 

than a certain angle which is about 98°. When 

a « 6'9, C = 60°, for what values of £ is a triangle possible ? 

B must be less than 120° or so. Experiment 

with a number of other cases and try to state the condition 
in a general form. — The sum of B and C must be less 
than 180° or so. 

28. We have treated the case when the given side lies 
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between the given angles. Take a different case^ and try to 
make a triangle having a = 6*5 cm., -4 = 76°, C«60°. — 
Draw BC equal to 5*5 cm., and make an angle BCK of 50^ 

(Fig. 18). Now take 

any point L on CK and 
make an angle OXilf equal 
to 76^ Take i in a num- 
ber of positions and for 
each make LCL-af=76°. 
Continue to try in this way 
until the line drawn at 76° 
passes through B, Denote 
the point L for this posi- 
tion by A^ and we have 
the triangle ABC with the 
given values of a, A, C. 
Draw another figure of BCK with J9(7«5*5cm. and 
L C = 50°. On a piece of tracing-paper make an angle of 
76°, lay it on your figure so that one leg points towards C 
from some point in KC, and move it about till the other leg 
passes through B. This gives another way of making the 
triangle. 

Measure the angle B of the triangle. Measure also the 
angles which the line LM in its various positions makas 
with^G 

24. Taking a = 5*5 cm., C » 50°, find experimentally for 
what values of -4 a triangle is possibla — A must be less 
than about 130°. Experiment with other values of a 

and Cf and try to reach a general statement of the con- 
dition. — A + G must be less than about 180°. 

If you have two triangles ABC and DEF in which JB(7= 
^JP=5-5cm., LC=LJ?'=50°, L^-LD«76°, can they be 
fitted together to coincide ? — -Suppose that in making ABC 
we used the angle of 76° drawn on tracing-paper, and made 
the point L (Fig. 18) slide along from to K, the first leg of 
the angle lying all the time along LC. Then the point M 
where the second leg cuts BC travels all the time from C 
towards B and then beyond B, The point A is the position 
occupied by L at the moment when M reaches B, and since 
L travels all the time away from there is only one such 
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point. Now lay EF on BC and the triangle DEF on ABC 
so that the angles F and C fit together. If now the tracing- 
paper with the angle of 76^ is moved as before, the position 
of D is found just as A was, and is at the same point. 

26. We have tried to make a triangle from 8 sides, from 
2 sides and an angle, and from 1 side and 2 angles. Can it 
be made from 8 angles? Try with the values Jl»20°, 
B == 30'', 0= 50^ Make an angle of 20"^ and call the legs 
AK and AL (Fig. 19). No length is given for AB, so try 




Fig. 19. 

taking B at random on AKy and make the angle ABM = 80^ 
How will you complete the triangle? — C must be where 
AL and BM cross, so that the triangle is already com* 
pleted. Is the angle C equal to 50^, as it was to 

be ? — No, it is about 180°. See if you get any better 

result by taking B at other positions on^JST, or by beginning 
with another angle than A. 

Try making triangles with other values for the angles : — 

^«60°, J5 = 70^ C=60°; 
ii = 50^ 5=70°, 0=80°; 
^ = 20°, 5 = 50°, 0=110°. 

What is the result ? Sometimes the third angle has the 

given value, sometimes not, but the third angle is always 
settled when the first two are made. Can you (without 

drawing) predict what will be when A = 80° and B = 40° ? 
Experiment with different values of the angles until you 
can predict the third angle from the given values of two. 

26. You made several triangles having A = 20° and 
B = 80°. Call the sides of one of them a b c, and of 
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another o! If c\ Measure all the six sides, calculate as 

decimals the three quantities -7 r> -n ^^'^ compare 

the three results. What do you notice ? 

Bepeat with a different pair of the triangles that you have 
drawn. 

. Bepeat again with two triangles, both of which have 
A « 43^ and B == 57°, or any other values. 

Draw any triangle and measure its sides a h c. Make 
another triangle with sides equal to l'4a, 1*4 &, l*4c. 
Measure the angles of the two triangles and compare 
them. 

Bepeat, using a different number in place of 1*4. 

These results will be discussed later. 

27. Let us summarize our results. Of the 6 elements of 
a triangle — the 3 sides and 3 angles — any 3 that include at 
least one side are enough to know in order to make the 
triangle. In all cases but one the triangle is unique ; that 
is, with the given values only one shape of triangle is 
possible. The one exception is that in which 2 sides and 
the angle opposite one of them are given, the angle is acute, 
and the side opposite this angle is less than the other given 
side ; in this case two shapes are possible. 

When two triangles are such that one could be placed on 
the other so as to fit exactly, the two triangles are called 
congruent triangles. 

28. The Slidet^Crank Pair. — In many machines there 
occurs an arrangement of three pieces known as slider, 
crank, and connecting rod. In Figure 20, the slider C may 




Fig. 20. 

slide to and fro along the line OP, the crank BA is a rod 
that turns about a fixed point B in the line OP, and the 
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connecting rod AC Ib h rod connecting the slider C to the 
end A of tiie crank. 

Take the crank 7 cm. long, and the connecting rod 16 cm. 
long. What more must you know to fix the position of tiie 
system ? Give the additional condition in as many different 
ways as you can. 

Show what part KL of the line OF the slider C is able to 
traverse. Find the position of the system (1) when C is 
12 cm. from B, (2) when C is 6 cm. from its end position Ky 
(3) when the crank makes 40^ with BP, (4) when crank and 
connecting rod are at right angles, (5) when the connecting 
rod makes 20^ with CB. In each case see how many solu- 
tions there are, that is, how many positions satiidy the 
conditions. 

By the help of measurements of the figures you have 
drawn and of other figures, make graphs giving tibe angles 
A B C of the triangle ABC as functions of the distimce 
KC. Also make a graph of J.+£ + C asa function of the 
distance KC. 

ExEBCISES. 

4. If you were told there were 3 towns ABO such that from 
Ato B was 6 mile?, B to C was 6 miles, and C to ^ was 12 miles, 
what would you say ? 

If you were told that the distance BC was 6 miles, CA 12 miles, 
and the angle BOA 25 degrees, what would be the distance AB ? 

5. Draw triangles all haying a « 6 cm., and 5 = 8 cm., while the 
angle has in different triangles various values between 0*" and 
180"*, and measure c in each. 

Draw a graph giving c as a function of 0. 

Calculate the area of a square on the side c of each triangle you 
have drawn, and show this area as a function of 0. On the same 
graph show the values of the squares on a and by namely 36 and 64 
sq. cm. 

6. (1) Construct a triangle FQBy with base PQ -> 9 cm. and 
LBFQ^43r. 

(2) On the same base construct a triangle FQ8 with PS 
■»7 cm. 

Draw the locus of B in (1) and of iSf in (2). 

On your drawing mark tne vertex T of a triangle FQTy which 
has Lire =• 42" and PT - 7 cm. 

State a set of data sufficient to determine both the shape and 
size of a triangle ; and explain why the 3 angles are insufficient. 
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7. A square reservoir has been made in a field and is to be 
covered up. It is, therefore, necessary to take measurements from 
which the positions of its comers may be found again. Supposing 
the field rectangular, give the least number of measurements (in 
addition to the known length of a side of the reservoir) that must 
be made. Give two sets of measurements either of which 
would do. 

8. A triangle ABC is supposed to be cut out of paper and laid 
down on a sheet of paper, the comers ABC bemg marked on 
the triangle. The triangle is first turned over about the side BC ; 
it is next turned over about the side CA, and finallv it is turned 
over about the side AB. Draw any triangle for the first position, 
and then draw the triangle in its final position. 

9. Construct the quadrilateral ABCD having AB^h'Z cm., 
BC •= 7-2, CD « 9-0, DA = 48, 1.ABC = 90**. find by measure- 
ment the distance of D from the diagonal AC and determine the 
area of the figure. 

Now suppose AB and BC to be fixed, CD to revolve about C, 
and AD to oe of variable length. Show the position of CD when 
the area of ABCD is a maximum, and give the maximum area. 

10. Figure 21 shows a piece of ground, divided by hedges into 
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triangles. How many measurements would have to be made in 
order to draw a plan of the triangle ABC ? And how many for the 
figure ABCD ? And how many for the figure ABCDEl In each 
case give one set of measurements (not more than are needed) and 
tell how you would use them to draw the plan. 

If the figure was made up in the same way of n triangles, how 
many measurements would have to be made ? And how many 
sides would the outer boundary of the piece of ground have ? 
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How many measurements would be necessary for a piece of 
ground whose boundary had m sides? 

11. In Figure 22 ABC and PQR are triangles in which AB » PQ^ 
BC Bs QR^ CA » PR, Prick the figure off on a sheet of paper, and 




Fig. 22. 

draw the locus of points equidistant from A and P, and the locus of 
points equidistant from J^ and Q, Show that the point where 
these loci meet is equidistant from C and R, 

12. A stone is thrown horiasontally from the top of a vertical cliff 
50 metres high with a speed of 11 metres per second. Its hori- 
zontal distance from the top of the cliff increases steadily so that 
after t seconds the distance is lit metres. Its vertical depth 
below the top of the cliff increases in such a way that after t seconds 
the depth is 4*9^ metres. Calculate the position of the stone at 
various times, and show its path on a scale of 1 to 300, that is, of 
1 cm. to 3 metres. 

13. The distances and second class railway fares from Paris to 
the under-mentioned stations are as follows, the distances being 
reckoned in miles and the fares in francs and centimes (1 franc » 
100 centimes) : — 

Distance in Fare. 
Miles. fr. c. 
55 
3 10 
3 85 
5 45 



St. Denis 


. 4 


Chantilly . 


. . 25i 


Creil 


. 32 


Longueil . 


. 45 



Distance in 


Faro. 


Miles. 


fr. c. 


. 53 


6 35 


. e7 


8 15 


. 77 


9 35 


. 82 


9 90 


. 96 


11 65 
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Compiegne 
Noyon 
Chauny . 
Tergnier . 
St. Quentin 

From these data draw on squared paper a diagram showing the 
relation between the distance travelled from Paris and the raUway 
fare. Examine whether the railway fare is proportional to the 
distance travelled, assuming distances to be given to the nearest 
half mile, and 5 centimes to be the smallest coin used for payment 
of railway fares. 

K.B.— A diagram is meaningless unless the scale of measure- 
ment is stated and the positions of the lines from which distances 
are measured are indicated. 

14. In a field ABCD AB is 5*63 chains, AC 10*2 chains, AD 
10-9 chains, the angle BAC 27° 15', and the an^e CAD 33^ Draw 
a diagram to a scale of 2 chains to the inch, and find the area to the 
nearest rood. 

15. Find the discharge per minute in gallons from a full 
cylindrical pipe of 6 inches diameter, the mean velocity being 
12 inches per second. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS IN MENSURATION 

1. A GAJLLON is 277 cubic inches, and the standard gallon 
measure is a vessel with a circular bottom and vertical sides, 
the height of the vessel being equal to the diameter of the 
bottom. Suppose we want to make a gallon measure of the 
standard shape, and let us consider how we may determine 
its height and diameter from these data. 

What do you know of the capacity of a cylindrical vessel ? 
— ^That the capacity is the product of the height h by the 
area A of the base. And when the base is circular 

what do you know of its area? — That it is 3'14 xrxr if r 
is the radius, or 0*785 xdxd ifdia the diameter. 

What then is the capacity of a cylindrical vessel h inches 

high and d inches in diiuneter ? It is 0*785 xdxdxh cubic 

inches. And the capacity of a cylindrical vessel 

whose height and diameter both measure d inches? It is 

0*785 Kdxdxd cubic inches, or more shortly written 
0785 ddd or ^itddd. 

Now how will you find out what d must be to make this 
capacity 277 cubic inches ? — ^We could try various values 
for d and calculate the corresponding values of 0*785 Kdx 
d^d. Do so for a number of integers 1, 2, 3, ... , 

and find the two values of 0*786 ddd between wbich 277 lies. 
They are given by d = 7 and d = 8, You could now calculate 
the capacity for d equal to 7*1, 7*2, . . . 7*9, and thus get still 
nearer to the capacity 277 c. in. ; but few pupils are fond 
enough of arithmetic to make this worth doing. 

2. Could you use a graph to find the value of d that will 
make 0*785 ddd equal to 277 ? — ^Yes, we could draw the 
graph of 0*785 ddd and read off the value of d for which it is 
equal to 277. As it takes some time to draw a graph, 
perhaps you could use one you have already drawn ; look 
through them and see if any of them will help. ^There is a 

a2 
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graph giying the volume of a cube for various values of the 
edge of the cube, that is, giving ddd for various values of d ; 
and the value of d that makes ddd ^ 277/0-785 will make 
0*785 ddd =^277; so that we simply read off the value of d 
that makes ddd » 353. 

Such a relation as 0*785 ddd « 277 in which two things 
are stated to be equal is called an equation ; a value of d 
which makes the two things equal is called a root of the 
equation ; and the process of finding such a value of d is 
called solving the equation. 

8. Find the height and diameter of a standard litre 
measure, that is, of a cylindrical vessel that holds 1000 cubic 
centimetres and whose height is twice its diameter. 

Thermometers. 

4. Look at a Fahrenheit thermometer. It tells us how 
warm the room is. The mercury (or other liquid) inside 
the tube stands opposite a mark on the scale. These 
marks all have numbers, some of which are shown ; 
there is not room to show all of them. If it stands opposite 
55 we say the temperature is 55 degrees, or more completely 
55 degrees on the Fahrenheit thermometer, which is written 
shortly 55° F. If in the morning the mercury stands lower, 
for instance at 40°, it is too cold, and the room is artificially 
heated till the reading of the thermometer is about 55, that 
is, till the temperature is about 55°. If the temperature is 
70° before the room is heated, it is already warmer than we 
need, and we do without further heating. 

A man called Fahrenheit invented this thermometer and 
called the lowest temperature he could reach by mixing snow 
and salt 0°, while he called the temperature of his body 100°. 
He marked with the point at which the liquid stood when 
the thermometer was plunged in the mixture of snow and 
salt, and with 100 the point at which it stood when at the 
temperature of his body. The interval between these he 
divided into 100 equal parts and marked with numbers from 
to 100, The graduation of the thermometer was carried 
beyond 100 by piarking off further divisions equi^ to those 
from to 100. 

It was found that water froze at the temperature called 32 
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on this thermometer and boiled at 212. The freezing and 
boiling points are more definite than the temperature of the 
snow-and-salt mixture and the temperature of the body, and 
a Fahrenheit thermometer is now made by fixing these 
freezing and boiling points, calling them 32 and 212, dividing 
the interval between into 180 parts, and continuing these 
graduations at both ends of the interval. It thus happens 
tiiiat on the Fahrenheit thermometer the temperature of the 
body is not exactly 100 but somewhat lower. 

6. Look now at a Centigrade thermometer. On it the 
freezing point of water is called 0^ and the boiling point 
100^. How many degrees was it on the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer from the freezing to the boiling point ? ^It was 

180 degrees. And how many Fahrenheit degrees are 
equal to a Centigrade degree? {%% or 1*8 or f Fahrenheit 



Blood heat or the temperature of the body is 87 degrees 
on the Centigrade scale, or more shortly is 87° C. On the 
Fahrenheit scale how many degrees above freezing point is 
this temperature which is 87 degrees above on the Centigrade 

scale? It is 87^1*8 or 66*6 degrees Fahrenheit above 

freezing point. The Fahrenheit scale beginning 32 

degrees below freezing pointy what is this temperature cfJled 
on that scale? It is called 66*6 + 82 or 98*6 degrees. 

If a temperature is x^ C, that is, is x degrees above freezing 
point on the Centigrade scale, how many degrees is it above 

freezingpoint on the Fahrenheit scale? It is ic^l*8 degrees 

above freezing point on the Fahrenheit scale. And 

what is the temperature on the Fahrenheit scale, that is, 
when the mercury stands at the point marked x on the 
Centigrade scale, what is the mark y at which it stands on the 

Fahrenheit scale? ^It is a; x 1*8 + 32. So that in 

mathematical shorthand we write 

y = icxl-8 + 82. 

6. Sea water boils at a temperature of 108*7° C, turpentine 
at a temperature of 156° C, mercury at a temperature of 
860° C. ; lead melts at a temperature of 825° C, and zinc at 
a temperature of 891° C. Give these temperatures on the 
Fahrenheit scale. 
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7. The melting point of tin is 442°F. How will you find the 
temperature Centigrade at which it melts? — ^Tbe tempera- 
ture is 442— 32 or 410 Fahrenheit degrees above the freeing 

point of water. And each of these degrees is y;^ of a degree 

Centigrade, so that it is 410 -f 1*8 or 228 degrees Centigrade 
above the freezing point, that is, the temperature is 228^ C. 
Could you have found this result from the relation 
y=l-8a?+32 
by putting 442 for y and then trying to find a value of x 
that will make the relation true ? That is, can you find a 
value of X that will make 442 = l'8:r + 82 ? — ^The value of x 
that does this will make 442—32 or 410 equal to l*8a?, or 
will make 410 -r 1*8 or 228 equal to x. Wherein 

does this differ from the previous method of finding the 
melting point of tin on the Centigrade scale ? — It differs 
only in treating all the quantities as mere numbers, without 
reference to their physical meaning. 

8. The process of finding a value of x that will make 
442 B l*8a;+ 32 is called solving the equation 

442-l-8aj + 32, 
and the value 228 is called the root of the equation. Can 
you solve the equation ^>= l*8:t;+32 as an equation in a?, 
that is, can you put the relation in such a form as to show 
at once the operations to be performed to give x as soon as 
we know what ^ is ? In other words, can you express the 
Centigrade temperature x in terms of the Fahrenheit 
temperature y ? — ^The relation y = l*8a; + 32 will be true if 
y — 32 is eqiud to l-8a?. And these are equal if (y — 32) -^ 1*8 
is equal to x. The relation is now in the required form 
a? -s (^—32)4- 1*8, which directs us to subtract 32 from y 
and then divide by 1*8. 

0. Reason out this expression for the Centigrade tempera- 
ture in terms of the Fahrenheit temperature from the way 
the thermometers are made and without reference to equa- 
tions. 

10. On both thermometers low temperatures are shown 
by continuing the uniform divisions of the scales below the 
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mark 0, and numbering them 0, —1, —2, —8, and so on. 
What is the temperature Centigrade of the mixture of snow 

and salt which is marked on the Fahrenheit scale ? ^It is 

32 degrees Fahrenheit below the freezing point. And 32 
degrees Fahrenheit are 32 4- 1*8 or 17*8 degrees Centi- 
grade, so that it is 17*8 degrees Centigrade below O^C, 
that is, the temperature is — 17*8°C. 

11. Could you have used to find this temperature either 
of the relations y^VSx-\-S2 and a;= (^— 32)-rl*8, which 
were found for positive readings, that is, for temperatures 

above on the two scales ? In the present case y is 0, 

so that the relations are = l*8a;+32 and x= (—32) 
-T- 1*8. Now we have not hitherto met with any 

operation requiring the division of a quantity such as 
—32, and it has at present no meaning. Can you assign 

it a meaning that will give x its proper value — 17*8? 

If we suppose (— 32) -^ 1*8 to have the same meaning as 
-(32-rl-8), that is, if we take (-32)-rl-8 to mean that 
32 is to be divided by 1*8 and then to have the minus 
sign — put before it, this supposition will give x its proper 
value -(32-5-1-8) or -17-8. 

Again look at the thermometers. We may take —32 to 
mean that from the freezing point we must, on the Fahrenheit 
scale, go 32 degrees down to get to the point in question, and 
( — 32) -7- 1*8 to mean that we must go 32 -r- 1*8 degrees 
down on the Centigrade scale. Which agrees with making 
( - 82) ^ 1-8 mean the same as - (32 -r 1-8). 

12. On the Centigrade scale the freezing point of mercury 

is — 39-6°. Find it on the Fahrenheit scale. It is 39*5 

degrees Centigrade below the freezing point of water ; which 
is 39"5 X 1*8 or 71*1 degrees Fahrenheit below. And the 
Fahrenheit zero is 32 degrees below, so that the point 
required is 71*1—32 or 39*1 degrees below the Fahrenheit 
zero. That is, the freezing point of mercury is —39*1° F. 

Trywhether the relation y^l'Sx+B2 gives this result 

Here a? - - 39*6, so that 3^ = 1*8 x ( - 39*5) + 32. Here 

again you have a new form 1*8 x ( — 39*5). Let us take — 39*5 
as a direction to go 39*5 degrees down the Centigrade scale 
from the freezing point. This means going 89*6x1*8 or 71*1 
degrees down the Fahrenheit scale, so we may appropriately 
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make l-8x(-39*6) mean -(1-8 x 39-5) or-71-1. Then 
+ 32 means go 32 degrees up again, so that we arrive at the 
point 71*1—32 or 39*1 degrees below the freezing point, or 
at the point called -7M + 32 or -39*1. 

13. If the same temperature is p degrees below zero on 
the Fahrenheit scale and g degrees below zero on the Centi- 
grade scale, find the relation between p and g, giving it in 
the two forms, one suited for the calculation of p when g is 
known and the other for the calculation of g whenjp is known. 
As a particular case consider the freezing point of mercury, 
for which p = 39*1. 

14. The freezing point of mercury has p = 39*1 and 
q = 39*5, so that for this case p and q are nearly equal. 
What temperature has p and g exactly equal ? Use the 
relation you have found, namely, g = tP + 32) -r- 1*8 or 

p = 1*8 g— 32. Let us suppose p and g to belong to the 

temperature we are in search of. We separate the term 
1*8 X. g into two parts 1*0 x g and 0*8 x g. The former is 
equal to p ; leaving 0*8 x g to be made equal to 32, in order 
to make i? » 1*8 g - 32. And 0*8 x g will be » 32 if g is 
» 32 -f 0*8 or 40. Reasoning back again we have 0*8 x 40 
-32 = and 40 + 0*8x40- 32 = 40, that is, 1*8x40 
- 32 = 40. So that -40° F. and -40°C. mean the same 
temperature. 

Or we could proceed more formally to solve the equation 
l*8g— 32 = p when p ^ q. We have to find a value of p 
thatwillmake l*8i?— 32 =i?. The two quantities l*8i)— 32 
and p being equal will still be equal if we subtract p from 
each of them. They then are 0*8^)— 32 and 0, so that we 
want to make 0*8 j?— 32 equal to 0, or to make O'^p equal 
to 32, and these last are equal if p = 32 -r- 0*8 or 40. 

15. We had the relation ^=1*8^+32 between the 
Fahrenheit reading y and the corresponding Centigrade 
reading x. When these readings x and y are the same 
what is their value? That is, what value of x makes 
x^ l*8a?+32? 

Let us subtract x from each of the two equal quantities 
X and l*8ii? + 32. They became and 0*8a:+32. Now 
0*8ir+32 is positive for all positive values of x and even 
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when X is zero, so that no positive value of x can make 
0*807+32 equal to 0. But let us allow negative values 
and treat them as before. Since 0*8 x 40 = 32 we have 
0*8 X (—40) equal by our agreement to —(0*8 x 40) or -32. 
So that X = —4:0 makes 0*8a;+32 ^ 40, and makes 
x^ l*8i»+32. 

16. Negative numbers.— A boy has 20 shillings and spends 

15. How many has he left ? 20 — 15 or 5. And if 

he now buys 7 shillings' worth of things ? His problem is 

to pay 7 shillings out of 5, or to find the value of 5 - 7 ; he 
has to subtract 2 from 0. He is 2 shillings in debt. 

If now some one gives him 10 shillings? He pays his 

debt and has 8 shilUngs left;. 

In the case of the thermometer, distances above the zero 
were marked with ordinary or positive numbers, distances 
below with negative numbers. Let us in the present case, 
instead of saying the boy is 2 shillings in debt^ say ' he has 
—2 shillings '. Then we may say the number of shillings 
he had 

at first was 20, 

after the first transaction 20—15 or 5, 

„ „ second „ 20—15—7 or —2, 

„ „ third „ 20-15-7 + 10 or 8. 

Suppose the boy began with 20 shillings, and spent 
a shillings, then h killings, and then was given c shillings. 

How many had he after each transaction ? The numbers 

of shillings he has at the various stages are 

20, 

20-a, 
20-a-6, 
20-a-6+c. 

As long as we confined ourselves to ordinary numbers any 
of these expressions that were not positive were meaningless, 
but as soon as we make negative numbers mean debt these 
expressions have meaning whatever the values of a and b. 
Thus if a is 25, so that 20— a= —5, we find that after the 
first transaction the boy 'has— 5 shillings', which we 
understand at once to mean he 4s 5 shillings in debt '. 
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l^teep endasure. 

17. A fanner has sheep hurdles of a total length of 
100 yards, which he sets up to enclose a rectangular piece 
of ground. How will the area enclosed vary as the shape of 
the enclosure varies ? And when will the area be greatest ? 

If one side is 10 yards long, what are the lengths of the 

other three, and what is the area? ^The sides are 10, 40, 

40 yards, and the area 400 square yards. Calculate the 

area, supposing in succession that one side has the lengths 
10, 16, 20, ... 40 yards, and draw a graph showing the 
area as a function of the length of this side. From the 
graph read off the length for which the area is greatest ; 
what are then the lengths of the other three sides? 

If one side is x yai^ long what are the other sides, and 
the area? — ^The oUier sides are x, 50— a?, 50— a? yards and 
the area x x (50— rr) square yards. Sketch the 

enclosure (Fig. 1), and from your sketch give another form 




Fig. 1. 

for the area. It is bO^x — xxx or bOx—xx square 

yards. Can you draw the graph of bOx^xx? — It 

is done already, it is the graph of the preceding paragraph. 

Can you find a value of x that will make bOx^-xx equal to 
520? From the graph we see that a? =85 will approxi- 
mately make bOx—xx =» 620. By putting x = 35*2 and 
s=36*3 show that the value of x lies between these two 
values. What problem connected with our sheep enclosure 
is this that we have solved ? — ^We have found the shape 
of the enclosure when its area is 620 square yards. 

What other value for x does the graph give for an area of 
520 square yards, and how is it related to the former, and 
what is the shape of the enclosure for this value ? 

18. When the enclosure is square what is the length of 
each side? ^^5 yards. And if one side is p yards 
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more than 25, what is the length of a side next it? — ^It is 
25— y yards. And the area? — (25 + y) x (25— y) 

square yards. Sketch the endoeure (Fig. 2^ and give 

the area in another form. 

The area is 25x25— yxy 
square yards or 625—^ 
square yards. Show 

in a graph the area as a 
function of y. For what 
value of y is the area great- 
est? For what value of y is 
the area 520 square yards ? 

Some time ago we had a ^^®* ^' 

graph for the area of a square in terms of the length of the 
side. Gould you use this to find what value of y makes 625 — 
yy « 620? — Yes, it is the same value that makes yy « 625 
—520, that is, = 105, and from the graph we find this 
value to be 10*2. 

10. On the same diagram draw the graphs of xx and 
50a;— 520. Give the distances of a point where the two 
graphs cross from the two axes, that is, from the two lines 
from which all distances are measured. Use these graphs 
to solve the equation 50x-^xx » 520. 

20. By means of any of the methods discussed, can you 
find how the hurdles must be arranged to give an area 
(1) of 100 squaie yards, (2) of 400 square yards, (3) of 700 
square yards? One of these areas is impossible; in this 
case apply each method and show why it foils to give a 
result. 

21. In discussing enclosures made with 100 yai*ds of 
hurdles we used x for the length (in yards) of a side and y 
for the length by which a side exceeds 25. What is the 
relation between x and y, when they refer to the same 

enclosure? ^It is a? = 26+y. What other relation 

do you get between x and y by expressing the area of 
the enclosure in terms of x and of y? — ^We get bOx-^xx 
= 625-3^. 

Suppose we have 200 ytccds of hurdles and use x and y in 
the same way. What is the meaning of y and what is the 
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relation between x and y? ^A square made with these 

hurdles has a side of 50 yards, so that y is the excess of a side 

oyer 60 ; and a; = ^ + 50. And what relation between 

X and y do we get from the expressions for the area? — ^We get 

IQ/Ox-xx = 2500—3/^. 

What are these relations if we have 4 x a yards of hurdles ? 
^Theyare x — a+y and 2ax—xx — aa—yy. 

22. We have seen how to use the graph of yy to find 
a value of x that will make hOx—xx = 520. Can you 
use the same graph to find a value of x that will make 
^x—xx^ 1? 

This will be our old problem if we make the area 1, and 
the distance round the rectangle 2 x 3, in any corresponding 
units, for instance in square yards and yards or in square cm. 
and cm. Then mistaken so that A; = f+^ or y^x—l'h, and 
the area-relation is ^x — xx=^ 1*5 x 1*5 — yy. We have then 
to make 1*5 x 1*5 —3/^ or 2*26— y^ equal to 1, or to make ^^ 
equal to 1*25. The graph of yy shows that yy has this value 
when y = 1'12. Then for x we have 

a? « y + 1-5 = 1-12 + 1-5 == 2-62. 
Therefore 2*62 is a value of x that makes Sx—xx = 1. 

Verify this result by calculating the value of Sx—xx when 
ir = 2-62. 

23. If you try in the same way to find a value of a; that makes 
Sx—xx= 4: (that is, to solve the equation Bx—xx = 4: ), 
what difficulty do you meet ? 

24. We have seen that approximately 50a;— iBaj= 520 when 
X = 35. Calculate the value of 100a?— 2a?a; when x = 85. 
Can you give a value of x that will approximately 

make 100a;— 2aja; == 1040? ^We have it already, namely, 

35. Can you solve the equations : 

150a;- 8a;a; = 1560 ; 
200a;- 4a;a; = 2080; 
500a;-10a;a; =5200; 
5a; — axr-r 10 = 52; 

that is, can you find for each a value of x that will make the 
relation true ? 
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Again we saw that ^x-^xx » 1 when x => 1*12. Solve 
the equations : 

%x = xx+1 ; 
a;ic+l— 3a?= 0; 
30a;«10a?a; + 10; 
21a;-7asr= 7; 
%xx « 18a?— 6. 

26. Take now the equation 

40a?- 3«a? = 5 
and try to solve it. How will you proceed ?-t — ^We could 
draw the graph of 40a;— 3a?a? and read off a value of x that 
makes it equal to 5. Or we could draw the graphs of Zxx 
and 40a;— 5 on the same diagram; then a value of x for 
which the two graphs cross gives a root, that is a value 
for which %xx « 40a;— 5. 

Gould you solve the equation by means of the graph used 
before, that of ^ ? Gould you treat this equation as a pro- 
blem about the ahape of a rectangle whose perimeter (that is, 
the sum of the sides) and area are given ? What is there 
about this equation that keeps us from treating it exactly 
as we treated 3a;— a?a; = 1 ? — The difference lies in having 
3a;a? instead of xx. 

Gan you get rid of this 3 ? — ^We have three areas, 40a;, 
3a;a?, and 5, and the difference between 40a? and 3a;a; is to be 
equal to 5. If we take a third of each area they will be 
related in the same way, that is, the difference between ^x 
and XX will be equal to f . So we may treat the equation 
^x — a?a; = f instead of 40a?— 3a?a? = 5. 

26. What, then, is the equation ^x-^xx := f as a 
problem on a rectangle of given area and perimeter ? — The 
problem is to find the dimensions of a rectangle of peri- 
meter ^ and of area f . In this case x = ^+y and 

^a?-a;a;-^-yy. 
So that tftf must be equal to ^— f = 42*8, and the graph 
gives y equal to 6-6. This gives a? « 6*7 + 6*6 == 13-2 
for one side of the rectangle, while the other side is 
0*1. Find the value of 40a?— 3a«c— 5 for a? ^ 13*2 in 

order to see if 13*2 is really a iroot of the equation. Find 
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the value also for x » 13*21 and so show that the exact 
value of a; lies between 13*20 and 13*21. 

27. Of the methods used above to solve equations some 
give two roots, that is, two values of x that make the relation 
true, some only one. In all cases the rectangle (when there 
is a rectangle at all) has two unequal sides. In each case 
where only one side of the rectangle is found as root, find 
the length of the other side and see whether it is also a root. 

EXEBOISES. 

1. It is known that a jam tin a inches high and b inches in 
diameter will hold 0*037 xaxbxb pounds of jam. Find whether 
a tin 2*8 inches high and 2*8 inches in diameter wiU hold a pound 
of jam. 

2. I want to buy about 20 yards of certain iron wire, but I find 
it is sold only by the pound. The wire is 0*14 of an inch in 
diameter, and iron weighs 470 pounds a cubic foot. The area of 
the section of a mece of wire d inches in diameter is 0*785 xdxd 
square inches. How many pounds must I ask for ? 

3. The weight in pounds of a foot of iron piping is given by the 

formula -777 Q> + when the thickness is t inches, and the bore is 
144 

b inches ; w is the weight in pounds of a cubic foot of the iron. 

With 6 = 3, t = f, the weight of a foot is found to be 13*3 lb. ; 

find w. Hence calculate, to the nearest pound, the weight of 

a foot if 6 « 2}, ^ » ^. 

4. If V and Fare the volumes of a certain quantity of gas, under 
constant pressure at 0" and f Centigrade, respectively. 



(^-ife)- 



Find, to the nearest tenth of a cubic centimetre, the volume 
occupied at 18"* Centigrade by some gas which occupied 100 c.c. at 
0° Centigrade. 

5. If an oak beam L inches long, B inches wide and D inches 
deep is fixed at one end and a weight W cwt. is placed at the other 
end, it will break should W exceed 

IbxBxDxD 

L 

Find with as little work as possible whether such a beam 10 feet 

8 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches wide, and 4| inches deep will break 

if a weight of 2 tons is placed at the free end. 
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6. The effectiye horse-power of a oertam kind of water-wheel is 
0*00066 xQxhf where Q is the supply of water in cubic feet per 
min. and h is the head of water in feet. 

Find the effective hor8e-i)ower in a case where the head is 5 feet 
and the water is sufficient to make a stream 10 feet wide, 2 feet 
deep and flowing at the rate of 5 feet per second. 

7. a horses are bought at £x each, h horses at £/y each, and c at 
£z each. What is the averaee cost per horse ? If, when re-sold, 
the gain on each is one-tenth of its cost price, what is the total 
gain and the total selling price ? 

Give results, both for the general case, and for the special case in 
which o « 7, 6 « 5, c = 8, oc ass 20, 1/ ss 36, « = 46. 

8. A steam plough ploughs an acre in a minutes. Express, in 
hours, the time it will take to plough a field h yards long and 
c yards wide. 

9. If a man walk p miles in q hours, find how far he will walk in 
5 hours ; how far he will walk in x hours ; how long he will take 
to walk 5 miles ; how long he will take to walk y miles ? 

10. A steamer goes a miles up stream in b hours, and then c miles 
down in d hours. The stream flows e miles an hour and the boat 
could go / miles an hour in still water. Express a and c in terms 
of 6, d, e, /. 

If a = 14, 6 = 2, c = 14, d = J, what are e and/? 

11. In order to find the diameter of a tube of uniform bore 
some mercury was poured into it and the height of the column 
measured. The weight of the mercury was 25*6 grams, the height 
of the column 15*3 cm. What was 

the diameter of the tube ? A cubic C_ D 

cm. of mercury weighs 13*6 grams. 

12. A pint of water weighs 1*125 
pounds, and a pint of milk between 
1 *155 and 1 *165 pounds . A mixture 
of the two weighs 1*148 pounds per 
pint. Between what hmits does 
the percentage of milk by volume 
lie? 

13. A shot-gun, into whose barrel 
will exactly fit a sphere of lead 

weighing ^^ th of a pound, is termed 

an *^-bore' gun. The diameter ^'®- ^• 

of the barrel of a 12-bore gun is 0*729 inch. What is the diameter 

of the barrel of a 20-bore gun ? 

14. ABDC is a square field (see rough sketch Fig. 3), each 
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side being 120 yds. AB runs east, and AC north. A footpath 
runs across the field, and one point of it is 20 yds. distant both 
from AB and from AC, If by following the footoath you find at 
any moment that the distance you have advanced norUi is § the 
distance you have advanced east, show by a diagram drawn on 
squared paper to a scale of 20 yds. to an inch, the exact position 
of the tootpath, and give the distance from B at which the 
footpath leaves the field. 

Jix yards is the distance of any point of the path from AC and 
y yards its distance from ABj what relation between x and y will 
hold true for all points of the path ? 

15. Find in sq. feet the area of the kite shown in Fig. 4 on 
a scale of an inch to a foot. 




Fig. 4. 

Find a formula for the area of a kite of the same shape whose 

breadth is a feet ; and state 
what the area would be of a 
kite of the same shape and 
of breadth 3 a feet. 

16. ABCD (Fig, 5) is a plan 
(on a scale of 1 inch to 2 
chains) of a comer plot of 
building land selling at £2200 
an acre. Find the price of 
the plot. A chain is 66 feet. 

17. The sides of a reot- 
anffle are measured as a 
indies and b inches. Write 
down (1) the area of the 

Fio. 5. rectangle, (2) the distance 

round the rectangle, (3) the difference between the lengths of the 
sides. 
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Give numerical yaluea in each case taking a as 43 and h as 26. 

If there is a possible error of x inches in each measurement, so 
that one side of the rectangle may have any value between (a+as) 
and (a - x) inches, and the other side any value between (6 -f x) and 
(6-x) inches, what is the greatest possible error in the area? 
Give the numerical value when a = 43, 6 » 25, x = 0*6. 

18. Measure and weigh a round ruler or other cylinder, and 
find, and show in a table, its length, diameter, and volume, and 
the weight per cubic centimetre of the wood it is made of* 

19. An isosceles triangle has the two sides each equal to 5 cm., 
while the vertical angle increases from 0** to 90''. The table below 
gives the length of the base for certain positions. Give values to 
fill up the two gap|S in the table, and show the changes in the 
length of the base in a graph, taking 1 inch horizontally to repre- 
sent 10°, and 1 inch verticaUy to represent 1 cm. From the graph 
read off to the nearest degree the size of the vertical angle when 
the base is 3*6 cm., and to the nearest millimetre the length of the 
base when the vertical angle is 76"*. 



Vertical angle 


10* 


20° 


30° 


40° 


60° 


60° 


70° 


80° 


90° 


Base, in cm. 


0-87 


1-74 


2-69 


3-42 


4-23 




5-74 


6-43 





20. At 12 noon a boy begins to walk along a road at 4 miles an 
hour, and at 2 p.m. a cyclist rides after him at 10 miles an hour, 
at the end of t hours after noon the boy has gone 4t 



At what time will the cyclist 



Show that 

miles and the cyclist 10 1 - 20 miles. 

overtake the boy ? 

Show in a graph the distances travelled in any time by the boy 
and the cyclut, and use the graph to find when the cyclist over- 
t^es the boy. 



H 



CHAPTER VII 
ON CEANES : PEOBLEMS IN THREE DIMENSIONS 



1. This chapter will treat solid geometry from the experi- 
mental and intuitional standpoint in order to bring out and 
add to the subconscious experience on which geometrical 
knowledge rests. Then we shall return to two-dimensional 
questions and so give the three-dimensional ideas time to 
arrange themselves before the logical discussion of them is 
undertaken. 

Special care with regard to the rate of advance is necessary 
here. For the best result with regard both to knowledge 
and to training the method should be mainly that of dis- 
covery by the pupils, and this is possible only with a slow 
advance. If the advance is quicker the "teaching can only 
be dogmatic. Still greater speed will make the pupil's mind 
merely a confused blank, and may even be a danger to 
health. 

Wall crane. 



2. A simple form of crane is the wall crane (Fig. 1). 

and CA are two rods 




can turn round till it lies 



BA 

fixed 

rigidly to a wall at B and G 
and to one another at A, The 
load L is raised by means of a 
rope passing over a pulley at 
A, Make a model crane of 
bamboo rods and find experi- 
mentally how the load moves 
as the rope AL is lengthened 

or shortened. ^It moves in 

a straight line. 

A wall crane is sometimes 

hinged at B and G so that it 

flat against the walL If the 
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length of rope AL is kept constant while the crane turns, 
how does the load move ? To find out arrange the length AL 
so that the load nearly touches the floor, and mark its various 
positions on the floor. And how does the point A move ? 
By experiment both paths appear to be circles. 

3. How does the load move if the crane turns and 
the rope is varied in length at the same time ? How does 
the point A move if the rod AB is removed ? How does A 
move if AB remains while AG \a removed? In each of 
these cases the locus traced out is called a surface. Give a 

few phrases from everyday life in which ' surface ' occurs. 

The surface of a pond, the surfEice of the earth, the surface of 
the body, surface-deep. 

The meaning of surface is not identical throughout these 
phrases, and in some is not very definite. A thing that is 
surface-deep affects to some slight depth the body to which 
the surface belongs ; the surface of the earth may mean the 
top layer of the earth or it may mean where the earth and 
air meet ; the surface of a pond may mean a top layer or 
skin of water, or it may mean where water and air meet. 
In mathematical usage the surface of the eurth or of a pond 
means where the earth or the water meets the air. 

In the case of the crane the locus of the load is hardly a 
surface in the mathematical meaning because the load has a 
certain size. When the load is very small the locus is more 
nearly a surface in the mathematics^ meaning. If we could 
have a load that did not measure anything in any direction, 
its locus as the crane turns and the rope varies in length 
would be a mathematical surface. 

Is the wall of the room a surface? Is the paper on 
the wall a surface ? What is the surface of the wall ? 

4. What path does the point A trace out as the crane 
turns ? Lower the model crane till C and A are close to the 
floor (keeping BC upright) and see how A moves. — A moves 
in a circle. What property of a circle has the path of 
A ? — A is always at the same distance from (7. Is 
this enough to show that the path of ii is a circle ? Bemove 
the rod BA ; then as CA turns A need not stay close to the 
floor. Does it still describe a circle? How does it differ 
from the circles we had in chapter I? — ^In chapter I a 

h2 
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circle was the path of a point that was always at the same 
distance from a tree and was always on the ground. In 
the present case A will describe a circle if it stays on the floor. 
Is the ground a surface? Is the floor a surface ? — No, 
but when a point moves on the ground it is moving in a 
surface, namely, in the sur£ace where ground and air meet, it 
moves (in language that is at once general and mathematical) 
* on the surface of the ground '. The floor is not a surface, 
it is about an inch thick ; but ' the surface of the floor ', on 
which the point A moves, is a surface. 

6. Try to fit your straight edge against the floor ; also 
against a ball ; and against the side of a standard gallon or 
litre measure. — ^It fits against the floor in any position, it 
will not fit against a b^ at all, in some positions it fits 
against a gallon measure and in others it will not. The 

surface of the floor is called a plane because the ruler fits 
in any position ; the other surfaces are not planes. 

Let two pupils stretch a string and try to fit it against the 
ground. On some ground it will fit in any position, and 
that ground (or rather the surface of it) is called plane. 
Other ground may be lumpy so that the string will not fit ; 
such ground is not plane. 

How is the word plain used in geography ? (It is a pity 
such slight differences of >meaning of ttie same word are 
marked by different spellings, plane and plain.) 

6. When the bar BA of the crane is removed, and A 
moved to all possible positions, what locus does it trace out ? 
— ^A surface, all points of which are at the same distance 
from C. ^ Such a surface is called a sphere and C 
is called its centre. Can you name any objects of the same 
shape ? Cricket ball, association football, the earth. 

When the bar BA is replaced and CA removed, how does 
A move ? And what positions of A lie on this sphere and 
at the same time on the above sphere with centre C? — ^All 
points of the circle on which A moves when the crane is 
complete lie on both these spherea 

SheaNegs. 

7. The wall-crane is of use to raise bodies from the 
ground to upper stories. The shear«legs (Fig. 2) is used 
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for moving great weights horizontally as well as raising 
or lowering them. It consists of three beams DE, BFy DO 



Fia. 2. 

hinged together at D. DE and DF are equal in length and 
are hinged to fixtures on the ground at E and F. The end G 
of the piece JDG is moved to and fro along a line GH that 
bisects EF at right angles. The load Q hangs by a chain 
passing over a pulley at D^ so that the length DQ can be 
varied. 

Make a model with bamboo rods and find by experiment 
how Q moves (1) when the length DQ changes, (2) when the 
length JDQ does not change but G slides to and fro, (3) how 
D moves as G slides to and fro, (4) what motions should be 
given to the system to move the load from Q to another 
position Q^ at the same height above the ground, (5) what is 
the locus of all points to which the load can be moved by 
combining the two motions. The discussion is helped by 
setting a piece of cardboard on its edge, the edge coinciding 
with the line GH. (1) is of course a straight line ; (2) and (8) 
are circles ; (4) advancing G will advance the load the neces- 
sary distance and lower it at the same time, so that the 
chain must be shortened to raise the load to the old level ; 
(5) is a plane surface. Whether these experimental results 
are mathematically accurate will be discussed later. 

Keeping the length DQ constant slide G to and fro, and in 
various positions measure the height QK of the load above the 
ground and the distance OK by which Q is in front of 0. 
Plot these on a sheet of paper to show the motion of the 
load. 

Find the motion of D in the same way. 

The load on the shear-legs has two motions, one by sliding 
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O to and fro, the other by lengthening or shortening the 
chwi ; we say that the load has two degrees of freedom. 
In the case of the wall-crane, when the crane is fixed and 
will not turn flat against the wall, the load has one motion 
only, it moves only up and down. In this case we say the 
load has one degree of freedom. 

8. Measure the distance DO in several positions. What 
do you find ? Can you prove that the distance DO is always 
the same ? Measure in several positions the angle that DO 

makes with EF. Can you prove this angle constant ? Esjid 

F are fixed points so that the distance EF does not change, 
and the lengths DE and DF (the lengths of the beams) of 
course do not change; so that the triangle DEF is 
fixed in form and only changes in position ; and DO, the line 
joining a vertex to the middle point of the opposite side is 
fixed too. So, in our model, we could replace the rods DE 
and DF by a pasteboard triangle DEF. And being 
midway between E and Fy OE is equal to OJP, while the 
lengths of the beams DE and DF are the same ; so that the 
triangles DEO and DFO are congruent, that is, they would 
fit if folded together ; so that LDOE and LDOF are rights 
and DO is perpendicidar to EF, 

Do you know enough to prove that D moves in a circle ? 
— D is always at the same distance from ; but this is not 
enough, the locus of all points at the same distance from 
is a surface that is called a sphere. We know further that 
the constant length OD stands out always at right angles to 
EF. It may be that a line of constant length turning about 
another and being always perpendicular to it traces out a circle 
with its extremity ; but it is not yet proved. Notice 

that in the wall-crane the locus of A (Fig. 1) is that of the 
end of a rod CA that turns about BC and is always perpen- 
dicular to it. 

9. If the bar OD is removed, how does D move ? — ^As 

before. If the bar DE also is removed ? D moves 

on a sphere. If the bare DO and DF were removed, 

how would D move ? 

10. Suppose a shear-legs has OD 8*6 metres long, DE and 
DF 6*3 metres long, and the feet E and F set 8*6 metres 
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apart Find the distance DO by drawing the triangle DEF 
(Pig. 3, which is only a sketch) on a scale of ^. Now 
(Pig. 4, sketch) use this distance and the 
known length QD to find where G must 
be when the shear-legs is to pick up a 
load 2 metres in front of 0, and what 
length of chain is wanted to reach down 
to this load. 

If the load is to be set down again 
3 metres in front of 0, how far forward 
must Q move ? And if it is to be set 
down on the deck of a ship 3 metres in 
front of and 1 metre below the ground- 
level, how long must the chain then be ? 

Give measurements of the position of 
the load that you could take so as after- 
wards to replace the load in its position. 

^We could give the distance in front of and the distance 

above or below ground-level ; or the angle that OD makes with 





OH and the length of the chain ; or the distance of Q behind 
and the length of the chain ; or other sets of measurements. 

Travetkr crane. 

11. Another form of crane is the traveller crane sometimes 
used in an engineer's yard. Pigs. 5 and 6 show two 
sketches of this crane, Pig. 5 after the manner of a picture ; 
Pig. 6 shows it as seen from a greater distance, and is 
technically termed a projection. ABGD is a rectangular 
firame supported on 4 pillara A beam EF rests on 2 sides 
of the rectangle and travels along them, remaining 
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always parallel to the other 2 sides. The crane Q travels 
to and fro along EF and raises or lowers the load JET. A bar 
across a box without lid, and carrying the load by a string, 
will serve as model. Or two desks may be placed so that 




their edges will serve as the sides BC and AB of the frame, 
to carry the bar EF, 

How does the crane move when the beam travels? How 
does the load move when the chain is lengthened, when the 
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crane travels, and when the beam travels ? How may the 
load move when any two of these motions take place at the 
same time? How when all three motions take place 
together? — ^The locus for any single motion is (experimen- 
tally) a straight line, for any two motions a plane, and for 
all three motions at the same time a block of space. When 
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the three motions take place at once the load may reach any 
point of space under the rectangular frame. 

12. How would you move the load to a given spot? 

Qei the beam over the spot, then move the crane along the 
beam till it is over the spol^ then raise or lower the load to 
the given spot. Or in any other order, for instance, bring 
the load to the right level, then the crane to the right dis- 
tance from an end of the beam, and finally the beam over 
the spot. What measurements would you take of the 

position of the load so as to be able to replace it ? — Take 
the distance of the beam from the end AB of the rectangle, 
the distance of the crane from Sy and the length QH of the 

chain. How many degrees of freedom has the load? 

Three, which (supposing AB to point northwards) we may 
describe as (1) north-and-south motion, (2) east-and-west 
motion, (3) up-and-down motion. If we take away one 

degree of freedom (or, as it may be expressed, if we impose 
one degree of constraint) by preventing the crane from 

travelling along the beam, what freedom is left? Two 

degrees of freedom are left, the east-and-west motion and the 
up-and-down motion. If we impose a second degree 

of constraint by keeping the length of the chain fixed, what 

freedom is left? One degree only, the east-and-west 

motion. And if we impose a third degree of constraint 

by forbidding the beam to travel ? No freedom is left, the 

load cannot move at all. 

13. How does the crane G move when the beam EF 
travels? Befer to the explanation of parallel lines in 

chapter II, article 2. G moves in a straight line parallel to 

jBOand at a distance EG from BC. How do you know? 

— ^Because EG has always the same length and is always per- 
pendicular to BC. Is this enough ? Would the path 
of G still be a straight line parallel to BC if the end F of the 
beam did not rest on AD^ but EF turned about BC (while 
E travels along BC), so that EF sometimes pointed up, 
sometimes down, and sometimes in other directions? Find 

by experiment. ^It is not enough. The path of G is not 

then straight. What further condition is necessary, 

and what further condition was implied in chapter II ? G 

must remain in the plane ABCD, In chapter II all the 
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points and lines were assumed to lie on the sheet of paper, 
that is, in the same plane. 

Ton have seen experimentally that when the crane Q 
travels the load H moves in a straight line. Can you 
describe the position of this line ? — ^It is parallel to EF and 
at the distance GH from it. For the length of HQ is the 
same all the time, and (experimentally) H& is always X to 
EF, and lies all the time in a certain plane. 

14. When the beam and the crane travel at the same time 
how may the crane move? — ^It may move to any point 
in the plane ABCD. And how may the load move, 

the length GH remaining constant? ^It also moves in 

a plane, and the distance QH between the plane in which H 
moves and the plane in which Q moves is the same every- 
where. What angles does GH make with lines in these 
two planes drawn from G and from IT? To measure the 
angles made with lines in the plane ABCD lay a board over 
the model to cover ABEF or EFDC; to measure the angles 
maSe with the plane Amoves in, take the string GH of such 

a length that fl" almost touches the bottom of the box. ^The 

angles are all right angles. 

When a numberof lines are drawn in a planethrough a point 
G (Fig. 7) and another line ©IT stands so as to be perpendicular 




H 
Fia. 7. 

to all these lines^ the line GHis said to be perpendicular 
to the plane. And when a number of lines (such as GH) 
are perpendicular to a plane at different points, and all have 
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the same length, the plane in which the ends of these lines 
lie is said to be parallel to the first plane. So that, in the 
present case, the locus of the load H (when the beam and 
the crane travel) is a plane parallel to the plane of the frame 
ABCB, 

15. Give examples of parallel planes from the school or 

a house. ^The floor and the ceiling are parallel planes, the 

north and south walls are parallel planes, so are the east and 
west walls. All the floors in the school or house are planes 
parallel to one another. Of course 'floor' means 

here not the boards which may be 2 or 8 cm. thick, but their 
upper surface on which we walk ; ' wall ' does not mean the 
stone or brick mass 30 or 40 cm. thick, but the surface of it 
that we see ; and so with ' ceiling'. 

The line in which the rope or chain of a crane hangs is 
called a plumb line or vertical line. Any rope or chain 
hung by one end hangs plumb or vertical. A plane perpendicu- 
lar to a plumb or vertical line is called a horizontal plane ; 
thus the floor, the ceiling, and the rectangle ABCB of the 
traveller crane are horizontal. A plane against which 
a plumb line will hang (without pressing against it) is called 
a vertical plane ; the walls of a room are vertical planes. 

16. We saw in Article 12 that we can fix the position of 
the load H (Figs. 5, 6) by stating how far the beam FE must 
move from the position AB, how far the crane must move 
from F, and what length of chain must be paid out, to bring 
the load to the position in question. And the order of these 
motions is indifferent. 

In more mathematical language we may say that the 
position of the load is fixed by its distances from three planes, 
namely, the distance AF or BE from the plane ABQF, the 
distance FQ from the plane ALSP, and the distance GH 
from the plane ABCB, Or, again, we may say that a point 
can travel from ^ to ^ by going suitable distances in the 
direction of (that is, along or parallel to) the three lines, 
AB, ABf and AP, namely, a distance AF in the direction of 
AB, FQ- in the direction of AB, and GH in the direction of 
AP. And the order of these movements is indifferent ; thus 
the route may be along AFGH or AFWH or ATGH or 
ATUH or AVUH or AVWH. 
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17. Arrange your model so that the distances travelled 
from A by the load are 80 cm. in the direction of AD, 
60 cm. in the direction AB, and 40 cm. in the direction AP. 
Measure how far the crane would have had to travel in a 
straight line to get from J. to its present position, and how far 
the load would have had to travel in a straight line to get from 
A to its position. Can you test these distences by drawing? 

^We lay down (Pig. 8, sketch) the length AF, let us say on 

a scale of |, so that we make AF 16 cm. long ; and draw FG 

A 

6 
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at right angles to it and 10 cm. long, to represent F& on 
the same scale. We then measure AG; it is 18*9 cm. long, 
representing a distance on the model of 94 cm. We now 
lay down AG » 18*9 cm. (Fig. 9, also a sketch) and draw 
GH at right angles 8 cm. long to represent 40 cm. We 
then measure AH and find it 20*5 cm., so that the distance 
of the load from A in the model is 102 cm. 

Place the beam, crane, and load at random. Specify the 
position of the load by the distances AF, AT, AV (Figs. 
5 and 6). Measure the distances of the crane and the load 
from A, and check by drawing as before. 

Scotch crane. 

18. The Scotch crane (Fig. 10) has a movable part 
that consists of the vertical post AB, the jib ACj and the 
tie-rod BC. The post AB is hollow and a pillar or pivot 
fixed to the ground fits into the hollow, so that the crane 
may revolve about this pivot. The load hangs from C by 
a chain that may be varied in length. AD is a platform 
that carries the steam engine and tackle for working the 
crane. 
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What path is described by the load as the chain shortens 
or lengthens? What path by the load and by the point C 
when the crane revolves? Discover by experiment with 




a model in which the post is 40 cm. long, the jib 100 cm., 
and the tie-rod 80 cm. 

From what points on the ground can this crane pick up 
a load? What is the radius of the circle on which these 
points all lie ? Find from measurement of the model, and 
also by drawing ; use for the drawing -^ of the scale of the 
modeL — ^We draw the triangle made up of post, jib, and tie- 
rod, making the post BA perpendicular to the ground DA. 
The chain will hang vertically, that is, parallel to the post ; 




so by drawing CP \\ to BA we find the position P (Fig. 11) 
from which the crane will pick up a load. 

18. Is the distance of P from A the same for all positions 
of the crane? — ^By experiment with the model it is. By 
drawing the crane for other positions we find always the 
same length AP, namely, 7*6 cm. General reasoning gives 
the same result. For suppose FOH to be another drawing 
of the crane, Q the point where the chain meets the ground 
KFL. The two triangles ABC And FOH have their sides 
equal in pairs, and so will coincide if fitted together. The 
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angles OFL and BAP are both right angles, and so will 
coincide. We thus have FH coinciding with AC and FL 
lying along AP. Further, we know (chap. V, art. 18) that 
two triangles ACP and FHQ having AC = FH, LCAP = 
LHFQ, and the angles at P and Q, right angles, will coin- 
cide. 3o that J^ » AP; or the point where the chain 
meets the ground is always at the same distance from the 
pivot. Repeat the reasoning by which you know 

the triangles FHQ and J. CP to be congruent. 

Ex. 1. For a crane that has a jib 10 metres long and inclined at 
40"* to the post, find, by drawing, the radius of the circle from 
which loads can be picked up. 

How many degrees of freedom has the load ? How many 
has the jib-head C? The surfEUse on which the load may 
move is called a cylinder. 

20. The Scotch crane is sometimes mounted on a truck, 
which runs along rails, and gives a greater choice of posi- 
tions from which loads can be picked up. Suppose a crane, 
whose jib is 9 metres long, and makes an angle of 48^ 
with the posi^ to run on a straight railway track 30 metres 
long. Find, by drawing, the locus of possible positions on 

the ground for the load when the truck is stilL ^It is 

a circle of radius 6* 1 metres. By considering this locus 

for all possible positions of the truck, find and draw the 
locus of alt possible positions of the load on the ground, 
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scale -^. It is a straight piece of ground 12*2 metres 

wide ending in two semicircles (Fig. 12). 

21. When the truck is at rest and the jib swings 

round, what is the locus of the jib-head ? It is a drcle of 

radius 6*1 metres, at a height of 6*6 metres above the 
ground. If at the same time the length of chain by 

which the load hangs varies, to what positions can the load 
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be brought? — ^It can be brought to any point vertically 
below a point on this circle, that ia, to any point on the 
part of a vertical cylinder between this circle and an equal 
circle on the ground. 

If at the same time the truck travels on the rails, to what 
positions can the load be brought? — It can be brought to 
any point above the area shown in Fig. 12 not more than 
6*6 metres above the ground. Its locus is a block of space 
roughly of the shape of a date-box, bounded by the area 
shown in Fig. 12, by an equal area 6*6 metres above it, and 
by the vertical lines joining these two areas. 

Make a model in clay or plasticine of this block of space. 

Derrick crcme. 

22. The derrick crane has the post AB (pig. 18) held 
in position by two other q 

beams or stays AE and AD 
fixed to the ground at E 
and D. Further, the jib BC 
is supported by a chain AC 
which can be altered in length 
and so change the angle of 
inclination of the jib to the 
vertical. Suppose the crane- 
post AB to be 10 metres long 

and the jib 18 metres. E and D are 10 metres from 
and the angle EBD is a right angle. 

By drawing the triangle ABD to a suitable scale, say 
having AB « 10 cm., BD - 10 cm., LABD = 90°, find how 
long AE and AD must be made. Use this result to make 
a bamboo model. 

Use the model to find the locus on the ground of possible 
positions of the load when the chain J. C is 13 metres 

long. ^It is part of a circle of radius 12*7 metres, 4 of the 

circle, because the stays AE and AD keep the jib from 
swinging right round. Check the radius of this 

circle by drawing. 

What is the inclination to the vertical of the jib when the 
chain AC is 13 metres long? Find from the model and by 
drawing. 
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23. Find, from the model and by draMring, the locus of 
possible positions of the load on the ground when the jib 
makes an angle of 28^ with the post, and when it makes an 
angle of 80°. What is the length of the chain AC in each 
case? If the angle between the jib and the post may be 
anything between 28° and 80° what positions on the ground 
are possible for a load ? Show the positions on a drawing. 

The positions aU lie between two circles with centre B 

and radii 17*7 and 8*5 metres, 
excluding the part bounded 
by the lines BE and BD 
(Fig. U). 

When the length of AC 
is 13 metres, what positions 
may the load have for differ- 
ent lengths of the chain CL ? 
and for different positions 
as the jib swings round, the 
length CL being unaltered ? 
When the length CL re- 
mains unaltered, and the jib 
does not swing, but the 
length AC i& altered, how 
does the load move ? and how does the jib-head C move ? 

How many motions (or degrees of fi:eedom) has the jib- 
head C? When these 2 motions take place what is the 
locus of the jib-head? — ^A sphere of radius 18 metres and 
centre B, or rather the half of it above ground, excluding 
the part cut off by the stays AD and AE. And if the 

angle between the jib and the post must lie between 28° 
and 80°, what is the locus ? — Part of the half-sphere at the 
top and part at the bottom are then impossible. A certain 
Japanes3 lamp-shade gives the form if we cut away the 
quarter made inaccessible by the stays AD and AE. 

24. How many degrees of freedom has the load ? What 
is the locus of the load for each motion ? — ^When the length 
CL changes the locus is the part of a vertical straight 
line between the jib-head C and the ground. When the jib 
swings round, the locus is | of a circle, the remaining 
quarter being cut off by the stays. When the jib is raised 
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or lowered, the locus is the part of a certain circle lying 
above the ground and on one side of the crane-post. 

What are the possible positions for the load when two of 
these motions are allowed at the same time? — ^When the 
jib is raised or lowered and the length of chain CL altered, 
the jib-head describes a quarter of a circle, and the load 
may be anywhere vertically below a point on this quarter- 
circle. Its locus is the part of a vertical plane bounded by 
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this circle, by the crane-post iii? and a prolongation of it, and 
by the ground (Fig. 15). When the jib swings and the 
length CL changes, the jib-head describes | of a horizontal 
circle, and the load may be anywhere below a point on this 
f -circle. Its locus is the part of a cyUndrical surface sketched 
in Fig. 16. When the jib swings and is also raised or 
lowered, the jib-head describes part of a sphere, namely the 




Fig. 17. 

half above ground excluding the part cut off by the stays. 
The load copies this surface, at a distance below equal to 
the length CL^ so far as the copy is above ground (Fig. 17). 

What are the possible positions of the load when all 
three motions are allowed? The jib-head may be any- 
where on a certain half sphere except the part cut off by 
the stays, and the load anywhere vertically below the jib- 
head. So that its locus is the block of space shown in 
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Fig. 18. Model this block of space in clay or 

plasticine. 

And if the angle between the jib and the crane-post must 
lie between 28'' and 80°, what is the locus? For the locus 
we must cut away from Fig. 18 all that lies within the 
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vertical cylinder standing on the circle of radius 8*5 
metres (on our reduced scale), and all that lies outside 
the cylinder that stands on the circle of radius 17*7 metres 
(Fig. 19). Model this block of space. 

26. Suppose the jib to make an angle of 40° with the 
crane-post, and to lie at first against the stay AB and then 




Fig. 19. 

to swing round till it is in the same plane as the stay AE, 
Suppose the load L to hang just clear of the ground all the 
time. Draw a figure of the ground showing the feet B B E 
of the crane-post and the stays, and showing the position 
of the load when i.BBL is equal to 30° (Fig. 20). 

A sort of picture of the crane may be made by setting 
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up a sheet of paper against AB and AJE, and^ drawing from 
each point of the crane a perpendicular to this plane. The 




foot of the perpendicular represents the point from which it 

is drawn. Draw this picture. ^The perpendiculars from 

points on the stay AD fall on the crane-post so that one 
line AB (Fig. 21) serves for this stay and the post. L being 




on the ground we can draw the perpendicular ZX' in Fig. 20, 
and so find the point L^ that represents the load in our 
picture. The line CL will have the same length in the 
picture as in its actual position. By drawing (Fig. 22) 
the jib at 40° with the crane-post we find the length of 
OL to be 18*8 metres ; so we draw (Fig. 21) at L^ a line 
i'C -L to EBL^ and showing a length of 13*8 metres on 
the scale we are using. Now by joining A to C we finish 
our ' picture '. Such a picture is called a projection. 

Gall Q the position of the load when it has swung round 
through 60° from £2), R the position when it has swung 

i2 
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through 90°, and make pictures of these poaitions. These 
pictures are shown in Fig. 21 by dotted lines. 

C(H)rdinate8. 

26. It was seen (Arts. 12 and 16) that the position of 
the load on a traveller crane can be specified by giving 
its distances north, east, and downwards from the comer 
A (Figs. 5, 6). The load can be moved only to points 
in the block of space enclosed by the frame that supports 
the crane ; but if we wish merely to specify a particular 
position and not to move the load to that point, we need 
not restrict ourselves to that block of space. We may state 
the position of any point by giving its distance north or 
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south of A, its distance east or west of A, and its distance 
above or below A. When the position of a point is given 
in this way these distances are called co-ordinates, the 
lines ABf AD, AP are called co-ordinate axes, and the 
point A is called the origin of co-ordinates. Of two 
opposite directions, e.g. north and south, it is usual to 
choose one, say north, and to agree that a distance stated 
simply, without mention of north or south, is to be measured 
north ; while a distance to be measured to the south has 
a minus sign attached. Thus if a point has a co-ordinate 
of 8 metres for the axis AB, the point is 3 metres north 
of A ; another point with a co-ordinate —3 metres is 8 metres 
south of A, 

27. Again, suppose that a. derrick crane has a jib {BC, 
Fig. 18) that can be shortened or lengthened as much as 
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we like, and suppose the jib may swing right round past 
the sta3rs AD and AE, and that the jib can be raised till 
it points vertically upwards, and lowered till it points 
vertically downwards. This arrangement would enable 
the jib-head C to be brought to any position whatever. It 
would not make a very serviceable crane, but it serves very 
well for stating the position of a point. Suppose the jib-head 
to be at the point to be specified. Then if we measure the 
length of the jib, the angle the jib makes with the crane- 
post J9^, and the angle through which the crane must swing 
to come against the stay AD, we have measurements enough 
to enable us to put the crane back in this position whenever 
we like ; that is, we have measurements enough to fix the 
position of the point. These three measurements (a length 
and two angles) are another system of co-ordinates. 

The cranes we have discussed suggest various other ways 
of fixing a point, and any system of measurements will do 
for a system of co-ordinates. But the two just mentioned 
are more used than any others, 

28. When we are concerned only with points in one plane 
simpler systems of co-ordinates are possible. Thus the posi- 
tion of the traveller crane may be stated as so far north of A 
and so far east of A (Figs. 5, 6). And any point in the 
plane of the frame ABCD, whether accessible to the crane 
or not, may be specified by its distances north or south and 
east or west of A. 

Again, if our imaginary derrick crane is not allowed to 
swing round, the jib-head may still be brought to any posi- 
tion in a certain vertical plane, and we may specify this 
position by the length of the jib and the angle it makes with 
the crane-post. 

To make a plane mrface. 

28. Your desk has a plane surface, and so has a book. 
Place the book on the desk. Do the two plane sur&ces 
touch all over ? Slide and turn the book about. Does it fit 
against the desk in all positions ? 

If you take two rough pieces of sandstone and place them 
together, do they fit? If you rub them together till the 
irregularities are worn away and they fit, what sort of sui^ 
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faces have they? — ^If one is rubbed to and fro on the other 
they may come to fit as the axle of a wheel fits into the 
wheel. But we can prevent that by turning one of them 
about, and rubbing till they fit in all positions. 

Do you know any other surfaces than planes that fit in all 

positions? Do an egg and egg-cup fit in all positions? 

They fit if we only rotate the egg without trying to turn it 
upside down. We can turn it upside down only by taking it 
out of the cup. So that they do not fit in all positions. 

Do the cup and ball used in the game called ' Cup and Ball ' 
fit in all positions? If a ball is pressed into a heap of 
sand so as to make a hole that it fits, will it fit in all 
positions? — Yes, in both cases. 

So that if two pieces of sandstone are rubbed together till 
they fit in all positions it might happen that one had a surfi&ce 
like a ball, a spherical surface, while the other had a hollow 
surface to fit it, also a spherical surface. If we took three 
pieces of sandstone and rubbed them till they fitted two and 

two in every position, could their surfaces be spherical? 

No, for when two spherical surfaces fit, one is round like a ball 
and the other hollow, so that these cannot both fit the third 
one. What land of surfaces will these three pieces of 

sandstone have ? — ^They may have plane surfaces. 

As a matter of fact, when a true plane surface is wanted, 
three of them are made at once in this way. Three plates 
of metal are taken and ground away till their faces fit, two 
and two, in all positions. 

Having three plane surfaces made in this way, how could 

you make a straight line ? If one of the plates is cut across, 

and then the side ground till a second plate fits on the side 
just as it does on the face, the edge where face and side meet 
is a straight line. 

Exercises. 

2. In a room whose walls run north and south, and east and 
west, an electric glow lamp is to be placed at a certain point. The 
wire enters the room at the north-east comer of the ceiling, and is 
to run everywhere parallel to an edge of the room. (The line 
where two walls, or a wall and ceihng, or a wall and floor meet is 
an edge.) Show how the wire m^ht be run actually, and what 
other ways are possible if you need not trouble about supporting 
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the wire or about the convenience of people walking about the 
room. 

What co-ordinates would you use to specify the position of the 
lamp? 

3. How many degrees of freedom has a railway train? How 
many has a steamship ? And an airship ? 

4. A derrick crane has a jib 20 metres long and post 9 metres 
long. When the chain AO (Fig. 13) is 17 metres long it picks up 
a IcMtd, and then without chimse of the lei^gth CL the chiun ACIb 
shortened to 16 metres. Find by drawing through what height the 
load is raised. 

The crane picks up a load from the ground when the jib makes 
an angle of oO"" with the vertical. The jib is then raised till it 
makes 361^ with the vertical, then the crane swinjps round through 20'', 
and deposits the load by lengthening the chain CL bv 2*6 metres. 
What is the difference in height between the first and last positions 
of the load ? 

5. In building a bridge materials are sometimes brought into 
position by running them along a cable whose two ends are made 
fast to posts on the two banks. Suppose the tops A and B of 
the posts 30 metres apart and the cable 34 metres long, and suppose 
each part of the cable from the load TT to a post to be straight. 
Find by experiment with a model and by drawing, the path the load 
descrilies as it travels along the cable. 

The load will of course always be between and below the points 
A and B, and in the vertical plane through A and B. But imagine 
it to be able to take all positions in the vertical plane the sum of 
whose distances from A and £ is 34 metres. Draw the locus of all 
points it could then reach. This locus is called an ellipse. 

Again, suppose the load not confined to this vertical plane, but 
able to reach any position in or out of the plane the sum of whose 
distances from A and B is 34 metres. Investigate the form of the 
surface it could describe, and make a model of the surface. This 
surface is called an ellipsoid. If the load is made fast to a point 
of the cable, so that its distances from A and B are always the 
same, what kind of path can it describe ? 

6. A board has cut in it two grooves crossing at right angles. 
A rod AB has on it two knobs at A and B which slide idong the 
grooves. Investigate the kind of path any point P of the rod 
describes. For this purpose draw two straight lines at right angles 
to represent the grooves, and draw on tracing-paper a line with the 
knobs A and B marked to represent the rod. 

Draw the path described by P for a number of different positions 
of P on the rod, some between A and B and some outside. For 
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what positions of P on the rod are the ovals flatter and for what 
positions are they rounder ? All these ovals are called ellipses. 

7. A shear-legs (Fig. 2) has a backstay GD 9 metres long, the 
head D moves in a circle of radius 7 metres, and the foot of the 
backstay may not come within 3 metres of (the centre about 
which D turns), nor may it go further from it than 7 metres. Find 
how much of its circle D may describe, and where a load must lie 
for the shear-legs to be able to pick it up. 

8. A plumb-line hangs from a point A on the ceiling of a room ; 
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two knots on the line, respectively 7 '6 feet and 3*2 feet from the floor 
BC, have their shadows thrown by an arc lamp at distances of 
12*35 feet and 1*9 feet from the point where the line meets 
the floor. How high is the lamp above the floor, and how far 
is it from the plumb-line? Find out by drawing on a scale of 
1 cm. to 1 foot. 
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9. Supp|OS(d you have a triangle cut out of paper. Suppose it 
bent, is it stUl a triangle ? Why do you say so ? 

Suppose the triangle placed on your desk, and the upper side 
marked with a cross. By what measurements could you determine 
its position so that if the triangle is removed you could replace 
it exactly in position ? Do not give more measurements than you 
think are necessary, and explain why you consider that those you 
give are sufficient. 

10. The map with contour lines (Fig. 23) is drawn on a scale of an 
inch to a mUe, each contour line showing the height above sea level 
of the land through which the line passes. The numbers placed at 
the ends of the lines or at special points denote the height in feet. 
Tou are to draw a curve showing the rise and fall of the land along 
the line AB, Work on squared paper representing the height on 
a scale of 1 inch to 200 feet, and the distance along AB on a scale 
of 1 inch to a mile. 

11. To find the height of a hill-top C above a plain two points A 
and B 200 metres apart are taken on the plam and in the same 
vertical plane with C. The angles of elevation of C at ul and B 
(that is, the angles CAK and CBK, where JT is a point on AB 
produced) are measured and found to be 23"* and 36 . Find the 
height of the hill-top by drawing to a suitable scale. 

12. A pyramid OABCD stands on a horizontal sj^uare base 
ABCD 7 cm. in the side. The vertex O is 5 cm. vertically above 
the point P, where the q 
diagonals AC and BD of ^ 
the base meet. Find 
the length ^Pby drawing 
the base, then find the 
length OA by drawing the 
triangle GAP, and so draw 
one of the triangular faces 
of the pyramid. 

Measure the angle be- 
tween AG and AJ^, and 
the angle between AG 
and AB. 

18. To find the height 
of a mountain C (Fig. 24) above a plain two points A and B are 
taken in the plain IC^ metres apart. The angles C^iB and CBA 
are measured and found to be 62^ and 84''. Also, CD bein^ 
vertical and BD horizontal, the angle CBD is measured and found 
to be 12^. By drawing the triangle ABC to a suitable scale find 
the length of BCy and then by drawing the triangle BCD find the 
height CD of the mountain. 
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THE ANGLE-SUM PEOPEETY OF A TEIANGLE. 
PAEALLELS AND AEEAS 

1. In chapter Y we saw that when two angles of a triangle 
had been made we had no choice about the size of the third 
angle, we saw that there was some relation among the three 
angles. We will now discuss the nature of this relation. 
A knowledge of this relation may help us to make a triangle 
from such data as a « 6-9 cm., B = 80°, A = 39°. Let the 
pupils use the methods of chapter Y to make this triangle ; 
they will notice that they are clumsier than if we knew 
a, B, a 

2. Make a right angle by folding a sheet of paper and 
then folding the crease on itself. Gut along the creases, 

and from one of the four 
pieces of paper cut a large 
right-angled triangle ABC 
(Fig. 1). Fold the corners 
A and C on to the corner B, 
B being the right angle. 
How do the angles A and C 
now lie ? Does this experi- 
ment tell you anything about 
the size of the two angles 
Fig. 1. together? 

In this and the following experiments each pupil should 

make his own triangle. The triangles will thus be varied 

in shape, and the evidence of more value than if all used 

triangles of the same shape. 

8. Now let each cut out a paper triangle of any shape. 

You know already that one side of a triangle is often chosen 
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out and called the base. When one side has been chosen 
for base, the angle opposite to it is called the vertex. Choose 
a base in each triangle, in such a way that the obtuse angle 
of triangles that happen to be obtuse-angled is the vertex, 
and call the vertex A. Fold the base BC on itself in such 
a way that the crease passes through A {OA in Fig. 2). 




Fig, 2. 

Now open out the triangle and fold all three corners on to 
0. What do you observe? Does the experiment tell you 
anything about the sum of the three angles? 

Now cut along the crease OA, and what have you ? ^Two 

right-angled triangles, each giving the case of Art 2 over 
again. 

4. Let each cut out another triangle of any shape. Tear 
off the three corners, and 
place the angles side by 
side as in Fig. 3. What 
do you observe? What 
does it tell about the sum 
of the three angles ? 

All these results are 
subject to the drawbacks 
inherent in experiment, 
one of which is that the 
result may be true for the 
particular triangle dealt with, but not for other triangles. 
This objection is to some extent met by the variety of 
triangles used, so that we know that the result is true for 
a considerable number of particular triangles at least. A 
more serious drawback is the unavoidable error in drawing, 
folding, measuring, and judging the fitting of the angles. 
Even if we could be sure there was no error of a tenth of 
a degree, we should still be in doubt whether there might 
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be errors of a hundredth of a degree. The following dis- 
cussion is less subject to these drawbacks. 

5. Let the whole class now draw triangles, each as he 
likes. Let each measure the three angles of his triangle, 
add them up, and report the result. These results will 
not differ much, except that one or two may differ from 
the rest by ten or twenty degrees or more, and are clearly 
due to blunders. Let these latter be discarded and the 
average of the remainder calculated. 

This average is likely to be nearer the true value than 
any individual result. For some individual results will be 
too great and some too small, and one kind of error is as 
likely as the other, so that when we take the average we 
may expect the errors to cancel one another to some extent 

6. A pavement is sometimes made up of a number of 
triangular tiles, all of the same size and shape, that is, all 
congruent to one another. Look at the drawing of such 
a pavement in Fig. 4, in which the angles of one triangle 




Fig. 4. 



are marked ABC. Mark all the other angles of the pave- 
ment that are equal to A, all those equal to B, and all those 
equal to C How many of each kind are there at a comer 
where the tiles join? And through what angle do you 
turn if you first face in any direction and then turn till you 
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again &oe in the same direction ? What then is the sum of 
A, JB, and G? 

If the pavement is indefinitely extended, will the distance 
between the lines r and 8 vary, or the distance between the 

lines p and q? ^They do not vary; the distance between 

r and 8 is the length of the side h of the triangle ABC; the 
distance between p and q is the height of the triangle when 
a is considered the base. What are such lines called ? 

What difference would there be in the results of this 
article if the tiles were not right-angled ? 

7. Stand up facing north, then turn round till you again 
face north. Through how many degrees have you turned ? 
Stand against the middle of the east wall of the room, 
facing north ; then walk along the walls till you arrive again 
at your starting-point. Through what angle have you 
turned altogether, and through what angle did you turn at 
each comer of the room ? 

If you start from the point K of the triangle in Fig. 5, 




and walk in the direction of the arrow round the triangle 
and back to K, through what angle have you turned alto- 
gether, and through what angle did you turn at each comer ? 
What then is the sum of the angles S-{- T+ U? What is the 
sumP+iS? Q+T? S+U? WhatisthesumP+Q+JB? — 
Since /S+ r+ ?7= 360° or four right angles, and P+flf+ Q+ 
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T+12+ Cr= 540° or six right angles ; P+Q+12 is the dif- 
ference, namely 180° or two right anglea 

Any angle, such as 5 or 2^ or U', between one side of 
a triangle and another side produced is called an exterior 
angle of the triangle. What is the relation between Sj JR, Q? 

Between T, JB, P? Between Z7, P, Q? 8 together with 

P makes 180°, and Q+ JB together with P make 180°, so that 

The pupils will now be able at once, or with a little 
questioning, to state the results formally : — 

The 8 angles of a triangle together make 180 
degrees or 2 right angles. 

Any exterior angle of a triangle is equal to the 
two interior and opposite angles taken together 
(that is, to the two angles of the triangle that are not beside 
the exterior angle). 

Discuss the results you arrive at by setting out in the 

other direction round the triangle of Fig. 5. The results 

are as before, except that the angles vertically opposite 
8 T U take the place of 8 T U. Repeat the 

reasoning by which you saw that vertically opposite angles 
are equal (chap. II, art. 18). 

8. [Note for the teacher. The conclusion that in walking 
round a room, or round a triangle, one turns through 860° 
differs from the preceding experimental conclusions. It is 
not a necessary result of the fact that in turning round on 
one spot one turns through 860° ; in fact, it is possible to 
suppose that the angle turned through in going round 
a room or a triangle differs from 860° and to work out 
a geometry on that supposition. It is only a conclusion 
that is in keeping with all our experience ; it is what we 
may call an intuition. A geometry worked out on this 
intuition represents our experience very well, while the 
geometries worked out on other suppositions fail in some 
respects to represent our experience. 

This experimental or experiential result may be made the 
foundation of the theory of parallels, in place of the ex- 
perimental result of chap. II, art. 2. To this we now 
proceed. 

These remarks are of course unsuitable for consideration 
by children ; they are for the teacher.] 
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9. Draw a straight line, and at two points A and B 
on it erect perpendiculars AC and BD (Fig. 6). At a 
number of pointe on BD erect perpendiculars EF^ &c.y to 
BD. Measure the angles these perpendiculars EF^ ftc, make 
with AC and the length of each perpendicular intercepted 
between BD and AC We have thus the experimental 
result that any perpendicular to BD is also perpendicular to 
ACy and that the perpendicular distance between BD and 
AG is the same all along. 




Fig. 6. 



We shall now see that these properties follow from the 
fact that the three angles of a triangle together make two 
right angles, which we will for shortness call the angle- 
sum property of a triangle. 

10. In Fig. 6 draw AG making an angle of l(f with AB. 
At &, where this line meets BD, draw GH perpendicular to 
BDy meeting AC in H, Now, without measuring, find the 

value of all the other angles of the figure. Since GAH 

and GAB make 90"", GAH is 20^ The angle-sum property 
applied to the triangle ABG, in which \^A « 70^ and 
L.B = 90°, gives l,BGA = 20°. Then since BGA and 
AGH make 90°, AGH is 70°. The angle-sum property of 
the triangle AGH now gives \^AHG = 90°. And so 
on. Check these values by measuring all the angles. 

Are there two congruent triangles in the figure, that is, 
two triangles such that if one was cut out it could be fitted 
on to the other? ^If ^AGH is cut out and turned round 
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so that its angle of 70° comes to A and its angle of 20° to 
Q (which can be done, since the distance between these 
angles is AQ); then its side p will lie along AB and its 
side q along GB, and the triangles will fit. So that the 
distance GH between AG and BD is equal to the distance 
AB between these lines. 

Actually cut out the triangle AHG of your figure and fit 
it on ABG. 

IL Make Fig. 6 over again, but this time draw the line 
AG making any angle with AB^ and suppose that this angle 
contains x degrees. Express all the other angles of the 
figure in terms of x, and repeat Art 10 with the necessary 
changes. We find that in this case also GH is at right 
angles to AG and is equal to AB. And in this case the 
point G may lie anywhere on BD, so that we know that 
any line perpendicular to BD is also perpendicular to AC, 
and that the perpendicular distance between AG and BD is 
the same all along. 

GH was drawn perpendicular to BD. Oould you show 
the same results by beginning with a line drawn perpen- 
dicular to J. C ? 

The lines AG and BD are said to be parallel In 
general two lines are called parallel when a perpendicular 
to one is perpendicular also to the other and the distance 
between them measured along the perpendicular is the same 
everywhere. 



12. Draw two parallel lines (by making both perpen- 
dicular to a third), and draw another cutting them in and 
Q (Fig. 7). Measure all the 8 angles of the figure. How 
many different sizes of angles are there ? 
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Bepeat the figure, measure no angles, but name them as 
in Fig. 7, and express all the oi£er angles in terms of 

A. ^We draw OP perpendicular to one of the parallels, 

and therefore perpendicular to the other ; use the angle-sum 
property for AOPQ ; and find that D E H aie equaJ to A, 
while B G F &Bxe equal to 180— Ji degreea 

When a line falls across two other Hnes, as in Fig. 7, 
certain names are given to pairs of angles, thus : 

D and E are called alternate angles ; 
CmdF „ „ „ 

A and JEJare called corresponding angles ; 
BhadF „ „ „ 

Cand© „ „ „ 

Dand^ „ „ „ 

Express your results by means of these names. — ^A line 
falling across two parallel lines makes alternate 
angles equal to one another and makes correspond- 
ing angles equal to one another. 

The line falling across the others is often called a 
transversal. 

18. If a line taUa across two other lines so as to make 
a pair of alternate angles equal, can you tell whether the 
two lines are parallel? Or if the line falls so as to make a 
pair of corresponding angles equal ? First take a line OQ and 
draw two other lines so that two alternate angles, say D and 
Ey have the value 40° ; draw a number of perpendiculars 
from one line to the other, test if they are perpendicular to 
the second line, and if all these perpendiculars are of equal 
length. Do the same making two corresponding angles, 
say B and JP, equal. 

Then try to settle the matter by general reasoning. 

Suppose OQ falls across TT Z and YZ so as to make D ^ E. 
Draw OP perpendicular to WX (Fig. 7). Then the angle- 
sum property shows that E+LPOQ+LOPQ = 180° ; and 
JE; being equal to 2), E-^-LPOQ is equal to i>+LPOQ, that 
is, to 90° ; so that L.OPQ is equal to 90°. We know then 
that WX and TZ are both at right angles to OP, so that 
any perpendicular to one of them is perpendicular to the 
other, and the perpendicular distance between them is the 
same all along. That is, WX and YZ are parallel. 
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The case of OQ falling on WX and TZ so as to make the 
other pair of alternate angles (C and F) equal, and all the 
cases of corresponding angles are left as exercises. 

The conclusion is that if a line falls across two others 
so as to make a pair of alternate an^gles, or a pair 
of corresponding angles equal, the two lines are 
parallel. In this case, as always, the pupils should he led 
to give the statement of the proposition. 

ConsinicHons for paraUds. 

14. Are any of your results of use for drawing parallels 
in a simpler way than by making the two parallels perpen- 
dicular to the same line? ^We have already (Axt. 18) 

drawn parallels by making a pair of alternate angles equal, 
or a pair of corresponding angles equal. Does 

this method enable you to draw through a given point C 
a line parallel to a given line AB (Fig. 8)? ^Draw any 




Fig. 8. 



line through C to meet AB in D, With 2> as a centre 
draw an arc EF of a circle from DA to DC; and with 
centre C and the same radius draw an arc OH, G lying on 
CD. Open your compasses to reach from E to F, and with 
centre G and this radius draw an arc cutting GH in K. 
Join CK. The alternate angles ADC and DCK which the 
transversal CD makes with AB and CK being equd, CK is 
parallel to AB. Repeat the proof that the angles 

ADC and DCK are equal. 

Ex. 1. Draw a parallel to a given Hne, using only a piece 
of paper or a piece of tracing-paper to measure angles and to 
carry angles. 

15. Various mechanical means are used to draw parallels. 
In each case the pupils should be provided with the appara- 
tus and left to discover how to use it. 
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One means is a wooden triangle called a set-square. 
One edge p of the set-square is placed against the given line 
AB (Fig. 9). A ruler is placed against a second edge q of 




Fig. 9. 

the set-square, and the set-square is slid along the ruler till 
the edge p comes against the point G through which the 
parallel is to be drawn. Show that tibe line CD ruled along 
the edge p of the set-square is parallel to AB. — ^The edgjB of 
the ruler is in this case the transversal, and the two lines 
AB and CD make with it equal corresponding angles, each 
angle being the angle of the set-square. 

Another means is the drawing-board and T-square (Fig. 
10). The T-square is a ruler 
AB with a cross-piece CD 
screwed on below one end, 
so that when the ruler lies 
on the board the cross-piece 
is below the surface of the 
board, and fits against the 
side of the board. Show 
that all the lines ruled with 
CD in contact with the 
same side of the board are 
parallel 

If a set-square is set on the 
T-square and a line ruled 

against an edge of the set-square, and the T-square slid 

k2 
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Fig. 10. 
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along the board while the set-square slides along the 
T-square, will a second line ruled against the same edge 
of the set-square be parallel to the first line ? 

16. A third means is a pair of parallel rulers (Fig. 11). 
A and are two points on one ruler so placed that AC ib 



Fig. 11. 

parallel to the edges, B and D are two points on the other 
such that BD is parallel to its edges, and the distance BD is 
equal to the distance AC. Two equal rods AB and CD are 
hinged to these points. Now hold one ruler still, move the 
other about and rule a number of lines against it. Can you 
show that these are all parallel ? 

Measure AC or BD and one of the rods, and draw the 

our-sided figure (or quadrilateral) ACDB in a number of its 

possible shapes, keeping AC in the same position for them 

all. What do you observe about the various positions 

of J52>? 

Fig. 12 being one of the possible positions, and the 
leugUis AB and AC being of course known, what further 

measurements do you need to 
make to be able to copy the 

figure ? ^The length BC would 

do, or the angle BAC^ or the 
length AD, one measurement 
more in every case. Suppose 
BC measured and the figure 
drawn, including BC. Do you 
Fig. 12. see in Fig. 12 any pair of 

congruent triangles, that is, 

any pair of triangles that would fit on to one another ? 

The triangles ABC and DBC have AB = CD, AC -= BD, 
and BC = BC, so that they are congruent. Repeat 

the proof by which it was shown that the two triangles 
can be made to coincide, and name the equal pairs of 
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angles. — LABO « LBCD, LACB = LCBD, LBAC = 
LBDC. What follows as to the parallelism of lines 

of the figure ? ^The transversal BC makes equal alternate 

angles with AC and BD, and also with AB and OD, so 
that AC is parallel to BD and AB to CD. 

The symbol || is used as a contraction for parallel or for 
is parallel to, so that the results may be written 

AC II BD, 
AB II CD. 

17. Can you now justify the use of these parallel rulers? 
Can you show that two positions of the edge of the ruler 
are parallel ? Sup- 
pose j? and r in Fig. 18 
to be two positions of 
BDj and q and s the 
corresponding posi- 
tions of the edge of the 
ruler. Draw any trans- 
versal t. Then from 
the way B and D were 
taken on the ruler 
(Pig. 11) J? is parallel 
to g, and r to s, so that Fio. 13. 

the transversal t makes 

equal corresponding angles P and Q with p and q, and equal 
corresponding angles B and 8 with r and s. Also p and r 
are parallel so that LP = LJB. Thus we have LQ « LP = 
LB = L8, and the corresponding angles Q and 8 being 
equal the lines q and $ are parallel 

18. We found that the figure ABDG of the parallel 
rulers had each pair of opposite sides parallel. A 4-sided 
figure with each pair of opposite sides parallel is called a 
parallelogram. That ABCD is a parallelogram was 
a consequence of having AB = CD and AC=^ BD. State a 
converse proposition, that is, one in which the data and the 
consequence are interchanged ; and see if this new pro- 
position is true. — ^A converse is that if each, pair of 
opposite sides of a 4-sided figure are parallel, each pair of 
opposite sides are also equid, or a parallelogram has 
each pair of opposite sides equal. Draw a few 
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parallelograms, and mdasure the opposite sides. Then 

discuss whether the proposition is trua ^It is true, for if 

BD II AC and BA \\ CD (Fig. 12), drawing the transversal 
BC gives two triangles ABC and BCD In which 
LABC = LDGB, LAGB = LDBCy and BC = BC, that is, 
two congruent triangles in which AB » CD and 
AC^BD. 

10. See whether a 4-sided figure ABDC, in which BD 
is equal to jiCand also parallel to AC, is a parallelogram. 

First, draw a few figures from these data. ^This time 

the 2 triangles (Fig. 12) have BD « AC, BC == BC, 
LDBC = LBCA, so that they are congruent and LABC — 
LBCD ; which shows AB to be parallel to CD. 

See whether a 4-8ided figure ABDC in which BD = AC 
and AB || CD is a parallelogram. First, draw a few figures 
from these data. — ^We lay down BD and draw BP and DQ 
parallel to one another. Then we take C anywhere on DQ 
and with C as centre and a radius equal to BD we draw a 




circle cutting BP in A (Fig. 14). This Figure BDCA has 
BD = AC and AB \\ CD. Is the figure a parallelogram, 

that ia, IB AC parallel to BD ? ^Two positions are possible 

for A, namely the two intersections of the circle with BP» 
In one of the figures (Fig. a) AC ia parallel to BD as nearly 
as we can measure ; in the other (Fig. h) AC is obviously 
not parallel to BD, 
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20. Draw DM and CN perpendicular to BO meeting BA 
in If and N. What more do you know of DM and C^? 

^That DM and CN are both -L to -45 (-L is shorthand 

for 'perpendicular' or *is perpendicular to'), and that 
DM = CN, each being the distance between the parallels. 
Are there any congruent triangles in the figure? Tri- 
angles BDM and CAN are congruent ; for they have the 
angles at M and N equal, the sides DM and CN equal, and 
the sides DB and CA equal; and the sides opposite the 
equal angles are greater than the other pair of equal 
sides. How do you know that BD is greater than 
DJIf ? — We saw that, given the lines BD and BP, the least 
radius of a circle with centre D that would meet BP was 
the perpendicular from D on BP. Eepeat the proof 
that two triangles can be fitted on to one another if they have 
two pairs of sides equal and the pair of angles opposite the 
greater sides also equal (chap. V). 

Can you now tell whether either of the cases of Fig. 14 

is a parallelogram ? From the congruence of DBM and 

CAN we know that the angles DBM and CAN are equal, 
or, in other words, BD and CA are equally inclined to BA. 
In the case in which the equal angles are coiTesponding 
angles made by the transversal AB with the lines BD and 
AC (Fig. 14a) the figure BDCA is a parallelogram. In 
Fig. 14& the equal angles are not corresponding angles, and 
the figure BDCA is not a parallelogram. 

Show that in Fig. 14& BD and AC are equally inclined 
to CD also. 

21. Let us now summarize our results. One small point 
not explicitly proved is left as an exercise. 

The diagonal of a parallelogram (that is, the line 
joining two opposite corners) divides the parallelo- 
gram into two congruent triangles; each pair of 
opposite sides are equal ; each pair of opposite 
angles are equal. 

Also a four-sided figure is a parallelogram and 
has these properties, provided each pair of opposite 
sides are equal; or provided one pair of opposite 
sides are both equal and parallel. 

If a four-sided figure has one pair of opposite 
sides equal and the other pair parallel, the equal 
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pair are equally inclined to the parallel pair, but 
two kinds of figure are possible, only one of which 
is a parallelogram. 

Ex. 2. A four-sided figure or quadrilateral having the four sides 
a h c d, and the four angles P Q R S, as in Fig. 15 ; find 
whether it is a parallelogram : — 




if 


a II c and P+Q ^1S0% 


if 


a II c and P+^ = 180% 


if 


a II c and P=E, 


if 


a = c and P+Q = 180% 


if 


a^c and P+iS = 180% 


if 


a « c and P = E, 


if 


P=^B and 8 ^ Q, 


if 


P^B and P+S^lB(f. 



22. Draw two lines AB and AD at right angle& Through 
B draw a line parallel to AD and through D a line parallel 
to ABf these lines meeting in G. What can you tell of the 
angles of this figure by general reasoning? And if a 
nimiber of lines perpendicular to AB and CD and ending on 
these lines were drawn? Such a parallelogram, with its 
angles all right angles, is called a rectangle. We saw a 
good deal of rectangles in our discussion of area, and we 
used the terms length and breadth without inquiry into 
their exact meaning. We now see that the length is the 
perpendicular distance between one pair of parallel sides, 
which distance is the same all along, and the breadth the 
distance between the other two sides. 

What name do you give the rectangle when its sides are 
all equal in length? It is a square. 

Name a set of data that will determine a rectangle? 

The length and breadth will do. Name a set that will 

determine a square. ^The length of the side is enough. 

23. Areas. — In chapter III we found experimentally that 
the diagonal of a rectangle divides it into two purts of 

equal area. Can you now give a formal proof? It has 

been proved for a parallelogram, and a rectangle is a particular 
kind of parallelogram. Repeat the proof for the case 

of the rectangle. 

We foxmd further, experimentally (chap. Ill, art. 8), that 
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if the acute angles of a right-angled triangle are folded 
against the right angle, the result is a rectangle exactly 
covered by two triangles. Can you justify this result? 




Fig. 16. 



First suppose B folded against A (Fig. 16), and mark all 
the angles of the figure that you know, or can express in 
terms of B. 

LEJDB == 90°. 
LEDA = 90°. 

LEAD = LB, since they fit together. 
LEAC = 90°-LJE;il2> = 90°~5, 

LEGA = 90°- J?, since L^ A B C together make 180° 
and Jl = 90° 

What can you conclude as to the lengths EB, EA, EC? — 
They are all equal; LEBA = LEAB and LEOA = LEAC, 
so that we have two isosceles triangles. And if we 

fold ConA ? ^The crease bisects CA at right angles (say at 

F) and (since E is equidistant from C and A) passes through 

E. What is the size of the angle D^F? It is 90°, 

since the other angles of the quadrilateral ABEF are right 
angles. Thus it is proved that folding B and G 

against A gives a rectangle Jl2>JE7JP exactly covered. 

Ex. 3. Show that a circle with centre at the middle of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle can be drawn to pass through 
the 3 vertices ; and that if a circle is drawn, and B and G are at 
the two ends of a diameter, and A anywhere on the circumference, 
the angle BAG is a right angle. 

Use this property to give a construction for a right angle. 

Ex. 4. In article 3 of the present chapter a triangle of any 
shape was folded experimentally into a rectangle of two thicknesses 
of paper. Prove this result by general reasoning. 
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Ex. 5. In chap, m, art. 12, a triangle was made from a 
rectangle by catting off two comers, and these comers were ex- 
perimentally fitted to the triangle to exactly cover it. Prove 
this result by general reasoning, and thus justify the expression 
found for the area of a triangle, half the product of the oase by 
the height. 

24. Cut out a paper parallelogram ABCD (Fig. 17) and 

see if you can cut it 



D E 



C K 



B 
Fig. 17. 



in two and fit it together 
into a rectangle. — Cut 
it along a line ^Fperpen- 
H dicular to two opposite 
sides, and then fit ^Cand 
J.JD together. You 

thus have the experimental result. Can you prove it to be 
more than experimental, to be more accurate than errors of 
execution and observation make it possible for a mere 

experiment to show ? Produce DC to G and AB to H. 

AD and BG are equal and so can be fitted together. The 
corresponding angles ADE and BCO are equal, so that DE 
will lie along CG. The angle DAF is equal to the corre- 
sponding angle CBH^ so that AF will lie dong BH. Thus 
ADEFy^iHl lie as BCKL, and the angles made by KL with 
OK and BL are the angles DEF and AFEj that is, right 
angles. Therefore the fitting together makes a rectangle 
EFLK. 

Give an expression for the area of the parallelogram. It 

is the same as of the rectangle, namely FL x EF^ or, since 

FL is simply the length AB, 
it is ABxEFj the product of 
a side by the distance be- 
tween it and the parallel side. 
Or, using the usual terms, it 
is the product of the base by 
the height. 

Does it matter which side 

you choose for base ? If in 

the case of Fig. 17 we chose 
AD for base, we could not 
draw a perpendicular to AD that would meet BC. DM 
(Fig. 18) is the best we could do. M^e the parallelo- 




FiG. 18. 
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gram in paper, cut off the piece ADM and fit it in the 
poedtion DNO. What will you then do to make the figure 
a rectangle ? — Cut off the piece OCP and fit it in the 
position MBQ. Prove that this gives a rectangle, 

and therefore, in this case also, the area is the product of 
the base and the height. 

Ex. 6. Out out a long thin parallelogram that will have to be cut 
into several pieces to fit again mto a rectangle, and show how to do it . 

Ex. 7. Cut out a piece of paper of the form called a trapezium 
(Fig. 19), that is, a four-sided figure with one pair of opposite sides 





Fig. 19. 

parallel, and show how to cut it up and make it into a rectangle. 
(Take E and i^the middle points of AD and BGj and cut along 
Xa from these points to AB,) 

Also give an expression for the area of a trapezium in terms of 
the lengths of the parallel sides and the distance between them. 
Calculate the area of Fig. 19 from measurements. 




Fig. 20. 



26. Draw any quadrilateral ABCD, and find its area. 
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We join BD, 4raw perpendiculars from C and A on JBD, and 
use for each triangle the expression ^ half the base by the 
height '. Draw a number of triangles on BD as base 

and equal to CBD in area, as EBB, FBB, &c. (Fig. 20). 
What do you notice about these triangles, or what property 

did you use to draw them? They all have the same 

height, so that EFCQH is a straight line parallel to 
BB. Can you make a single triangle equal to the 
quadrilateral ABCD ? — If BH is in line with AB, the two 
triangles ABB and HBB form a single triangle AHB. 
To make BF in line with AB would also do. State 
formally how to make a triangle equal in area to a quad- 
rilateral ABCB. ^Through C draw a parallel to BB to 

meet AB produced in H, Then ABH is a triangle equal to 
ABGB. 

26. In the same way make a quadrilateral equal in area 
to a given five-sided figure. Show how to make a triangle 
equal to any polygon, that is, to any area bounded by straight 
lines. 

27. Draw a triangle with sides of 14, 11, 7 cm., and try 
to make a square equal to it. If the side of the square is 
cc cm., what do you know of x ? — ^We measure the height 
of the triangle and so find the area to be 87*9 sq. cm. Then 
XXX = 37*9, and our graph of xxx (chap. Ill, art. 17) gives 
us ^ = 6*2, and we draw the square. 

This method is a trifle tedious and not very exact ; we 
may find a better method later. 

Show how to make a square equal to any polygon. 

EXEBCISES. 

8. Bisect the angles of a rectangular sheet of paper by fold- 
ing adjacent sides together, thus obtaining four crease lines 
running across the paper from comers to sides. At the middle of 
the paper a quadrilateral is thus formed by the creases. Determine 
its shape in any way you Uke, and justify your statement by a 
geometrical proof. 

9. Use the angle-sum property to make a triangle having 
a- 11 cm., A » 58**, C = 65", by calculating B and then using the 
values of a, B, 0. 

Draw any two acute angles and mark them A and C. Without 
measuring A and C, make a triangle having a»ll cm. and A and C 
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equal to the angles you have drawn. (Find B by laying down an 
angle of 180*" and cutting from it the angles A and C) 

10. Draw a figure ABCDE having five equal sides and five equal 
angles. First calculate the value in de^ees of an angle. 

If the sides of the figure were freely jointed at Ay By C, D, E, 
and if BO and AE were turned about B and A respectively until 
each was at right angles to AB, what would then be the values of 
the angles at C, D, and E ? 

11. ABC (Fig. 21) represents a triangle drawn on tracing 
paper, which is placed over a 
fixed triangle DEF so that AC 
is parallel to J?J^. Sketch a large 
figure (which need not be to 
SGBJie)^ circulate the angles K, 
Ly My Ny and write in each its 
value in degrees. The method 
of obtaining the results should 
be briefly indicated, and an 
angle referred to by one letter 
only. 

If a pin were pushed in at C 
and the tracing-paper revolved, F 

as shown by the arrow, through Fig. 21. 

an angle of 10*", what would 
then be the values of the angles Ky L, My Nl 

12. Make three triangles, calling each ABC, In each bisect 
the angle ^ by a line AMy and from B draw BM perpen- 
dicular to AM, In each figure measure L^, LC, L.MBC. Make 
a table like that below, and fill it up. 



A 






^ 


sR 






00° 




/ 


/ 




V 


^ 


r 

V 






80° 


V 
c 


\ 


\ 


\ 


^ 





LB 


LC 


Diflference of 
LBandLC 


\^MBC 


Fig. 1 
Fig. 2 
Fig. 3 











What inference can you draw from a comjparison of the last two 
columns ? See if you can justify your inference by geometrical 
reasoning. 

13. ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in which AB is parallel 
to CD but not equal to it. Draw a figure of this kind, making 
AB-\0 in.y BC^i. in., CD^b'2 in., BD^*I'l in., and fold the 
page so that AB and CD fall together. Measure the part of the 
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crease between AD and BC and compare it with half the sum of 
AB and OD. 

Now draw perpendiculars from and D to AB and from A and 
B to the line of the crease produced, and give a geometrical 
proof of the relation between the lengths of AB, ODy and tJie 
crease. 

14. From a comer ^ of a rectangular sheet of paper measure 
off AB along one edge « 24 cm., and AO along the other >« 19 
cm. Join BO and cut along this line. Fold the triangle to 
make a crease AO through A and at right angles to BO^ meeting 
BO in 0. (^pen the trumgle out and fold the comers A, B, U 
over to meet at 0. Open the triangle out again and, in any way 
you please, make a full-size drawing of it, showing the creases by 
dotted lines. Then answer either (a) or (6). 

(a) State whether the three comers meet so that the part 
folded down just covers up the rest of the triangle, giving reasons 
why this should or should not be the case. 

(Jb) What conclusion may be drawn about the sum of the angles 
of the triangle, and about the area of the triangle ? Give an 
independent proof of one of these conclusions. 

16. Imagine a triangle cut out and placed on the desk be- 
fore you in any definite position. State {urecisely in each case 
the measurements you would take (a) to draw a figure of the 
same shape ; (6) to draw a figpre of the same size and shape ; (c) 
to enable you to make a drawing of the %ure in exactly the same 
position if the original were removed. You are to give the mini- 
mum number of measurements necessary in each case. 

16. The four bars of a bicycle frame taken in order have lengths 
23, 68, 62, 66 cm. Take four strips of cardboard and join 
them by eyelets or paper fasteners into such a frame, making each 
side }th of its true length ; the joints to be loose. 

Is the form of the frame settled by the given lengths ? How 
would you add another bar to fix the form ? 

An actual bicycle frame is fixed in shape with no such additional 
bar. How is that ? 

17. A four-sided field has two sides parallel and of lengths 
260 and 200 yards, a third side J. to them and 220 yards long. 
The fourth side is bounded by a footpath which is to be moved so 
as to make the field rectangular without loss or gain of area. 
Draw the field, using 1 cm. to represent 20 yards, and show how 
the fourth side must be altered. 

What is the area of the field (in acres) ? 

18. ABOD is a rectilinear figure having AB parallel and 
unequal to BO. Show, with proof, how to make a rectangle equal 
to ABOD. 
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AA^ BB^ OO, Diy, EE' are parallel straight lines. The 
distanoe between each and the next being h ft., and their lengths 
a, 6, c, (2, e ft. respectively, find an expression for the area of the 
figure A'BCiyJEEDOBA. When a = 2-7, 6 « 7-3, c = 82, 
(2 s: 6*3, e = 2*4, ^ a 3*1, draw the figure to scaJe, calculate 
the area, and mark it on the figure. Is the figure completely 
specified? 

19. A 20-lb. steel plate originally measures 10 ft., by 4 ft. 6 in. 
at one end and 4 ft. 9 in. at the other, the width measurements 
being square to the 10 ft. edge. It is first sheared parallel as far 
as possible to a width of 4 ft. 7 in., next one square comer 
measuring 3 ft. x 2 ft. is cut off, next a circular hcue 12 in. in 
diameter is cut in it, and, finally, a rectangular manhole measur- 
ine23 in. by 16 in. is cut in it. 

What is the weight in lb. of the remaining piece of the original 
plate? 

20. Write down the values of 1-f as for the following values of 
x\ 001, 01, 0*6, 1, 2, 5, 10. Show by a graph how 1-J-a; 
varies as x increases from 0*1 to 10, taking one inch as unit. 

From the graph read off the value of 1 4- 2*7. Why is the graph 
not very usehil for reading off the value of l-fO*27 ? 

21. Water has to be diverted from a river through a six- 
inch diameter pipe running full bore at a velocity of one foot per 
second to irrigate a field of 20 acres. How long will it take to 
deliver an inch of water over the whole area ? 

22. Suppose you are asked to make a copy of a four-sided 
figure ABCD in which AB and CD are parallel, the figure being 
drawn on a sheet of paper of the sisse that you are using. How 
many measurements would you have to make to reproduce the 
figure (1) when your copy is to have the same position on your 
sheet that the given figure has on its sheet ; (2) when the position 
on the sheet does not matter? Give, in each case, one set of 
measurements which would be just enough, and state briefly how 
you would use these to draw the figure. 

23. A pint of milk weighs a pounds, a pint of water weighs 
h pounds, and a pint of a mixture of the two weighs c pounds. 
>^at fraction (by volume) of the mixture is milk ? 

If 6 = 1126, a = 1128, and c = 1127, what fraction is milk ? 



CHAPTER IX 

ON DEAWING TO SCALE 

1. Ik the course of our discussions we have frequently 
used figures showing objects not full size, but drawn to 
some smaller scale. For instance, in chapter Y we had a 
map of a piece of country, and in chapter YII we had 
models of cranes smaller than the real cranes, and drawings 
of cranes still smaller. What was the relation between 
lengths on the map, or the model, or the drawing, and the 
corresponding lengths on the original object? — In each 
case all the lengths on the copy were the same fraction of the 
original length& And what was the relation between 
the angles of the copy and the angles of the original ? — 
Each angle of a copy was equal to the corresponding angle 
of the original object. This was assumed to be so, 
without any special statement. We will now discuss the 
truth of the assumption. 

2. By the help of a measuring-tape only make a plan of 
the playground or of a field, making every length on the 
plan 7^ of the actual length, that is» using a scale on 




which 2 mm. represent a metre. ^We begin with (say) 

a straight piece of fence AB, measure it and lay down the 
corresponding length. [Figure 1 and the following figures 
in the text are mere sketches, and not drawn to any 
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particular scale.] Then we measure the distances of the 
tree T from A and B. Each distance gives a circle on 
which T lies, and their intersection gives T. 

If your tape will not reach from J. to T, how do you make 

sure of measuring in a straight line from A to T? One 

boy stands at A with one end of the tape and looks towards 
the tree. A second boy carries the other end towards the 
tree, keeping in the first bo/s line of sight, and so in a 
straight line to the tree. When the tape is stretched, the first 
boy comes up, and the second goes on as before towards the 
tree. You rule AT on your plan with a ruler. How 

could you test whether the edge of the ruler is straight? — 
By looking along it. Or by ruling a line with ' it, and 
laying it in all possible ways against the line to see if 
it fits. 

8. Draw another plan on a scale of 1 mm. to 1 metre 
(Pig. 2, sketch). How do the lengths A'B", A'T\ BfT' of this 
figure compare with the corre- 
spending lengths of Fig. 1 ? 
Compare the angles by mea- 
suring. 

In your Fig. 1 bisect AB in 
Cand draw CDand CE parallel 
ioBT^xAAT. Whatequali- Fio. 2. 

ties of lengths, angles, and 
areas can you now show about Fig. 1 by general reasoning ? 

Since BG and BT are parallel, LDCM = i^EBC; since 

AT and CE are parallel, LBAO = LECB; and we made 
AC ^ CB. So that the triangles ABC and CEB are con- 
gruent) that is, will fit exactly if placed one on the other 
(chapter V). Since BTEG is a parallelogram, BT = CE 
and CB » ET (chapter VIII). From the congruence of As 
ACB and CBE we know that CE = AB and CB = EB. 
So that -AD = BT, and each is half of AT; and BE = ET, 
and each is half of BT 

Can you show A'B^T congruent to any triangle in 

Fig. 1 ? AB is 1/500 of the length of the fence and A'B^ 

is 1/1000 of the same length ; AT is 1/500 and A'T 
1/1000 of the distance of the tree from the point A of the 
fence ; BT is 1/500 and BfT 1/1000 of the distance of 
the tree from B. So that A'B\ A'T', and jB'T' are the 
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halves of AB, AT, and BT; that is, they are equal to ACf 
AD, and CD, ftiid also equal to CB, CE, and EB. We 
know, therefore, that t^AT'B^ is congruent to ^lADC and 
to ACEB (chapter V) ; and this gives what we wanted to 
know, that the angles at A and A^ are equal, that the 
angles at B and B^ are equal, and that the angles at 2^ and 
jT are equal since each is equal to the angle ADC. 

4. Ex. 1. How does your proof tell you that the angle at A' 
is equal to that at A, and not to the angle ADO or the angle 
AObl 

Ex. 2. Certain reasoning was quoted to show CE = DT, to show 
As AOD and CBE congruent, and to show As A'B'T and ACD 
congruent. Give the reasoning in full. 

Ex. 3. Show that AATB can be cut up into four triangles, 
each of which wiU exactly fit AA'TB. 

5. Now make a plan of the fence and tree on a scale of 
3 mm. to 1 metre. Call the ends of the fence on the plan 
X and r, and the tree Z (Fig. 3). Divide X7 into three 




equal parts by cutting off XP and PQ equal to A'B^. Through 
P and Q draw parallels to XZ and YZ, and by the same 
kind of reasoning as before show the three angles of AXYZ 
to be equal to the three angles of t^A'B^T and to the 
three angles of bJL.BT. 

6. Ex. 4. Compare the areas of the triangles ABT, A'BT^ 
and XYZ, Compare them also with the area of the triangle 
formed by the tree and the two ends A and B of the actual 
fence. 

Ex. 5. Justify the following method of trisecting a straight 
line PQ, Uiat is, of dividing it into three equal parts : — From P 
draw any line PX. Take any length on your dividers and mark 
off PA, AB, BO of this length along PX. Join to Q, and 
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through A and B draw parallels to CQ. These parallels trisect 

Ex. 6. Give some other way of trisecting the line FQ, — 
Measure PQ, divide the length by 3 arithmetically, and measure 
this distance off along PQ, 

7. Show that the angles of AATB are equal to those of 
the triangle formed in the playground by the tree and the 

two ends of the fence. Suppose the length AB laid off 

along the fence as often as possible. Laid off 500 times it 
will just coyer the fence. From all the points of division 
suppose parallels drawn, just as in Fig. 3. Then we shall 
have 500 triangles all congruent to KATB, and a great 
many parallelograms, and the proof runs as before. 

Show that the angles of A'T'B' and XYZ are equal to 

those of the triangle made by the tree and the fence. ^The 

proof as to A'TB^ does not differ from that for ATB. In 
the case of LXYZ if we lay off XY repeatedly along the 
fence, S3S lengths will not cover the fence and 334 are too 
long. Let us divide up AXYZ, as in Fig. 3, and use 
AXPR XP can be laid off an exact number of times 
along the fence and an exact number of times along XY, 
And the former proof holds as between AXPR and the 
triangle on the playground, and also as between AXPK 
and LXYZ. 

8. Suppose LMN (Fig. 4) a plan drawn to a scale of 
1*3 mm. to 1 metre, L corresponding to A, M to B, and N 
to T. Show that the 

angles of LMN are equal N 

to those of A'B'T. — ^We ^ 

want a length that can be 
laid off an exact number 
of times along LM and 
also along A'B^. Such a 
length is A'F, 1/10 ot Fig. 4. 

A'B\ which is equal to 

LKj 1/13 of LM ; for each of these represents the fence on 
a scale of 0-1 mm. to 1 metre. Draw FG \\ to B^T\ and KV 
II to MN. Then we show, as before, that A'G is 1/10 of 
A'r, FG is 1/10 of ffT\ LU is 1/13 of LN, and KU is 
1/13 oiMN; that As A'FG and A'B^T' have their angles 
equal, and that As LKU vaiA LMNhKve their angles equal. 

l2 
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Also each of the As A'F& and LKU represents the fence 
and tree on a scale of 0*1 mm. to 1 metre, so that these 
two triangles have their angles equal. Therefore As LMN 
and A'JBfT also have their angles equal. 

Ex. 7. How would you divide AB^ into 10 equal parts ? We 

could measure AB^ (we really know this length already ; we used 
it to make the plan ABT), divide the length by 10 arithmetically, 
and lay this disfcanoe off repeatedly along AB, Or we could draw 
any Ime through A^ lay off any convenient distance along it 10 
times, join the 10th division to B and draw parallels through 
the other 9 points of division. 

How would you divide LM into 13 equal parts ? 

Ex. 8. To compare the As ABT and LMN, mstead of mark- 
ing off 1/10 of AB and 1/13 of LJf, we could have produced AB 
to 13 times its length, and produced LM. to 10 times its length. 
Complete the comparison of the triangles in this way. 

0. Now consider another method of making a plan, in 
which we measure only one length, say the fence, and for 
the rest measure angles only, so that the position of the tree 
is fixed by the angles TAB and TBA. In what cases is 
the advantage of this method greatest over the method of 
measuring only lengths by a measuring-tape or a surveyor's 

chain ? ^The advantage is greatest when the area considered 

is large. Then restriction io the tape or chain would mean 
walking many kilometres. On the present plan all the 
measurements can be taken from a few point& 

10. Let us by this method make plans of the fence and 
tree to the same scales as before, scales on which 1 metre is 
represented by 2, 1, 3, 1*3 mm. in succession. In the first 
case we draw AB 1/500 of the length of the fence, on 
a sheet of paper pinned to a drawing-board. Then we set up 
our drawing-board (or plane-table) at J. in a horizontal 
position, and turn it round till the line AB points along 
the fence. We then draw a line from A in the direction 
of the tree ; the point T that represents the tree will lie 
somewhere on this Una Now we transfer our drawing- 
board to the other end of the fence, make BA point along 
the fence, and draw from B a line towards the tree. The 
point T lies where this line crosses the former one (Fig. 1). 

The otiber cases differ only in having A'B^ (Fig. 2) 
l/IOOO of the length of the fence, ZZ (Fig. 3) 3/1000 of 
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the length of the fence, and LM (Fig. 4) 1-8/1000 of the 
length of the fence. 

U. Having drawn Fig. 1 in this way, can you show that 
AT represents the distance between the end of the fence 
and the tree on the scale adopted ? That is, can you show 
that AT is 1/500 of that distance ? And A'B^ being half 
of ABy can you show that A^T^ is also half of AT'i LM 
being 1*8 times as long as A'B^j can you show that LN 
is 1-8 times A^r^i And LM being 1-8/1000 of the length 
of the fence, can you show that LN is 1*8/1000 of the 
distance of the tree from the end of the fence ? 

These proofe follow closely the lines of the former ones 
for the plans made by the measuring-tape, that is made by 
the method of ^ chain surveying '• Thus, if in Fig. 1 C is 
the middle point of AB, CD \\ to BT, and CE to ATy then 
the triangles ADC and A'TB" have AC = A'BTy LDAC = 
LrA'B", and LDCA = LT'B'A' (each being equal to 
LTBA), So that the triangles are congruent. And so on. 
The lengths AD, A'T\ CJE, DT are all equal, and therefore 
A'r is half of -421 

12. Let us now denote by AB the distance between A 
and B in some chosen unit, say in centimetres ; and so with 
every two points, so that Z^ means the distance apart of 
L and N in centimetres. Let us denote the actual position 
of the tree by t and the actual ends of the fence by a and b. 

Suppose that our former chain surveying gave the distance 
a to b 87*8 metres, distance a to ^ 80*5 metres^ distance 
b to t 14*7 metres. FThe teacher should not use these 
values, but values resulting from an actual survey by the 
class.] With the above meaning for db, &c., we have 
db ^ 8780, <a » 8050, bt » 1470. What are the values of 

the mictions — =-» — 7-> — 1-> — r? — ^These are other 
cu> ab cU) (w 

ways of writing the fractions we had before, 1/500, 1/1000, 

8/1000,1*8/1000, or 0-002, 0*001, 0*008, 0*0018. 

Suppose that measurement gives Ltab ^ 22^ and 

L^a » 52^ By means of the measured length of the fence, 

and these angles, make the four plans of the fence and 

tree. Measure up these plans and calculate as decimals 
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AT 
at 



A'r 



xz 



LN 
Ht' 



BT -BfT TZ MN 



Further, 



<a ' at' at' W U U U 
from these measurements and the values of AB, A'ff, &&, 
which were used to make the plans, calculate as decimals 
AB A'BT XY LM , „ ^ ,. 

'AT^ A'T' ^ t^' Tw' *^ compare tnem. lio tne same 

.., BT B'r YZ MN 
^*^ BA' WA" YX' ml 

The fractions dealt with in this article have a special name 

ratio ; -=7^ with its full title is * the ratio of MN to ML \ 
ML 

18. Draw any two lines intersecting in and across them 
draw a series of parallels, and letter the figure as in Fig. 5. 




Fig. 6. 

Measure up the figure and calculate as decimals the ratios 

-_ ^. OA OB 00 OD ^ , ,v 

or fractions 77— , rr^- ^ -pr 1 -7^ y &c., and compare tnem. 
Oa Go Oc Oa 

Compare also ^ with — , ^ with ^, &c. State 

formally your experimental result. Can you prove the result 
by general reasoning? — -Suppose that we find OA = 3*6 
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and OB » 2*1, the centimetre being the unit. We mark OP 
along OA equal to 0*1 cm. and draw i)? parallel to Aa and 
Eb to cut Oa in p. Then OA is 86 times OF, and we can, 
as before, compare the triangles OAa and OI)p and show Oa 
to be 86 times Op. Also OB is 21 times OFf and by com- 
paring As OBh and Oi)) we can show 0& to be 21 times Op, 

We had -y= ~ oTf ^ ^'-^ > ^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^v® Twi ~ 91 ~ ^'^^ 
since Oa is 86 times Op and 05 is 21 times Op. 

14. Suppose OA and OJ? not to be exactly of the lengths 
given, but to be 8'68 and 2*18 when more accurately 
measured. How would you then prove that the fractions 

or ratios -^ and — are equal ? — ^We should then have 

to make (or to imagine made) OP 0*01 cm. long, so that 
OA would be 868 times OP and OB would be 218 times OP. 
The proof runs as before, and from our more acciurate 
measurements we get a more accurate value for the fractions 
OA/OB and Oa/Oh, namely 868/218 or 1-68. Give 

the proof in detail for this case. 

If by greater refinement in measuring we could measure 
OA and OB to 8 decimal places, or to 4 decimal places, 
how would you proceed with the comparison of these ratios 
or fractions? — ^We choose OP of an appropriate length, 
and the proof runs as before. 

Is it possible to measure a length with absolute accuracy, 
or should you expect every increase of refinement to add to 
the number of digits we must use for the expression of the 

length ? The latter seems likelier. Then to what 

extent is your proof of the equality of OA/OB and Oa/Oh 
valid ? — It is valid only if it is agreed to pay no attention 
to errors of a certain degree of smallness. 

JSorse-dealmg. 

15. That it is unsafe to neglect small things is well 
illustrated by an old story. Two men were negotiating the 
sale of a horse, and the seller offered to give the horse 
provided the horseshoe nails were bought at the rate of 
1 fEothing for the firat, 2 farthings for the second, and so 
on, the price doubling with each naiL The buyer jumped 
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at the offer. What was the prioe of the last nail, there 

being 8 nails in each shoe? The price of the last nail 

was more than X2, 000,000. So fast does the small 

sum of one farthing multiply. 

By unaided arithmetic this calculation is very heavy. 
The price of the last nail in farthings is2x2x2x ..; x2, 
there being 31 2's in the product. A short way of writing 
such a product is a considerable help. The product in 
question may be written 2^^. With this notation the prices 
of the Ist^ 2nd, 3rd, 4th . . . nails are in farthings 1, 2, 
2*, 2*, . . . The number written above and to the right to 
indicate the number of 2's is called the index, and the 
product so expressed is called a power ; thus 2^^ is called 
' the thirty-first power of 2 ', and its index is 31. 

16. Can you suggest any shorter way of calculating 2^^ 
than to begin wii£ 2 and double the necessary number of 

times? ^We could divide the 31 2's into two lots of 16 

and 15. If we then multiply together the 15 2's, we can 
get the product of the 16 2's by doubling once more ; and 
these two products multiplied together will give the pro- 
duct of 31 2's. With the index notation this relation may 
be written 2^^x2i«= 2^\ Can you shorten the 

calculation any further ? — ^We could divide the 15 2's into 
batches, say into three batches of 5 2's; we could cal- 
culate the product of 5 2's, and then three such products 
multiplied together give the product of 15 2's. With our 
notation 2* x 2* x 2^ = 2^*. You have now a fairly 
quick way of calculating 2^^. Use it to calculate this 
quantity roughly, say by stopping in each product of the 
process at two significant figures. 

2» = 2x2x2x2x2 = 32; 

2i« = 32 X 32 X 32 = 33,000 approximately ; 

2i« = 33,000x2 = 66,000; 

231 = 33,000x66,000 = 2,200,000,000. 

And this being the number of farthings, the price of the 
last horseshoe nail is X2,300,000. The second figure is 
unreliable, so the price may be given roughly as X2,000,000. 

17. Perhaps the quickest way is to calculate first 2^^. 
We can divide the 32 2's into two batches of 16 each, 
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then each of these into batches of 8 each, and again each of 
these into batches of 4 each. Now 

2* or 2x2x2x2 = 16; 
so that a batch of 8 2's or 2» 

= 16x16 = 260; 
a batch of 16 2's or 2i« 

= 260x260= 68,000; 
and the batch of 32 2's or 2^^ 

= 68,000x68,000 = 4,600,000,000, 
and as this contains a 2 too many, we divide by 2 
and get 

231 = 2,300,000,000, 

the difference in the second place between this and the 
former result being due to the figures discarded. 

18. From the way the price of horseshoe nails mounts up 
the possibility is suggested that^ by neglecting a small 
quantity by which OA/OB (Fig. 5) differs from the value 
we use for it, we may go seriously wrong in the value we 

A, 




Fig. 6. 
give Oa/Oh. Let us try to find out how great an error 
there can be in the deduced value of Oa/Oh. 

To take a definite case, let us suppose that OA has the 
length of the circumference of the circle drawn on OB as 
diameter (Fig. 6). We cannot measure the circumference of 
a circle very accurately, but the circumference for a given 
diameter can be calculated to any degree of accuracy. It is 
known that OA is greater than 3*141,592,653 times OB, and 
less than 3*141,592,654 times OB. It is known further that 
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no number of dedmal places will express the ratio with com- 
plete accuracy. Let us for shortness denote 8,141,592,653 

by m, and 1,000,000,000 by n. Then OA is greater than — 

times OB, and less than — ^ times OB. On OB A cut off 

OP equal to ~ times OB, and OQ equal to times 

OB. Thus ^ lies between F and Q. And Aa, Bh, 1^, 
and Qq being all drawn parallel (Fig. 6), the point a lies 
between i> and q. 

19. If now we suppose OB divided into n equal parts, the 
nth parfc of OB can be laid off an exact number of times 
along OFy namely m times ; and also an exact number of 
times along OQ, namely m+l times. Our former reasoning 

therefore applies and shows that Qp is — times 05, and 

Oq is times Ob. Hence Oa, which is intermediate 

in length between OB and OQ, lies between — and 

times 06, that is, between 8*141,592,653 and 3*141,592,654 
times Oh. In this case then the small error has not 
multiplied. 

Further, we could have begun with a value giving OAjOB 
to a hundred decimal places, and the form of reasoning 
would need no change. So that whatever degree of accuracy 
we consider necessary for OAjOB, we know that to that 
degree of accuracy OajOb has the same value. 

Bemembering that OA, OB, Oa, Ob are mere numbers, 
namely, tihe numbers of centimetres in the lengths of the 
lines, we can state the result approximately in any of the 
forms 



OA 
0B~ 


Oa 
Ob' 




:0b ~ 


0B> 


:0a, 


OA 
Oa~ 


OB 
Ob' 




Oa 
0A~ 


Ob 
OB' 


&c 
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20. * In the preceding article we found that approximately 
OA/OB = OalOb. Now we cannot by means of decimals 
express the lengths OA, &c., accurately ; for these as well 
as for the ratios we must use approximations. Do all 
these small errors mount up so that the other forms, 
OAxOh ^ Oax OB, &c., which we deduce from OA/OB = 
Oa/Ob, contain serious errors, or are the errors in these 
forms also small ? Suppose the lengths of all these lines 
taken in centimetres, to a millionth of a centimetre, so that 
OA » p approximately if not accurately, and that if j> is 
not the accurate value it is within a millionth of it. Thus 
OA is greater thani>- 0*000,001 and less than i)+ 0-000,001 ; 
or, if for shortness we write h for 0*000,001, and use the 
symbol > to mean 'is greater than', and < to mean 'is 
less than ', 

p-ifc < OA <jp+ifc. 

Suppose q, r, $ the lengths of the other lines to the same 
approximation, so that 

q-k< OB <q+k, 
r— Aj < Oa< r+kf 
8—k < Ob < 5+*, 

Let us try to find by how much — can differ from 7r=:i - 
Oa p r « OB 8 

from TTT-j -from-> pxstromqxr, &c. 
Ob q 8 

OA 

21. The greatest possible value of the fraction -pro will 

be found by giving OA its greatest value p+h, and OB its 

* This discussion (articles 20-24, 26, 27, 29) is too difficult for the 
present stage. Let the pupils assume that the neglect of a small 
quantity Tvill. only cause a small error in the result. Let them 
proceed on this assumption to discuss the statements at the end 
of art. 24 and to work through arts. 25 and 28, and then let 
them go on to art. 30. At the end of the course contained in 
this book the pupils could with profit return to the discussion 
given here. 
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least value g— * ; it is - — = • To find how much this differs 

from -^ ) we bring the two fractions to the same denominator 

qxiq-'k) in the usual arithmetical way. The two numera- 
tors are then g,x(p^k) and (q—Jc^xp, or qp-^qk smd qp—kp, 
and their difference is qk^pk or kx{q+p). The difference 

between the fractions is therefore — , f! i that is, it is 

.„. ,^ , p^q «xte-*) 

one miUionth of ~ — ^. 
q{q-k) 

In the same way show that the least possible value of the 

fraction yr^ differs from - by one millionth of , . ,. * 
OB q ^ q{q+k) 

Since q+k is greater than q—k, the fraction . ,. is less 

than the fraction , ,. * so that 77= and - do not differ by 
qiq—k) OB q 

more than a millionth of -^ — ^9 or, in the shorter form 

q(q-k) 

already used, by more than \\^jj! * 

OCb f 

In the same way show that -rr- and - do not differ by more 
X. Hr+s) " Ob s 

2a Knowing that 7f^ ^^ "^ *'® equal, what can you 

tell about the possible difference between the approximate 

values ^and - ? — Since -^ does not differ from these equal 
q s q ^ 

fractions by more than . !^ > nor - by more than -7 — ~ > 
^ ^ qiq-k) s -^ s{8"k) 

- and - cannot differ by more than 
q 8 

k {p+q) A;(r+g) 
qiq—k) s{s—ky 
that is, than one millionth of 

p+q _^/+^ 



q(q—k) 8(s—k) 
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This last quantity is calculated from ordinary lengths 
P+^f ^7 Q.—^ ^+^> ^1 s—k, and so is of an ordinary size. 

Let us denote it by N for shortness ; so that - and - 

do not di£Fer by more than UN, that is, a millionth of N* 

28. By how much can the quantities ps and qr differ ? — 

ps is as times — > and qr is as times -; so that the difference 

between ps and qr isqs times the difference between — and 

r ^ 

-9 which is not more than kN. So that ps and qr do not 

differ by more than qsxkN, that is, a millionth of qsN. 
Thsit is, when we use the approximate values Py &c., for 
OAy &c., the relation OAxOb « OBxOa is true to a pretiy 
close approximation. 

What is the greatest value ^ — ?- can have ? ^ — 2 is 
Q /P r r s r s 

-x(- — )> so that the greatest value of the difference is 

-xkN, or one millionth of ^* That is, with the ap- 
proximate values of OAf ^ 
pretty close approximation. 

In the same way show that jrj >= j™ pretty closely, with 
the approximate values for OA, &c. 

24. Further, we could use closer arithmetical values for 
OAy &c., and find correspondingly smaller possible differences 
between OAxOh and OBxOa^ between OAjOa and 
OB/Ohy &C. We can make these differences as small 
as we please by taking close enough approximations for 
OA, &c 

Again, the reasoning has not depended on the special 
relation between OA and OB (that OA is ir times OB), so 
that the general result may be stated in any of the following 
forms: — 

A parallel to the base of a triangle divides the 



r 

proximate values of OA, &c., -yr- is equal to -^ to a 
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two sides in the same ratio. For example, in Fig. 7 
ABjAB - AEjAC. 




If two triangles have the three angles of the 
one equal to the three angles of the other, corr;e- 
sponding sides of the two triangles have the same 

D 





ratio. For example, in Fig. 8, in which LJ. = LD, LB •- 
LEy and L(7 = Lj; we know that 
a _ 5 c 

or, otherwise stated, 

a d h e c J 




¥iQ. 9. 
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Three parallel lines falling across two other 
lines divide them in the same ratio. For example, 
in Rg. 9 

AC BB 

CE ~ DF' 

Ex. 9. The third form of statement just given has not heen com- 
pletely proved. Supply the missing point; for instance, hy drawing 
through A a parallel to BF, 

26. Ex. 10. As a test of the statements of the preceding article 
calculate all the ratios mentioned as decimals from measurements 
of the figures. 

Ex. 11. Fig. 10 shows a sextant, an instrument for measuring 
angles. The frame ABG carries 
an arm AD pivoted at A, This 
arm carries at the end A a mirror 
E set at right angles to the frame. 
F is another mirror perpendicular 
to the frame and paraUel to AB, 
To measure the angle between 
two lines running horn the ob- 
server's position to two objects P 
and Q at the same level as the 
observer (in other words, the angle 
subtendea by P and Q at the 
observer's position), the observer 

holds the sextant up horizontally so that, with his eye at the point 
Q marked on the bar AB^ he sees P over the mirror F. He then 
turns the arm AJD until he sees Q in the mirror F^ the ray of 
light from Q coming to his eye by reflection at E and then at F. 
It is known that when a ray of light falls on a mirror and is 
reflected, the ray falling on the mirror and the reflected ray are 
in the same plane with the perpendicular to the mirror and make 
equal angles with it. The point G is taken so that when the arm 
AD lies along AB and the observer looks at P over the mirror 
F^ he sees P also m the mirror by reflection at E and F. 

Show how the point Q may be fixed on the bar AB, And show 
that the^ angle subtended by P and Q is twice the angle BAD. 
Each object is so far away that all lines from the frame to it 
may be considered parallel. 

Ex. 12. Use a sextant to measure the angles for the purpose of 
drawing the plan of the playground. 

26. Let us now return to the plans of the playground 
made by a measuring-tape or a surveyor's chain only. We 
found corresponding angles of all the pluis to be equal. 
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But our proof depended on the commensurability of the 
lengths mvolyed, that is on the fact that a unit could be 
chosen in terms of which the lengths could be expressed 
accurately. 

Suppose we have to do with two triangles ABC and DEF 
(Pig, 11), in which the lengths of the sides are incommen- 
surable, that is, such that no unit can be chosen in terms 





of which the lengths can be expressed. Suppose that, in 
whatever units and to whatever degree of approximation the 
lengths a,b, Cyd, e,f of the sides are taken, the fractions or 

ratios - and 4 are equal, and - and 3 are equal. Can we 
ad ^ a a 

prove corresponding angles of these triangles to be equal ? 

Let us imagine BC divided into a great number n of equal 

parts, for instance a million, and imagine EFalao divided into 

n equal parts. Let us imagine that BA contains more than 

m and Ibbb than m+ 1 of these small parts of BC; from the 

c f 
equality of the fractions - and ^ we know that ED contains 

more than m and less than m + 1 of the small parts of EF. 
Imagine further that A C contains more than p and less than 
1>+1 of the small parts of BC^ and consequently DF con- 
tains more than j) and less liian p + 1 of the small parts 
oiEF. 
Let us imagine made on BC and EF triangles KBG and 

BF^ for which - and 4 ar© equal to — j and - and - equal 
a d ^ n a d ^ 

to -• Their sides being commensurable we know how to 

prove their corresponding angles equaL And these triangles 
do not differ much from the triangles ABC and BEF, 
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27. IS we had taken the values and instead of 

n n 

— and - > or if we had taken and - > or — and - — > 

n n n n n n 

we should have found other triangles difiFering little from 

ABC and BEF, and having corresponding angles equal. 

And by taking a great enough value for n we can make 
these triangles with corresponding angles equal differ by as 
little as we please from the triangles ABC and DEF. We 
can thus make two triangles KBC and REF which have 
Ls KBC and REF equal, Ls KBC and ABC differing by 
as little as we please, and Ls REF and DEF differing by 
as little as we please. This shows that Ls ABC and DEF 
differ by less than a quantity that we can make as small as 
we please. So that to whatever approximation we go, 
LABC - LDEF, and similarly, LBCA = LDFE, and 
LBAC = LEDF. 

The equality of the ratios of the sides of the triangles was 

used in the form - « 4 > - = -;• What if the equality 
a d a d ^ ^ 

had been given in the form - = - = ? — ^We know that 

a e f 

from this form it follows that, to any approximation we 

please, - s ^ and — » •-• 
^ ' a d a d 

28. The triangles ABC and DEF are called similar 
when the corresponding sides have the same ratio and the 
corresponding angles are equal, that is, when LA » L2>, 

LB = L^, LC = L^, ^ = ^ = ^. Further, any two 

figures (whether triangles or not) are called similar when 
corresponding lines on them have the same ratio and corre- 
sponding angles are equal. 

In what circumstances have you already proved two 
triangles similar? — It has been proved when two pairs of 
angles are equal, e.g. LB — LE and LC=LJP; and 
when there are two pairs of equal ratios among the cor- 
responding sides, e. g. when - *= 4 and - = ^* 
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Can you suggest any other circumstances that are enough 

to prove the triangles similar ; or, in other words, can you 

give any other set of data that are enough to fix the shape 

of a triangle? Possibly the triangle would be fixed in 

shape by one angle and the ratio of one pair of sides. 

Possibly two triangles, with a pair of corresponding angles 

equal, and one equal ratio among corresponding sides, might 

be similar. Discuss all the possible forms of these 

conditions ; first draw as many as you can of the triangles 

determined in shape by the angle B and one ratio, giving B 

in all cases the value 85^, and taking as the ratio each of 

c a 

the following in succession : - = 0*7, 1*4, 4 ; - = l-S, 

tt c 

0-5, 3 ; f = 1-6, 2-0, 0-4 ; - = 0-6, 04, 1-5 ; ^ = 08, 
a c 

0-5, 2 ; I = 1-2, 2-1, 0-9. ^Drawing gives the following 

experimental results. There is one shape of triangle possible 

when B and - (or -) are given. There is one shape 

when B and the ratio of b to another side are given if this 
given ratio is greater than 1. There are two shapes or no 
shape when B and the ratio of h to another side are given 
if the ratio is less than 1. 

29. Show that if two triangles ABC and DEF (Fig. 12) 





have the angles J? and JE: equal and the ratios - and ^ 

€t a 

equal, they have also the other corresponding angles equal, 
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c f 

and so are similar. Assume the ratios - and - to lie 

a d 

between - and ; along BA mark oflf BK « — times 

n n n 

BO, and BL = ^^i- times BC ; and so for AJDEF. Then 
n 

proceed as before. 

Show that if two triangles ABC and DEF have B^E 

h e 
and " = 7' ^&<^b ratio being greater than 1, the two tri- 
angles are similar. Where does this proof depend on the 

h e 
condition that the ratios - and -; are greater than 1 ? In 

the course of the proof we cut off small equal lengths BW 
from BA and EY from ED (Pig. 13), and draw WX 



w, 




B X 



parallel to AC, and TZ parallel to BF. The condition that 

h e ,„-„ 

- and -^ are greater than 1, shows that WX > WB and 

YZ > YE, and in consequence that the triangles BWX 
and EYZ are congruent. 

80. Now state generally what conditions fix the shape of 
a triangle : — 

A triangle is fixed as to shape 

(1) by a knowledge of two angles, or 

(2) by a knowledge of two ratios of its sides, or 

(3) by a knowledge of one angle and of the ratio 
of the two sides that form this angle, or 

(4) by a knowledge of one angle and of the ratio 
the opposite side bears to another side provided 
this ratio is greater than unity. 

m2 
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Or, in other words, two triangles are similar 

(1) if they have two pairs of corresponding 
angles equal; or 

(2) if they have the ratios of two sides to the 
third in one triangle equal to the corresponding 
ratios in the o ther ; or 

(8) if they have a pair of corresponding angles 
equal, and the ratios of the sides forming these 
angles also equal; or 

(i) if they have a pair of corresponding angles 
equal and the ratio of the side opposite this angle 
of one triangle to a second side equal to the 
corresponding ratio in the other triangle, pro- 
vided these ratios are greater than 1. 

31. When a triangle is to be made from B = 86^ and a 

value of T) for what values of t are there two shapes, for 

what values one, and for what values none? — ^We lay down 
the angle B and put down the point A anywhere on 
one arm (Fig. 14). We then calculate the value of &, 




Fig. 14. 

and with this as radius draw a circle which cuts the 

/• 
other arm BX in (7. If r is less than 1, this circle cuts 

*^ /I 

BX in only one point, and there is only one shape. If 7 

is greater than 1, the circle (if great enough to meet BX 
at all) cuts it in two points and gives two shapes. Let 
£all the perpendicular AD or p from A on BX. If the 

given ratio - is equal to ^, the circle cuts BX in only one 
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point ; if it is lees, in none ; if it is greater than - but less 

than 1, in two points. 

Does this ratio ~ depend on the particular point at which 

A was put down on the arm of the angle B? — No, for 
the triangle ABD is fixed in shape by the angles B and 
D, namely B = 85*" and D = 90^ Two triangles fixed 
by these angles are similar and so have the same value 

for the ratio - • Draw a number of such triangles 

^ P 

ABD. measure p and o in each and so find the value — as 

c 

accurately as you can. The value is about 0*67. 

Tabulate the results as to the possible shapes of a triangle 

with an angle B of 85°, and various values of - • 

c 

If — > ly there is one shape, 

if 1 > - > 0*57, there are two shapes, 

if - < 0*57, there is no shape. 

Ex. 13. Find and tabulate the corresponding results for LjB = 
26^ 30% 40% 46^ 

32. It is convenient to have a name for this ratio - 

c 

(Fig. 14) which depends only on the angle B, It is 

called the 'sine of the angle B* and written shortly 

*sinJ?'. Thus we have found that sin 85° = 0*57 as 

nearly as our drawing will give it. A book of mathe- 

maticisd tables gives the result more accurately as the result 

of calculation; the value of sin 85° taken to 7 decimal 

places is 0*5785764. 

Ex. 14. From the results of Ex. 13 write down the sines of 25'', 
30*", 40°, 45", and beside them show more accurate values from 
a book of tables. 

Ex. 15. Draw four right-angled triangles in which one side is 
0*2, 0*4, 0*6, 0*8 times the hypotenuse. From these find the 
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angles whose sines are 0*2, 0*4, 0*6, 0*8, and verify your results 
by reference to the book of tables. 

88. Areas of similar figures. Consider again Pigs. 1-4, 

which we now know to be similar. What is the ratio 

AB 
-p^ s and what is the ratio of the area ABT to the area 

A'ST^ that is, how many times does the area J. J?T contain 

the area A'B^T"i Pair the four figures in all possible 

ways, and for each pair give the ratio of the bases and the 

ratio of the areas. 

If two similar triangles have a pair of corresponding 

sides in the ratio %, find the ratio of their areas. Suppose 

BC 
the similar triangles of Fig. 15 to have -=— = h Draw the 





M C E 

Fig. 16. 

perpendiculars AM and DN. The areas of the triangles 
are ^xAMxBC and ^xBNxEF. BC^kxEF, and 
AM « hxDN. So that the first area is ^xkxDNxkxEF; 
or hxkthae&^xDNxEF. The ratio of the areas is kxky 
or with the index notation it is J^. Prove that 

AM^hxDN, that is, that ^ = |^- 

84. If two plans of the playground are made by chain 

surveying, are they similar? Yes, because each plan is 

made triangle by triangle, and taking pairs of correspond- 
ing triangles in succession we prove their angles equal. 
Thus the whole figiu^ conforms to our definition of simi- 
larity. And if the two plans were made by the 
measurement of angles only in addition to one base line? 
The proof that they are similar is much the same. 

If the two base lines of the plans, made by either 
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method, have the ratio %, what is the ratio of the two areas 
that represent the playground? — ^Each triangle of one plan 
is as to area kxh times the corresponding triangle. So that 
the whole area of the first is A;xA; times the area of the 
second. Is the result affected if the playground has 

a curved boundary ? — ^By taking triangles enough we can 
reduce as much as we like the area along the curved 
boundary with which we cannot deal. So that we can 
prove the result true to any approximation we like. 

36. Voltimes of similar solids. If a schoolroom is p cm. 
long, q cm. broad and r cm. high, what is its volume ? — It 
ispxqxr cubic centimetres. And if a model of the 

schoolroom is made, each dimension being k times the 
original dimension, so that its length, breadth, and height 
are in centimetres A; xi', hxq, and kxr, what is the volume 
of the model? — ^Itis hxpxhxqxkxr c. cm., or (omitting 
the signs of multiplication) kpkqkr or kkkpqr, or (with 
the index notation) k?pqr. What ratio does the 

model bear to the room as to volume? — The ratio is J^. 

The original room and the model are said to be similar, 
and in general two solid figures in which corresponding 
angles are equal and corresponding lines in the same ratio 
are said to be similar. If this ratio is ky what is the ratio of 
the volumes ? For instance, suppose a model of a mountain 
to be made, every distance on the model being k times the 

original distance, and the two being assumed similar. 

Suppose the mountain cut up into rectangular blocks and 
the model into corresponding blocks. Then each block of 
the model is kkk times the corresponding block of the 
mountain. So that, apart &om small pieces left over that 
do not make rectangular blocks, the ratio is kkk. And 
by cutting out smaller blocks we can make the piece left 
over as small as we like, so that the ratio of the whole 
model to the whole mountain is kkk or k^, to as close an 
approximation as we please. 

36. How many conditions fix the shape of a triangle? — 
Two, as we saw in Art. 30. How many conditions fix 

the triangle as to size and shape ? One length is needed 

in addition, for instance the length of a side. Or con- 
sidering size and shape together, we saw earlier (chap. Y, 
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art. 27) that three conditions fix the triangle. How 

many conditions fix the triangle in shape, size, and position 
on a sheet of paper? — ^This brings us back to the problem 
of fixing a chair on the floor (chap. II). To fix the position 
takes three conditions, so that shape, size, and position take 
six conditions. Or we can consider shape, size, and 
position all at once. For instance, these are all fixed by 
giving the distances of each comer from two adjacent 
edges of the sheet of paper, in all six conditions. Sug- 

gest other ways of fixing the triangle in shape, size, and 
position, and see if the number of conditions is six in all 
cases. 

EXEBCISES. 

16. Draw a line AB 3*8 inches long, and ACoi indefinite length 
making with it an angle of 60"*. On ^C mark oSAK, KL, L3f each 
of lei^th 1*5 inches. Join MB and draw KX and LT^ to 3fB, 
cutting AB in X and T, 

Show by measurement that by this construction AB is divided 
into three equal parts. 

Give also a general proof, showing that the construction would 
hold a AC were drawn at some other angle to ABj and some other 
length taken instead of 1*5 inches. For the general proof you may 
find it convenient to draw lines through X and T parallel to AC. 

17. Make a triangle, ABC, having L-4 ■= 90** and LB «= 18** and 
AB 14 cm. long, and let fall AM perpendicular to BC Measure 

CAy CB, AM, CM, and calculate the ratios ^, 4^, !^ to 

CB AB CA 

three significant figures. 

It is known that, if the figure could be perfectly drawn and 

measurements taken with absolute accuracy, each of these ratios 

would have the value —^ — . By means of a table of squares 
4 

evaluate this to three figures, and compare it with the average of 

the values already found. 

Show briefly, that if a number of triangles ABC are made, in all 

of which A and B have the same given values, then the ratio 

CA/CB is the same in all these triangles. State, with reasons, 

whether the ratio of the angle B to the angle A is the same as 

the ratio CA/CB. 

18. An enlarged photograph of Fig. 16 is to be made, he beine 
represented by a line BC 15 centimetres long. Copy Fig. 16, and 
then draw the enlargement, denoting the points corresponding to 
a h c &c., hy A B C &c. 
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Find, from measurement, the area of the rectangle dfin sq. cm., 
also of DF, and give de/DE, df/DF as decimals. 




7 in. 



Fig. 16. 



— or" 

Fig. 17 



19. A semicircular arch is built of stones cut to the shape shown 
in Fig. 17. What is the internal diameter of Uie arch, and how 
many stones are required to complete it ? 

20. Draw any circle and estimate its area. Then test your 
estimate by measurement and calculation, taking the area as 
3*14 X (radius)', and also by pricking dirough on to squared paper 
and counting squares. 

21. I live a mile from my railway station and take 16 minutes to 
walk the distance. I am accustomed to meet at a certain point 
some children going in the opposite direction to schooL The chil- 
dren take 26 minutes to the mile. One day when I am at my usual 
time I meet them 200 yards further on. How much later are the 
children than on ordinary days ? Draw a graph to show the posi- 
tion of the children and myself at any time on ordinary days and 
on the special day mentioned. 

2. A hay-shed (Fig. 18) consists of a rectangular space 30 feet 



lone, 15 feet high and 18 feet wide, 
with 



a semicircular roof above it. 
Calculate how many tons of hay 
can be stored in it if a ton of hay 
occupies 300 cubic feet. 

23. Draw two congruent triangles 
ABC and XFZ, such that the 
points A, By C and the points 
X, F, Z are in the same direction 
round. Find a point S such that 
SB^SY and SC'^SZ. Prove 
that the angle SCB « angle 8ZY 
and 8 A « SX. 

Suppose a piece of tracing-paper is laid on the figure and fastened 
by one drawing pin so that it can revolve round this drawing pin 
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while remaining in contact with the paper ; suppose also that when 
the tracing-paper is in its first position a tracing is made of the 
triangle ABC. Where most the drawing pin be placed if it is 
found that as the tracing-paper revolves, the tracing of ABC 
presently coincides with XYZ ? 

24. Compute to two significant figures, the diameter and cross 
sectional area of a specimen of copper wire, one mile of which 
weighs 4 lb. One cubic inch of copper weighs 0*32 lb. 

25. Two quantities x and y are so related that the value of y for 
a given value of x may be found as follows : — Along OX (Fig. 19) 




Fia. 19. 



measure OP (in centimetres) equal to a?, and draw PQ perpendicular 
to OX to meet LM in Q ; then PQ «= y. Copy the figure and find 
the values of y when a; » 2, 3, 4 and 6. 



Measure OL, and in each case calculate 



x-OL 
place. State the relation between x and y algebraically. 



to one decimal 



CHAPTER X 
ON SIGNALLING 

I. In the Morse Code, which is a good deal used in postal 
telegraphy and other methods of signalling, there are two 
signs, the dot and the dash. Each letter of the alphabet is 
represented by some arrangement of dots and dashes. How 
many arrangements can be made that contain three signs or 
less? — ^We set out the arrangements, 1 sign at a time, 
2 at a time, and 3 at a time, and count them up :— 



With one sign at a time there are 2 arrangements, with 
2 signs 4, with 8 signs 8 ; in all 14. 

2. How many arrangements are there with 4 signs? 
Haphazard counting soon becomes tedious and even inac- 
curate, and for expeditious and accurate counting some system 
is necessary. How would you convert a 8-arrangement 
into a 4-arrangement, or a 2-arrangement into a 8-arrange- 
ment? Does it matter (for the purpose of counting the 
4-arrangements) whether you add the sign at the beginning, 
at the end, or somewhere in the middle ? — By taking a 
d-arrangement and inserting a dot we get different 4-arrange- 
ments according to the position of the inserted dot, but 
if we treat all 8-arrangements in this way the same 
4-arrangement turns up in more than one way. For in- 
stance, • — • with a dot inserted at the beginning is the 
same as • • — with a dot inserted at the end. But if we 
always add the dot at the end each 8-arrangement gives one 
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4-arrangement, and there is no repetition. By adding a daah 
at the end instead of a dot we get another 4-arrangement 
from each S-arrangement. So that there are twice as many 
arrangements of 4 signs as of S signs. 

8. In this way tabuUte the number of arrangements of 

1, 2f 8, 4 signs. 

The number of 1-arrangements is 2. 



2 


9) 


„ 2x2 or 4. 


8 


fi 


„ 2x2x2 or 8. 


4 


ff 


,, 2x2x2x2 or 16. 



How many 10-arrangements are there ? — The number is 
ten 2's multiplied together (which is also written 2^^), and 

is 1024. How many n-arrangemente ? The number 

is n 2's multiplied together, which we write shortly as 2*^. 

How many signs are there in the longest arrangements of 
a code that represent letters of the alphabet, the code being 

made with as short arrangements as possible ? ^To stop at 

8-arrangements would give only 14 letters. To go to 
4-arrangements gives us the 26 lettera of the alphabet and 
4 arrangements to spare. 

4. Consider again the building up of an arrangement of 
4 signs. What choice have you for the first sign ? And 
the first sign being chosen, what choice have you for the 
second ? In how many ways then can the first two signs 
be chosen? Continuing in this way discuss the possible 
number of arrangements of 4 signs, of 10 signs, and of n signs. 

6. How many arrangements can be made without going 
beyond 10 signs for any one arrangement ? — We must add 
the numbers for 10 signs, 9 signs, &c. It is 1024+612 + 
256 + 128 + 64+32+16+8 + 4 + 2 or 2046. Forar- 
rangements of more signs than 10, this method would be very 
heavy. Let us denote by N the number of arrangements 
that can be made without going beyond 10 signs. Now write 
down twice the number of 10-arrangements, twice the num- 
ber of 9-arrangmente, and so on, whose sum is 2^. ^These 

numbers are 2048+1024 + 512+256+128+64+82 + 16+8 
+ 4. Can you subtract the expression found for N 

from the one now found for 2 N, without adding up either of 
them? What is the result? — It is 2N-'N= 2048-2, 
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since every number but 2048 and 2 occurs in both expressions. 
This gives JV^= 2046. 

6. 2048 being the product of 11 2's we can write the value 
of JV as 2^^— 2. Can you prove the correctness of this 

expression without multiplying out 2^^, 2^^ &c. ? The 

number of 10-arrangements is the product of 10 2*s or 2^^, 
and so with each other set of arrangements, so that 

JV= 2i«+2« + 2« + 2'' + 2«-|-2« + 2* + 2» + 2a+2. 

Twice 2^^ is the product of 10 2's multiplied by 2, that is, 
the product of 11 2's or 2^^, and so on. So that 
2N-- 2"-|-2io+2»+ . . . +2* + 28 + 2a, 

and subtracting the expression for N from that for 2^, we 
haveJV=2"-2. 

7. Find a corresponding expression for the number N of 
arrangements possible without going beyond arrangements of 
n signs. — ^We have to add up 

the number of arrangements of n signs, 

w— 1 signs, 
>» »» w— 2 ,, 



that is 



» 




ti 


■ 


8 


11 


?> 




)> 




2 


11 


Jf 




11 




1 


11 


the product 


of 


n 


2's 


or 


2» 


9f 




«-l 


V 


11 


2»»-i 


>* 




n-2 


?> 


If 


2n-2 


>» 


■ 


8* 


>> 


iy 


*2»" 


f 




2 


•> 


iy 


22 


»» 




1 


>» 


♦ > 


2 



. + 2»+22 + 2. 

Twice 2** is twice the pro- 



and so the number N is 

2»»+2*»-i-|-2*»-2-|- . 

We now double each number. 

duct of n 2's, or is the product of w+1 2*s or is 2»»+^ 
Twice 2*>""^ is twice the product of n— 1 2's or is the pro- 
duct of n 2's or is 2*^, and so on. So that. 2^ is 
2»+i+2»+2»-i+ . . . +2*+28 + 2a. 
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In theae two expressions 2»"*'^ and 2 occur once ; but every 
other number (2**, 2**""^, and so on to 2^ occurs twice. So 
that by subtracting we get 

JV'=2~+i-.2. 

8. Semaphore. Let us use for signalling an arm hinged to 
the top of a post so that it can be set in any of the seven 




Fia. 1. 

positions of Fig. 1, so that we have 7 distinct signs. By 
using two signs in succession how many signals can be 
made ? — They are 

AA, AB, AC, AB, AJE, AF, AQ, 
BA,BB 

'gaIgBj'gC . . . GG, 

49 in all. With 8 signs in succession, how many 

signals ? 7 x 7 x 7. With 10 signs and with n signs? 

The number with 10 signs is the product of 10 7's, or 

written shortly 7^^ or multiplied out about 280 million, the 
number with n signs is the product of n 7's or 7^ 

How many signals can be made without going beyond 
8 signs for each ? Without going beyond 10 ? — ^When 10 
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signs are allowed^ we may use 10 or 9 or ... or 1, and so 
get 710 -I- 79 + 78 + 77 -|-7« -I- 7« + 7*+78 + 72 + 7 signals, say N 
signals. Then we cidculate 7 times N. 7 times 7^^ is the 
product of 11 7's or is 7", and so on, so that 7^ is 7^1 + 7^0 + 
. . . +78 + 72. Subtracting, we have 7N-N-=' 7" -7, or 

711—7 
N = — 5 — = about 330 million. This calculation 

o 

is tedious. Later, we must try to find a shorter method. 

Flag 9igndllmg, 

8. A ship has a variety of flags and makes signals 
by arranging flags in order down a rope. With two 
flags A and B, how many signals are possible, both flags 
being used? — ^Two, with A above or with B above. 
And with 3 flags Ay B, C, how many signals, using all 
3 flags ? — ^By actual trial there are 6 signals. 

How would you make a 3-flag signal from a 2-flag one, 

say from -n in which A is above? — ^We could put C 

above Aj between A and £, or below B. In the same 

way we can make three 8-flag signals from ^ ; so that 

there are 6 in all. Using a fourth flag D in addi- 
tion, how many 4-flag signals are possible? ^Beginning 

with any 3-flag signid we can insert D in the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, or 4th place, so that each 3-flag signal gives 4 4-flag 
signals, and the 6 3-flag signals give 24 4-flag signals. 

10. Tabulate these results and extend them. — 



A single flag gives 1 


signaL 


2 flags give 2 


2-flag signals. 


8 „ 2x8 


8-flag „ 


4 „ 2x8x4 


4-flag „ 


5 „ 2x8x4x5 


6-flag „ 



10 „ 2x3x4x...xlO 10-flag „ 

n ,y 2x3x4x...Xfi n-flag „ 

Boughly multiply out the number of 10-flag signals.- 
It is about 3) miUion. 
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11. Suppose you begin with 4 flags without first discus- 
sing B-flag arrangements. What choice have you for the 

top flag? It may be any one of the four. And the 

top fiag being chosen, in how many different ways can you 
choose the 2nd ? — Three ways ; it may be any one of the 
remaining three flags. Continuing in this way, find 

how many 4-flag signals you can make. The number is 

4x3x2x1. 

In the same way discuss the number of 10-flag signals, 
and of n-flag signals. 

Ex. 1. It has been supposed all along that we had only one flag 
of each kind. If, instead, we have as many flags as we like of each 
kmd, what is the number of 4-flag signals with 4 kinds of flags, 
and of n-flag signals with n kinds ? 

12. Again, suppose we have 6 flags a, 6, o, (J, e, all dif- 
ferent. How many signals can we make using 2 flags at a 
time ? ^The signals are 

a a a a b b b b c c c c 

b c d e a c d e a b d e 

d d d d e e e e 

a b c e abed 

If a is made the top flag, we have a choice of 4 for the 
bottom flag ; and it is the same for any other top flag. For 
the top flag we have a choice of 6. So altogether the 
number of signals is 5 x 4, or 20. How many 3-flag 

signals can be made with these 5 flags ? 

With n flags, all different, how many 2-flag signals can 
you make ? — ^For the top flag we have a choice of n flags. 
And with each top flag we have n—l possible bottom fli^. 
Altogether, nx(n — 1) or n(n-l) signals. How 

many 8-flag signals ? ^To any 2-flag arrangement we can 

add one of the remaining n— 2 flags, and so get n— 2 signals. 
So that there are w(n-l)x(n-2) or w(w-l)(w-2) 3-flag 
signals. How many 4-flag signals ? And how many 

7-fliag signals ? 

Eosettes. 

18. At a party aU the girls are given different rosettes, 
each made up of one or more colours. Duplicates of these 
are given to the boys, and each boy has to find as his 
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partner the girl with the same colours. With 8 colours 
a, 6, Cf how many different rosettes can you make? — 
There are 3 single-colour rosettes a, h, c The 2-colour 
rosettes are db or ha^ ac or ca, and he or cb. There is one 
3-colour rosette ; that it contains the 8 colours may be 
indicated by any of the fonns dbc^ CKib, hcOf bac^ cahf d>a. 
In all 7 rosettes. 

With 5 colours a, 6, c, (J, e, how many 2-colour rosettes 
could be made ? — ^They bxq aby ac^ ad, ae; he, bd, be ; cdj 
ce; de; lOin number. If we distinguished not only 

colour but also the order of the two colours in a rosette, how 
many could be made ? — ^The colours a and b would then 
give two rosetteSy one with a on top, the other with b on 
top ; and so for each pair of colours. The total number 
would be 20. Find independently how many 2-colour 

rosettes can be made from 5 colours, both colour and order 
counting. 

How many 8-colour rosettes can be made with 5 colours, 
colour alone counting? — ^They can be written out and seen 
to number 10. Or, every choice of 2 colours leaves 8 
colours unchosen, so that the number of ways of choosing 
8 colours is the same as the number of ways of choosing 
2. If order counts as well, how many 8-colour 

rosettes? — ^Any 8 colours will then make 6 rosettes, and 
the whole number will be 60. Find independently 

how many 8-colour rosettes can be made from 5 colours, 
colour and order counting. 

14. How many 4-colour rosettes can be made with 10 
colours ? In this case direct enimieration is likely to lead 
to error, and is tedious besides. Can you more easily give 
the number when order counts as well as colour, and the 
number that any single selection of 4 colours gives when 
order counts ? — ^When order counts, we can choose the top 
colour in 10 ways, the second in 9, the third in 8, and the 
bottom colour in 7 ; that is, there are 10 x 9 x 8 x 7, or 
5040 rosettes. Four colours having been selected, we can 
from them choose the top colour in 4 ways, the second in 
8, the third in 2, and the remaining colour goes at the 
bottom ; so that the 4 colours make 4 x 8 x 2, or 24 rosettes. 

Can you now give the number N of 4-colour rosettes 
when colour alone counts? — ^Each of these N rosettes 
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would, if order eouated, make 24 rosettes. So that there 
would be 24 X ^ 4-colour rosettes if order counted, and we 
know this number to be 6040, so that 2iN ^ 6040, and 
N = 6040/24 = 210. Or, if we do not multiply put, we 
have the torm 

^ _ 10x9x8x7 

^ " 2x3x4 • 

15. With 100 colours, how many rosettes of 1, 2, 8, and 

4 colours can be made, colour alone counting ? — ^^le 
numbers are respectively 

100x99 100x99x98 100x99x98x97 
^^' 2 ' 2x8 ' 2x8x4 ' 

or approximately 100 ; 4960 ; 162,000 ; 8,920,000. 

With n colours, how many rosettes of 1, 2, 8, and 4 
colours can be made, colour alone counting ? — ^The ntmibers 
are 

n(n-l) n(n-l)(n~2) n(n-l)(n-2)(n-8) 
^ 2 ' 2x8 ' 2x8x4 

Any selection of 4 colours or other objects from among 
n different colours or other objects is called in mathematics 
a combination of n things 4 at a time. In general, 
a selection of p things from among n things all different is 
a combination of n things j? at a time. 

Binomial Theorem. 

16. To multiply 88 by 7 we add together 7 times 80 and 
7 times 8. No matter what values a h c have, a times 

5 + is the sum of a times h and a times c, or in mathe- 
maticalformax(6+c) = axt + axc^ or a{f)-{-c) =^ ab 

-H 00. In this way multiply a; + a and x-\-h together. ^The 

product \b xx-{-ax-\-'bx-{-ib* Multiply this product by 

X'\rC and put first the term containing x three times, then 
the terms containing x twice, then those containing x once, 
and last of all the term without x. — ^The new product is 
xxx-^axx-^hxX'i-cxx-^abx+hcX'k'acx+dbc. The terms 

containing x twice are often grouped together and written 
(a + & + c)xx, or with the indexnotation {a-^b+c)x^, Group the 
terms containing x once in the same way, and write the whole 
product, using Qie index notation. — It is si? + {a'^b-^e)sfl + 
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{ab-k-bc-k-oajx+abc In this expreesiozi the number a + 

h-\-c that multiplies a^ is called the coefficient of o^, and 
a5 + &o + ca is called the coefficient of x. Multiply this expres- 
sion hjx-i-d and group the product according to powers of x. 
— ^It ia3^ + {a-^b'{-c-^d^3i? + {ab + be+cd+da+ac+hd)a?+ 
{abc-\-hcd+cda-{'ddb)x-\rabcd. 

17. In this product what is the relation between each 
coefficient and the numbers abed ? — ^The coefficient of 
s^ is the result of selecting one of the numbers at a time 
and adding the selections. In the coefficient of a^ occurs 
every possible combination of the numbers a b c d^ taken 2 
at a time ; the coefficient is the sum of all possible products 
2 at a time. The coefficient of x is the sum of all possible 
products ofabcd, taken 3 at a time. The term that does 
not contain x is the only possible product of the four 
numbers all together. 

18^ When the product (x-\-a){x+b)(x-\-c){x-\-di is multi- 
plied out, how many of the quantities x a b c d occur in 
each term? — ^By looking at the multiplying out we see 
that every term contains one letter from each factor, and 
that every possible combination of one letter from each &ctor 
appears. How many terms then are there altogether ? 

And how many groups when we group together all the 
terms that contain x the same number of times? — The 
number of ways of choosing one letter from each factor is 
2 X 2 X 2 X 2, or 16 ; so this is the number of terms reckoned 
this way. As to groups, a group may contain a:* or o^ or 
x^ or X, or not contain a; at all ; so there are five groups. 

How is the group containing x^ made up ? — It takes x 
from three factors and a different letter from the remaining 
factor. And the group containing cfl ? — It takes x 

from two factors and other letters from the remaining two. 
It will contain as multipliers of x"^ every possible combina- 
tion, 2 at a time, of the numbers abed. How are 
the remaining groups made up ? 

18. Suppose for a moment that a b c d aU have the 
value 1. How wiU you write (aj-|-l)(a?+l)(aj+l)(«+l) 
more shortly ? And what are the groups of the multiplied- 
out form?— -Witih the index notation the expression is 
written (a; +1)^ The term containing ^four times occurs 

n2 
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once only, by taking x from each factor ; it is simply x!^. 
The term not contidning x occurs once only by taking 1 
from each factor ; it is 1. Terms containing x three times 
occur by taking 1 from any one factor and x from the 
other three ; four such terms occur, so the group is 4a^. 
Terms containing x twice occur by taking 1 from any two of 
the factors and x from the remaining fiictors ; the number 
of such terms is the number of ways of choosing 2 fSEtctors 
from the 4 factors, that is 4 x8-r 2, or 6; so the group is 6a^. 
Terms containing x once occur by taking x from any one 
factor and 1 from the remainder ; this one factor can be 
chosen in 4 ways, so the group is ix. 

Verify these results by substituting 1 for a 5 c d in the 
expression found for {x+a){x+h){x+c){x+di, and also 
by simply multiplying out {x -|- !)*• 

20. Give the various groups of terms when x-\-a, x-^b, 
x+c, x-^d, a+c, x+f, x+g are multiplied together. How 
many terms are there in each group ? 

Also find the number of terms by multiplying out 
{x-^iy, and check the result by actually multiplying 
together a;+a, x+h, &c. 

21.* When n factors x+Oj x+b, . . . x+t are multiplied 
together, how many terms are there in the groups containing 
a^, a^"^ a^"^ a^"^ a^"*? — ^The numbers of terms are 

njn^l) n(n-l)(n-2) n(n-l)(n~2)(n-3) 
^' ^' 2 ' 2x3 ' 2x3x4 

When {x-^iy is multiplied out, write down the first fiye 
groups. They are 



The reeult that 



n(n-l)(n-2)(n-8) _ 
2x8x4 • 



* The renuuning articles of this chapter should be postponed 
till they are waatM in article 4 of chapter XTT. 
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is known as the binomial theorem, and the series 
aJ»-|-fM^"^+ . . • is called the binomial series. 

22. When the n factors x+a, . . . x+t are multiplied 
together, how many terms are there that do not contiun x^ 
that contain x once, twice, &c ? When (x + 1)** is multiplied 
out, what are the last few groups ? They are 

«(«-!)(« -2) n(n-l) 

2x8 ' 2 ' ' 

The binomial theoiem can now be more completely 
stated thus: — 

or, written according to ascending instead of descending 

powers of Xy 

/ . i\« 1 . .**(♦»"- 1) 9 . w(n— l)(w— 2) « , 
(a?-|-l)n=3l + na?-|--i-y-^a?2 + ^ ^^^ 'oi^+. . . 

Interest on a loan. 

23. A sum of money of £a is lent at interest at 5 
per cent, per year, the interest not being paid, but being added 
at the end of every year to the loan and so itself bearing 
interest in succeeding yeara What is the interest for the 

first year? — ^It is, in pounds, ^ttxtt* And the sum 

that bears interest during the second year ? — ^It is 

ab /t ^ \ 

What is the interest earned during the second year, and 
the sum that bears interest in the third year? ^The interest 

is Y^ times a(l + Tq^^ and the sum that bears interest in 
the third year is »(1 + Taq) P^^s j^ times «(1 + Yqq)' 
that is>«(1 + i(j())x(1 + Tqq)- "'^^^ ^ the sum 
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that bears interest in the fourth year, in the fifth year, and 
in the tenth year ? — ^The sum in the fourth year is 

Ki+i56)(^+T5o)(^+r66> ^^ ^^-^m)' 

in the fifth a (l + — ) , and in the tenth a (l -|.— )\ 

24. And what does the whole amount to at the end of 

the tenth year, original loan and accumulated interest? 

Calculate this amount when the sum lent is £740 and the 

rate of interest is 8 per cent., first by direct calculation, and 

then by the help of the binomial theorem. ^The number of 

/ 3 \^® 
poundsis740x(l-|-Y^) • We multiply £740 ten times 

by 1-08 and find £994 10^. Od. The binomial theorem 
gives : — 

(iOO-^V =(ioo) + l^>^(lOo) ■^-2~(iOo) +•• 
or, in ascending powers of jx^ , 

1 . iA ^ . 10x9/ 8 x2 , 

/ 8 \^^ 
Now \Tqq) is only 0*0000000000000006, and the terms 

beside it are not much bigger. Let us therefore begin at 
the other end, that is, with the series in ascending powers. 
We calculate the successiye terms to five decimal places 
and place them in a column. 

1 

0-8 

0-0405 

0-00824 

0-00017 

0-00001 

The successive terms become smaller and smaller till 
the seventh and following terms are too small to affect the 
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fifth decimal place. The sum of the six terms is 1*84392, 
and the accumulated value of the loan is 740x1*34392 
pounds, or £994 IO5. Od. 

In this case it is doubtful whether the use of the binomial 
series saves any time over direct calculation. Presently we 
shall have calculations for which there is no comparison 
between the methods. 



Exercises. 

2. A railway has 34 stations. How many kinds of third class 
single tickets does it take to supply the system ? 

8. A school has 87 nrls, and each of them sends a Christmas 
card to every other. How many do they send ? 

4. The floor of a conservatory is to be paved with red, white, 
and black tiles according to the 



design indicated in Fig. 2. If 
the length and breadth of the 
floor are respectively 40 and 20 
times the length of the diagonal 
of a square tile, find the num- 
ber of square tiles of each colour 
that will be required, ignoring 
the smaller tiles. 

5. In the game of dominoes 
a number of blocks are used. 
Each block is marked off into 
two parts, and on each of these 
parts a number of pips, between 
and 6 inclusive, are marked. 
These are arranged in all pos- 
sible ways, and the pips on the 



length 




Fio. 2. 



two parts of a blocK may be the same or diflerent; and no two 
blocks are alike. How many blocks are there ? 

6. A publisher uses sheets of paper 24 inches by 10 inches to 
ma^e a book each page of which measures 8 inches by 5 inches. 
He folds each sheet of paper so that it makes 6 leaves or 12 pages. 
Sketch a sheet of paper, back and front, mark the creases and 
write on the several pages the numbers 1, 2, ... 12, so that when 
the sheet forms part of the book these numbers will appear in 
proper order right side up. Mark corresponding comers of the 
back and front views of the sheet with the letters Ay B, C, 2>. 

7. Nine cards numbered 1 to 9 are arranged in three heaps as in 
Fig. 3. The bottom card of heap 1 is taken away and placed on 
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topof heap 2; then the card now at the bottom of heap 1 is taken 
and put on heap 3. Similarly, the bottom card of heap 2 is placed 
on top of heap 3 ; and the card left at Uie bottom of heap 2 put on 







3 






2 






1 











6 






5 






4 









9 




8 






7 . 


- 





heap 1, 



heap 2. 
Fig. 3. 



heap 3. 



' heap 1. Similarly, the card at the bottom of heap 3 is placed on 
heap 1, and the card so left at the bottom on heap 2. Sketch the 
cards in their position at this stage. 

When this operation is repeated, name the positions taken up in 
succession by card No. 1. After how many repetitions does this 
card return to its original position ? Are the other cards then in 
their original positions ? How do you know ? 

8. A marble statue is 5 feet 6 inches hifh. A statuette which 
is an exact copy of the statue on a smaller scale and in plaster 
weighs 1 lb. The statuette is 9 inches high and is half the weight 
it would have been in marble. What is me weight of the statue, 
to the nearest hundredweight ? Note that : — 

volume of statue ^ volume of copy 
(height of statue)3 "" (height of copy)^' 

9. A wooden ball 25 centimetres in diameter weighs 5*9 kilo- 
grams. Find, to the nearest hundredth of a gram, the weight of 
a cubic centimetre of the wood. The volume of a ball of diameter 
d is Jjrd^, where ir «= 3*14. 

10. The number of cubic feet of timber in an oak log, which 
tapers uniformly, may be calculated from the formula 0*2618^ x 
(a^ + ad+&^), where a and b are the numbers of feet in the 
diameters of the ends of the log, and h is the number of feet 
in the length of the log. Find what is the weight of such a 
log of oak whose length is 15 feet, and the diameters of whose 
ends are 3 feet and 2 feet respectively, assuming that a cubic foot 
of the oak weighs 50 lb. Give your answer to tiie nearest cwt. 

If you assumed the diameter to be 2 feet 6 inches throughout. 
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how much per cent, (to the nearest integer) would the result be 
wrong? 

11. Find the value of 

(1) when m =s 2 and n = 3, and also (2) when m » 24 and 
n = J* 

12. The volume and surface of a sphere are respectively ^nt^ 
and Airf^i r being its radius. A sphere 5, whose radius is 10 cen- 
timetres long, is covered with a substance which is everywhere 
1 millimetre thick. Show that the volume of the substance is 
nearly equal to the surface of S multiplied by the thickness of the 
substence, and find the percentage error involved in assuming this 
to be the case. 

13. The present value of an annuity A for n years reckoned at 

r per cent, compound interest is equal to "" Ay where 

S/*\R^ 1} 

J2 ss 1 + -!— . Find the present value of an annuity of £50 for 
lUU 

15 years at 2| per cent. 

14. In Fig. 4 DC is the graph of y = aa? + 6, and OB - 
Express the area of OBCD in terms of x^ a and h. 



:a?i. 




Fig. 



If such a line as DC is drawn, and it is found that for all values 
of xi the area of OBCD is \pxi^ + c^i, what must be the equation 
of DC? 

15. By drawing find the sines of 23° and 74°. Make (when pos- 
sible) Migles whose sines are 0*21, 0*42, 0*84, 1*68, and measure 
them with your protractor. 

Check your results by referring to a book of tables. 
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16. Draw two straight lines AOB and COD crossing at right 
angles. On traoingnpaper draw a line PQ 8 cm. long, and on PQ 
mark R 1 cm. from jP. Move the tracing-paper so that P always 
lies on AB and Q on CD. Prick through the point R in various 
positions, and so draw the path of R, 

Repeat, taking R in succession at distances of 2, 4, 6, 7 cm. 
from P. 

In the case when R is midway between P and Q, discuss by 
general reasoning the nature of the path of R. 

17. Draw a straight line and a curve between two points A and B, 
Erect perpendiculars at intervals of 1 centimetre along the straight 
line AB, Join the points at which successive perpendiculars meet 
the curve. Estimate approximately the area of the figure by 
assuming it to be equal to the polygon so made. 

18. Water runs at 4} miles an hour along a pipe the cross-section 
of which is 3 square feet. How many gallons (to the nearest 
million) does it deliver in 24 hours ? A cubic foot is 6*23 gallons. 

19. On tracing-paper draw lines OX and OF, meeting at an 
angle of 30% making OX 10cm. and OY 7'5cm. long; joining 
these lines draw others X-iYx X^Y2 X^Y^ , . . oaraUel to XY 
and 0*4 cm. apart. Draw a semi-circle bounded by a diameter, 
and mark T the centre and S any point within the boundary. 
Place the tracing-paper on this semi-circle with above the 
point 5, and pin it at this point. Now rotate the tracing, 
and as any point on OX (say X{) comes over the boundary of the 
semi-circle, prick through Y^ the corresponding point on 0Y\ 
when Xg is on the boundary prick through Y^ ; and so on. Draw 
the complete locus of F as X traces out the given figure. 

What would the locus of F be if were pivoted at T? 
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ON CARRYING WATER 

1. A MAN has to take a bucket from a cottage C, fill it at 
some point P of a ditch D, and carry it to a trough T. 
Taking the distances as shown in Fig. 1, find, by drawing 



a^if.^m. 



T 



.Csa6jnu. 



B 



Fia. 1. 

to a suitable scale, the length of the journey for different 
positions of P, say at distances of 5, 10, 15, . . . metres from 
A ; and show your results in a table. 

At every point P draw a X to the ditch, of a length that 
represents (on the scale chosen) the length of the journey 
for that position of P. By drawing a curve through the 
ends of these J.s, make a graph showing the length of 
the journey for any position of P. From your graph find 
the x)osition of P that gives the shortest journey. 

2. Produce TJ5 to CT so that BU = BT, that is, take U 
the image of T in the line of the ditch. Suppose the man 
to go from C to U, crossing the ditch at some point P, 
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and going straight from to P and from P to U. Give 
a graph eOiowing the length of the journey for different 
positions of P. From the graph find which journey is the 
shortest. Can you by any better method than the graph 
decide which is the shortest journey from G to U ?— -One 
path is straight. It is therefore the shortest. 

Note for the teacher. It is our constant experience that 
the straight path is the shortest. Whether this connexion 
between straightness and shortness is 'in the nature of 
things' does not concern us, as it is not suited for dis- 
cussion by the young. 

Can you now find the shortest route from O to T hy 
a better method than the graph ? — P being any point on 
the ditch, folding our figure about the ditch brings T and U 
together, and brings PT and PU together, so that any route 
CPT is equal to the route CPU, Therefore, for the shortest 
route the bucket must be filled at Q, where the straight path 
CU cuts the ditch. 

8. So far, P has been assumed to lie on the stretch AB of 
the ditch. How does the route CBT of Fig. 2 compare with 

the route CAT? Observation shows that when P lies 

on AS and moves towards S, each piece, CP and TP, of the 




route continually increases. ^ Give a graph showing the 

distance CB as a function of the distance^!?. Which point 

of JD is nearest to C? Can you prove it? F being the 

image of (7 in the line of the ditch (Fig. 8), the straight 
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route GAV is less than the crooked route (722 F, and CA^ 
half the straight route, is less than OB^ half the crooked 
one. 

Can you show that, if 8 lies further than B from A, C8 
is greater than CB? Name the distances as in Fig. 3, and 
write down all the relations you can among €i,bf c^ dy e, 
/ 9i h. — ^The relations immediately useful are c-^g > h + hf 
and h-^f > c, which give c-^g-^f > 6+e, or c > 6, since 
c = g+f and & » e. State the conclusion formally. 

^When a perpendicular stands on another line, a point 

travelling along this line away from the foot of the per- 
pendicular is constantly increasing its distance from the 
head of the perpendicular also. 

4. Consider again a triangle ODE, in which LB is right. 
Make LEDF = LOEDy as in Kg. 4. 
Name the lengths as in the figure, 
and give all the relations you can 
among them. Do these help towards 

a proof that OD < OE? Since 

LFDE = LFED, we know that p = s. 
And q-\-8 > r, so that q-\-p > r, that 
is, OE > OD. 

Generalize this result. ^For the 

proof it does not matter that ODE is a right angle, it 

matters only that LODE is greater than i^OED. So 

that any triangle ODE that has LODE > LOED has also 

OE > OD. Discuss the converse proposition. If 

you know OE to be > OD, can you tell anything of the 

angles OED and ODE? In the former case you cut from 

the greater angle a piece equal to the smaller. Try now 

cutting from the greater side 

a piece equal to the smaller 

side, and write down all the 

relations you can among the 

angles. — -Out oflf Off equal 

to OD, and name the angles 

as in Fig. 6. The angle q, 

being the exterior angle of Fig. 5. 

the triangle DEQ, is equal to 

the interior angles s and t together, and is therefore greater 

than t. Also the triangle ODG being isosceles, q is equal 
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to r. We know then that t is less than r which is a part of 
LODE, therefoie LOED is less than LODE. 

State these results formally. — ^The greater angle of 
a triangle has the greater side opposite, and the 
greater side has the greater angle opposite. Or, 
since the reasoning applies to any two of the three sides 
or angles, the order of size of the angles of a triangle 
is the same as the order of size of the opposite 
sides. 

6. Draw again the ditch D, the cottage C, the trough T, 
the image 17 of the trough, the point Q that gives the shortest 
route, and let the line joining C7 to 7 meet the ditch in Z, 
as in Fig. 6. Name all cases of equal ratios you can find 




by measuring lines and calculating ratios. In particular, 

QC 
give all the ratios that are equal to ^* Draw Q W JL to 

^ 00 

AB and see if it gives any more ratios equal to ^* 

Confirm your conclusions by general reasoning. QU 

being = QT, the ratio |^ is = |^. TBU being 1| G4, the 

As BUQ and ACQ are similar, and ^ = — = ^ ; 

AC AC ' QU BU QB' 

and -gg. =.^. That TBU is || CA gives As CAZ and 

TBZ similar, and— = ^ = if * Sin<5® Q^ is || TBU, 
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Compare the angles TQB and UQB, and 



CQ^CW 
QU WT 

the angles CQW and TQW. Keep only enough of the figure 

qc WC ZC 



-^i and remove the 



to show the equal ratios ^9 

rest. What conditions with regard to this reduced figure 
must hold to make these three ratios equal? — It is enough 
to know that QW bisects the angle CQT, and that QZ is 




Z^ 



± QW or bisects the angle TQU (Fig. 7), for this enables 
us to restore the original figure. Show how to 

restore the original figure. 

6. Let us call Q the vertex of the triangle QGT. Then 
QW is the bisector of the vertical angle of tiie triangle. 
The angle TQU, made by producing a side CQ, is called the 
external vertical angle, and QZ is the bisector of the 
external vertical angle. The point W (in ordinary Engliish) 
divides the base CT into two parts, namely, from Wto C, 
and from TFto T. By an extension of the language the point 
Z is also said to 'divide' the base CT into two parts, namely, 
the part from Z to (7 and the part from Z to T, By means 
of these terms state the result concisely. — ^The bisector 
of the vertical angle of a triangle divides the base 
into two parts that are in the same ratio as the 
two sides ; the bisector of the external vertical 
angle divides the base into two parts that are also 
in the same ratio. 

7. Consider the propositions converse to those just stated. 
State them, and see whether they are true. — ^If a point W 
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(Fig. 8) divides the base CT of a tnangle GQT internally 

CW GO 

— ^ then WQ bisects the vertical angle 



so that 



WT QT' 
CQT. Draw TU \\ 




Fig. 8. 



QW, and meeting OQ in U. Then 
^ = 1^, because 2T7II WQ. And 

^ iB given = ||. Therefore QT 

= QU. Now the angles CQW and 
TQTT are equal to the two base 
angles of the isosceles triangle QTU, 
for QW II TU. Therefore LCQW = 
LTQW, that is, QW bisects the angle 
CQT. 

Having given that a point Z divides 
the base CT of A CQT externally so 



th^i ^Cf QC 



draw TT \\ ZQ to 



meet CQ in Y, and use a similar proof to show that QZ 
bisects the external vertical angle of the triangla 

8. Return to the original problem of canning water by 
the shortest route. In what ways can you specify the 
point of the ditch at which the bucket shovdd be filled ? — 
(1) It is the point where the line from C to the image of T 
crosses the ditch. (2) It is the point Q such that the two 
parts QC and QT of the path are equally inclined to the 
ditch. (3) It is the point Q that divides AB internally in 
the same ratio that the line CT divides it externally. 

9. From the data in Fig. 1 calculate the distances of 
Q and Z (Fig. 6) from A and B. ^All lengths being in 

, ZA CA 47 , ZA ZB+BA 

metres, we have ^ = ^ = 26 ^^ ZB ^ "Zfi- 



.BA^ . . 63 



26 

^^ ^ 63 47 , 21 
so that ^ = 26'"^'= 26' ^'^ ^^ 



63x26 
21 



= 78. Hence Z^ = 78 + 63 = 141. 



., AQ CA ,, . . 63~Q^ 

the same way ^ = ^^ that is, ^ 



Again, in 
26^ ^^ 
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solying thiB equation we find QB » 22*4, and therefore 
QA = 40-6. 

Check these results by measuring a figure drawn to scale. 
Measure also the angles made by QO, QT, and CZ with 
AB. Measure CQ, TQy CZ, TZ, and express (from your 

measurements only and the original data) 7—9 -^^9 -== 

(ji zi m 

as decimals. 

CA 
What name is given to ^^ in relation to the angle 

CQA'^ '■^^ ^ "" relation to Lj^^? To ^ and ^ 

in relation to LCZ^? Calculate all these as decimals, 
use a ti^ble of sines to find from them the angles CQA, 
TQBj OZAf and comx>are with the measured values of 
the angles. 

10. Draw at right angles two lines QX and QT (Fig. 9). 
Draw two lines QG and QT, making with QY the same 
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acute angle. Suppose this angle to contain m degrees, 
suppose QO to contian r cm. and QT to contain s cm. Draw 
CA and TB X to QX, mark all the angles that are equal to 
m, and express any lengths you can in terms of r, s, m. 



sin m, we see that QA ^ QCx sin m, that 



— Since 1^ 

is, = r X sin m, or, dropping the sign of multiplication, 
QA » r sin m. Also QB « s sin nt. 

We ha^'e sometimes selected one side of a triangle and 
called it the base and no longer called it a side. So here the 

UKIH o 
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longest side of a right-angled A will be called the h3rpotenuse 

and no longer a side. In a right-angled triangle you know 

that the sine of an aoute angle means the ratio of the side 

opposite the angle to the hypotenuse. Another useful term 

is cosine. The cosine of an angle is the ratio of the side 

beside the angle to the hypotenuse. Thus in J^CQA the 

CA 
cosine of m is -^ ; it is written ' cos m '. Use this term 

to give additional lengths on Fig. 9 in terms of r, Sf 

CA TB 
m. Cos m == j:^^ = ^vS » so ^^^^ CA — r cos m and 

TB = s cos m. 

11. Join CT and let it meet Q^ in Z and QT in W. 
Draw CE and TF ± to QY. Suppose the acute angle 
between QY and CT an angle of n degrees. Mark all angles 
of n degrees on the figure, and express any additional 

lengths you can in terms of r, 5, w, n. All the ratios 

ZA ZB CE TF ZQ , , . ^. ,, . . 

ZC' ZT' CW' TW' ZW ^'^^^^^ »'"^- T^® *^^ 
of these ratios gives CW sin w = CE = AQ ^ rainm, so 

that CTF=^^^5_^; and the fourth ratio gives TTF sin n = 
sm w ° 

Ti?'=5Q = 5sint», sothat TT^^^^^^^. Alltheratios 

sin w 

CA TB WE WF WQ , ^ mi. • 

cz' Tz' wc' wf' Wz ^^ ®^"^ ^^^' ^^®y ^^® 

^^ CA rcosm ^^ TB s cos w , ,. 

CZ = = ; TZ = = ; and other 

cos n cos n cos n cos n 

relations. 

12. From the values found for CW, TTF, CZ, TZ 

A A II. ^' C"^ ;i CZ CW . 

deduce the ratios ^^ and ^. j^ is equal to 

r sin m s sin m r CZ r cos m s cos m r 

— H- — ; or -• 7F^= -4- or -• 

sin n sm n s TZ cos n cos n s 

These results are a further proof that the two bisectors of 

the vertical angle of AQCT divide the base in the ratio of the 

sides QC and QT (or r and s). 
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Ex. 1. Give m the value 41'', make r «= 74, « =» 35, draw the figure, 
measure n and calculate the lengths CW, TW, CZ, TZ, Compare 
these with the measured lengths. The positions of C and T may 
be given by their distances from QX and QY\ calculate these and 
compare with their measured lengths. 

18. One more ratio connected with a right-angled triangle 

must be named. The ratio of the side opposite an acute angle 

to the side beside the angle is called the tangent of the angle. 

(Here again the term 'side' does not apply to the hypotenuse.) 

OA 
Thus YTT ^ *^® tangent of m, and is written * tan w '. 

The values of m, sin m, cos m, tan m are all given when 
we know the value of m or of one of the ratios, so that these 
ratios are related. 

Give one relation between sin m, cos m, and tan m. Sinm = 

AQ CA ., , sin m QA , CA QA ^ 

7~ >cos w = ;^-^ » so that = ^ ~ Tvt; = ^ = tan w. 

QC QC cosw QG QC CA 

By expressing CT (or other length of Fig. 9) in different 

ways, find a relation between m and n. CW = — ; 

•^ sm n 

- _,_ 5sinm xu i. /^m (r+5)sinw ., 

and TW = — : 5 so that CT « ^ r^ • Also 

sm n sm n 

cos n cos n cos n 

rr (r+5)sin«i (r— 5)cosw (r+s)sinw 

Hence, r = ^^ j or = 

' sin n cos n cos m 

{r—s) sin w ...... V , . . . 

^ i , that IS, (r+s)tan w = (r-5) tan w. 

cos n 

By means of this relation and mathematical tables cal- 
culate n when r = 74, 5 = 35, m = 41. Hence, calculate 

the lengths CW, TW, CZ, TZ, and the ratios y ^» ^. 

EXEBOISES. 

2. Draw an angle whose sine is 0*4, and find the value of the 
angle, of its cosine, and of its tangent. 

3. An angle has a cosine of 0*6. Find the angle, its sine, 
and its tangent. 

4. The tangent of an angle is 4. What are the angle, its 
sine, and its cosine ? 

o2 
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5. Can the oosine of an angle be equal to 2 ? What values 
can the ooaine have ? And the sine ? And the tangent ? 

6. Having given a line AB and two points C and 2), find a 
point E in AB such that EC and ED are equally inclined to AB. 

7. Having given a piece AB of a straight line, show how to 
divide it interoally or externally in a given ratio. Is the metibod 
of calculation or of drawing more convenient when the ratio is given 
as a number ? Which is more convenient when the ratio is given 
as that of two lines shown ? 

8. By drawing and measuring find the values of the sine, cosine, 
and tangent of angles of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 degrees. 

For each of these angles verify that the tangent is the quotient 
of the sine by the cosine. 

Draw the graphs of the sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle 
from to 90 degrees. 

9. With your protractor make an angle of 44^ By drawing find 
the values of the sine and tangent of tms angle. 

Tabulate beside these the values given in the tables and account 
for the differences in the results. 

10. A picture is hung with the top horizontal by a cord 2 feet 
long listened to the two top comers and passing over a nail, each 
part of the string making an angle of 60* with the top of the 
picture. How much will the picture be raised by shortening the 
cord by 6 inches and adjusting the picture so that the top is stiU 
horizontal ? 

11. Find, by drawing and by calculation, the altitude of the sun 
when a man casts a shadow twice as long as himself. (The altitude 
is the angle between the man's shadow and the direction of the 
sun's rays.) 

12. In a survey it was necessary to continue a straight line XO 
past an obstacle which could not be seen over. A line OF was 
measured at riffht angles to XO, and from the point Y lines YP 
and YQ were (&awn which cleared the obstacle : the angles OYPy 
OYQ were 36*" and hB"" respectively, the distance OFwas 150 ^ards. 
What lengths were set off along YP and YQ so that PQ was m the 
same straight line with XO ? 

13. A survey line is run 3*47 chains 18"* north of east from A 
to J?, 4*50 chains due east from Bio C, and 3*16 chains 70** north 
of east from O to D. Find, by calculation, how far north and east 
each straight piece goes, and ^ three significant figures) how far 
north and east D is of ^. 

Check your results by a drawing to scale. 

14. Draw a triangle ABC, having AB « 14 cm., AC « 
11 cm., LBAC^W*, Draw AD bisecting the angle BAC 
and meeting the base in D. Draw DE parallel to AC to meet AB 
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in E, and DjP parallel to AB to meet ACia F. Calculate to three 

significant figures the ratio -~^ ; and measure BE^ ED, CF, FD^ 

'^^ area BED 

and so find, to three significant figures, the ratio nw^' 

area JLfJf o 

Prove that if the vertical angle of a triangle is bisected by a 
straight line which cuts the base of the triangle, then the base is 
divided into segments which are in the ratio of the sides containing 
the vertical angle. 

The values found for the two ratios in the first part of the ques- 
tion suggest a simple relation that might hold between them if the 
drawing and measuring could be carried out with absolute accuracv. 
State this relation, and prove that for perfect figures it would hold 
for all lengths of the sides AB and AC, 

15. Draw the graph on ruled paper of tan J x from a: = 0** to 
X = 360^ 

16. Draw two straight lines OX and OFat right angles, OX to 
the right, OY up, and find a point P 4 inches from OX and 1 inch 
from OY. Now imagine P to remain fixed while YOX is revolved, 
counter-clockwise, about the point 0. Determine, both by draw- 
ing and calculation, (i^ the cQstance of P from OX when OX has 
turned through 60**; (ii) what further amount of revolution would 
make OX pass through P. 

17. 8M is a road and F a point six miles from JIf the nearest 
point of the road. The distance 8M is also six niiles. A man who 
can run a miles an hour on the road and b miles an hour off it, 
wants to get to P. How long will he take from 5 to P if he leaves 
the road at P, x miles from JSfl 

When a = 10 and 6 = 5, find by a graph, or otherwise, what 
must be the value of x (to 

the nearest tenth) so that P Q C 

the man may reach F in the ^ 
shortest possible time. 

18. The sheet of paper 
ABCD shown in Fig. 10 is 
creased along PQ so that C 
falls on AB (at R). U the 
dimensions are as indicated, 
and if the angle B is 26', find 
the length of PQ. Tou may 
use the tables or make a 
construction to scale. 

19. A thin rod, 25 inches 
long, is pivoted at one end, 

and swings, like a pendulum, in a vertical plane, passing in front of 
a horizontal scale fixed 20 inches below the pivot. The scale is to 
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be graduated so that Uie angle of swin^ of the rod to rieht or left 
of the vertical position, may be read directlv on it. Where must 
the marks corresponding to swings of 10*", 20*" and 30° on each side 
be placed, and what is the greatest swing we can read on the scale ? 

20. There are four stations on a line of railway. How many 
different kinds of single third-class tickets must be supplied for use 
oh the Une ? 

21. The area of the Trent basin is 4,082 square miles, and the 
annual rainfall 31 inches. The river discharges 220,000 cubic feet 
per minute. What percentage (to the nearest integer) of the rain 
that falls is discharged by the river ? 

22. A recent Blue Book gives the weekly expenses in summer of 
a number of households as follows : — The average weekly family 
expenditure in 

8, d. 

261 cases was 21 4 

289 „ 27 

416 „ 31 11 

382 „ 36 6 

596 „ 52 

How many cases are included, what is their total expense for 
the week, and what is (to the nearest penny) the average for the 
whole? 

23. How many shot, |-inch in diameter, will go to apound if a 
cubic foot of lead weighs between 708 and 712 lb. ? [Tftie volume 
of a sphere is Jtt x (radius)^.] 

24. An air-pump with a cylinder of volume A is used to exhaust 
a vessel of vomme B, After n strokes of the pump the pressure of 

the air in the vessel is ( -j = ) x p where p is the atmospheric 

\A -f- J?/ 

pressure. Taking |9 as 30 inches of mercury, J. as 17 cubic inches, 

and B 130 cubic inches, find the pressure in inches of mercury 

after 15 strokes and after 50 strokes. 

25. Draw two lines QP and QR meeting at an angle. Find 
whether every point on the line that bisects LPQR is equidistant 
from QP and QR ; and whether every point equidistant from QP 
and QR lies on the bisector of LPQR- 
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ON SHORTENINa CALCULATIONS 
THE SLIDE RULE 

I. Recall the meaning of the terms index and power 
(chap. IX, art. 15). Calculate the powers of 2 up to the 

index 16 and exhibit them in a table. The product of 

2 2's is 4, of 8 2's 8, of 4 2's 16, and so on. Call the 
index x and the power y, so that y = 2% and the table is as 
follows : — 



X 


P 


X 


P 


1 


2 


9 


512 


2 


4 


10 


1,024 


3 


8 


11 


2,048 


i 


16 


12 


4,096 


5 


32 


13 


8,192 


6 


64 


14 


16,384 


7 


128 


15 


32,768 


8 


256 







This table enables us to perform some multiplications 
with little labour. Suppose, for instance, we want to 
multiply 128 x 16. The table shows that 128 is 2^ or 7 2's 
multiplied together, and that 16 is 2* or 4 2's multiplied 
together. Thus 128x16 is 7 + 4 or 11 2's all multiplied 
together, or 2". The table shows that 2" is 2,048, which is 
therefore equal to 128 x 16. 

In the same way find the products 256x128 and 512 x 
32. 

Can you use the table to find the quotient 16,384 — 512 ? 
The table shows 16,384 to be the product of 14 2's, and 
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512 to be the product of 9 2's. So we have to divide the 
product of 14 2'8 by 9 2's, which leaves the product of 
5 2's, and the table gives 32 as the product of 6 2's. So 
that 16,384 -^ 612 = 32. 

2. But we must deal with many numbers that do not 
appear in this table. For some the table may be made 
to serve. For instance, suppose we want to calculate 
328 ■¥ 1,283. We may take 327*68 -^ 1,280 as an approxi- 
mate value. Now 1,280 = 10 x 128 = 10 x 2\ and 

32768 21^ 

^^^^ = -100- = 100' 

215 2» 

so that the quotient is j^ -f (10 X 2^) or ttjkx' which is 

256 -. rti'/» 

or 0"256. 
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With regard to the number 2^^, you know already that 
the number 16 that shows how many 2's have to be 
multiplied together is called the index. You know also 
that the number 2^^ itself (or 32,768) is called 'the 16th 
power of 2 \ The relation 2^« = 32,768 may also be 
expressed by saying that 16 is the logarithm of 32,768 ; 
the number 2 that forms each of the 16 factors being called 
the base of the logarithm. The relation is also written 
16 = log2 32,768, or, when it is not necessary to show the 
base of the logarithm, 16 = log 32,768. 

3. For many numbers our table is useless. A more 
useful one may be found by using another number instead 
of 2. Let us take a number not much greater than 1, say 
1*01. Calculate the powers of 1*01 up to the index 10, each 
to 3 decimal places. 



Index Power 



Index Power 



1 . 


. 1-010 


6 . 


. 1-061 


2 . 


. 1-020 


7 . 


.. 1072 


3 . 


.. 1030 


8 . 


. 1-088 


4 . 


. 1-041 


9 .. 


. 1-094 


6 . 


. 1-061 


10 . 


. 1-106 



The series of powers increases so gradually that any 
number between 1*010 and 1*106 may, with tolerable 
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accuiacy, be represented by the nearest number on the table. 
By ext^ding the table to higher indices we can represent 
otiier numbers. How far must we extend the table ?— 
Up to the index that gives 10 as the power, for by shifting 
the decimal point any number may be made to lie between 
1 and 10. Thus 827 would be treated as 8*27x100, and 
0-827 as 8-27/10. 

4. Is the index 100 far enough to go? Find out by 
calculating the powers for indices of 20, 80, 40, 50, 100. 
How will you calculate 1*01^^? Need you calculate the 

power for every index up to 20? I'Ol^*^ is the product of 

20 factors, which we can divide into two sets of 10 factors 
We know the product of 10 factors to be 1*105, so that 
the product of 20 factors is 1*105x1*105. For the rest 

1*01«<> = 1*0120 X 1*0110, 1*01*0 ^ i-oiso X l-Olio, 
l*01«o = 1-01*0 X 1-0110, 1-01100 == i-oifio X 1-01«>. 

If you calculate a succession of numbers, each to 3 
decimal places, and deducing each number from the some* 
what inaccurate preceding number, can you expect all the 
numbers to be correct to 8 decimal places? Find, by first 
calculating the powers for indices 20, 80, 40, 50, 100 in the 
way proposed, and then calculating each independently by 
the binomial theorem *. Using tibe above relations to cal- 
culate the powers, and expressing each as accurately as 
8 decimal places allow, we get 

Index 10, 20, 80, 40, 50, 100, 

Power 1*105, 1*221, 1*849, 1*491, 1*648, 2*716. 

The binomial theorem gives 

1*0110 = 1 + 10 X 0*01 + ^^ X 0'01^+ ^^^^^^ xO'OV + ... 

= 1+0*1+0-0045+0*00012+ ... 
« 1*105 

as nearly as 8 decimal places can express it. 

* Return now to chapter X, article 16,. and work through to the 
end of that chapter. 
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Why do you take only four terms of the series? What 
are the values of the 5th and 6th terms? The other 
powers of 1*01 being also calculated by the binomial 
theorem we have the table 



Index 


10, 


20, 


80, 


40, 


50, 


100, 


Power 


1-106, 


1-220, 


1-348, 


1-489, 


1-645, 


2-705, 



showing that the error of the former method mounts so 
rapidly that it gives 1*01^^ correct to only one decimal 
place. 

You must then go beyond the index 100 to get a power 
greater than 10. Give some idea how much ^rther you 

must go. Successive calculation is slow and inaccurate. 

We use the binomial series and find 

1-01200 = 7.31^^ 

1-01300 = 19.79, 

showing that we need not go so far as the index 300. 

5. A class of 30 boys might easily complete the table, 
each of them calculating less than 10 entries. One would 
calculate the entries for indices 11, 41, 71, ... , stopping 
at the first power that is beyond 10. The second would 
take indices, 12, 42, 72, ... , the third 13, 43, ... , and 
so on. How would the first boy calculate his entries, and 
how may he check them? — ^He calculates each by the 
binomial series. As a check he calculates them without the 
use of the binomial series. Thus 1*01^^ being = 1*01 ^0 ^ l-Ql, 
he takes the value 1-105 of l-Ol^o and multiplies by 1-01, 
finding 1-01" = 1-116. Further, he knows I'Ol^o = 1-348, 
and that 

1-0111 X 1-01 '0 = 1-01", 1-01*1 X 1-0130 = 1-0171, . . . ; 

so he finds the remaining entries by multiplying 1-116 
repeatedly by 1-348. The results will be below the true 
values, but near enough to expose any serious error. 

A few of these entries follow for the sake of illustrative 
calculations. 
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Index 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 



Power 
1-504 
1-619 
1-534 
1-549 
1-565 
1-580 
1-596 
1-612 
1-628 
1-645 



Index 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 



Power 
7-389 
7-463 
7-538 
7-613 
7-689 
7-766 
7-844 
7-922 
8-001 
8-081 



6. By means of the entries of the table already given 
calculate as far as you can 



(1) 7-76 X 1-58 

(2) 7-72 -f 1-52 

(3) 1-616x1-088 

(4) 1-616 -f 1-088 



(5) 107x793 

(6) 7934-10-7 

(7) 7-40x7-67 

(8) 1,5254-780 



(1) 7-76 is approximately I'Ol^os, and 1-58 is 1-01*«, so 
that 7-76 X 1-58 is 1-01 multiplied by itself 252 times, or 
j[.Q1252^ The entry for index 252 is necessary for the evalua- 
tion of this. 

(2) 7-72 4-1-52 = 1-01205 4- 1-01*2 = l-Ol^^, and we have 
not the corresponding entry. 

(3) 1-616 X 1-088 = 1-01« X l-Ol^ - VOV% and we have 
not the corresponding entry. 

(4) 1-616 4- 1-088 = 1-01*8 4- 1-018 = 1-01*0 = 1-489, as 
this time we happen to have the entry. 

(5) 107 X 793 = 10,000 x 1-07 x 7-93 = 10,000 x 1-01^ x 
1.01208 = 10,000 X l-012i«, to evaluate which we should look 
out the power for index 216 and multiply by 10,000. 

(6) 793 4- 10-7 = 10 X 7-93 4- 1 -07 = 10 x l-Ol^os ^ 1-01^ = 
10 X 1-01201 = 73-89, as we happen to have the entry. 

(7) 7-40 X 7-57 = I-OI201 x 1-01203 = 1-01*04 . even our 
complete table would not give this, as it does not contain 
indices even so high as 300. 
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(8) l,6254^780=10xl-525-f7-80 = 10xl-01*^-rl-01«>«= 
104-1*01^^. If we had the entry for index 164 it would 
not help here. The diviaion would still remain to be 
performed, and the sole object of our table is the avoidance 
of multiplication and division. 

7. Can you suggest any way out of the difficulty found in 
using the table to calculate 7-40x7*57 and 1,525 -^ 780? 
Can you make use of the last entry for which the power is 
10 ? — ^If the last index on the table is A^ sothat 1*01^ = 10, 
we can write l-Ol*^* in the form l'01*xl-01<o*"'' or 10 x 
1-01*0*-* and the table wiU contain 404-*. 

You know that h lies between 200 and 300. To find 
more exactly where it lies calculate the entries for indices 
210,220, . . . — ^Theyare:— 

Index Power 



210 


... 8-081 


220 


... 8-927 


280 


... 9-861 


240 


... 10-898 



Now calculate the entries for 231, 232, . . • ^They are : — 

231 ... 9-959 
282 ... 10-059 

The number 10 lies between these two powers, so we need 
go. no further. And of the two 9*959 is nearer to 10, so 
we take the approximate result, 

1-01231 = 10. 

Now calculate l-Ol*^*. — It is 1-01231 x l-Ol"^^ or 10 x 
1'01^'^3^ and the complete table would give this. Thus the 
table serves for such products as 7*40 x 7*57. 

Can you now calculate 1,525 -r- 780? — ^We found this to 
be 10 X 1-01*2 ^ I-Oisoe^ and we want the dividend to have a 
greater index than the divisor. We replace 10 by 1*01 23i 
and have the form 1-012^3^ i-qizoc^ or l-Ol*'', for which 
form the table is usefuL 

8. The relation between power and index may be shown 
on a graph. As data from which to draw the graph it is 
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sufficient to calculate every twentieth entry of the table. 
(For the data see p. 874.) Draw the graph, using scales as 
large as possible, for the larger your scales the more accurate 
will your results be. You can save some space by showing 
the power-scale from 1 to 10 only, as none of the powers we 
use fall between and 1. 

Use the graph to make the calculations of Art. 6. 

(1) We found that 7-76x1-58= l-012oexl-01*«= l-Ol^*^. 
This index is greater than 231, so we cannot read the cor- 
responding power from the graph. We put it in the form 
1-01231 X 1-0121 or 10x1-0121. The graph gives the value 
of 1-0121 as 1-28, so that the product sought is 12*8. 

(2) 7-72 -r 1-62. Mark the point P that represents 7*72 
on itke axis of powers or ordinates (Fig. 1), and draw PQ 
parallel to the axis of in- 
dices or abscissae. The 
length of PQ is the index 
of 7*72. In the same way 
get the index BS of 1*52. 
Then we knowthat 7-72 -f 
1-52=:1-0F« -^1•0P^ 
that is, 1-01205 ^ 1.0142 . 

and the quotient of 205 
factors divided by 42 fac- 
tors is 163 factors, or 
1.01163^ The graph gives 
the point U or b'06 as 
the value of l-Ol^^^. 

We can avoid the actual reading of the index scale. 
Having drawn PQ and BSj we cut from PQ a part QT equal 
to E8, and draw TF parallel to the power axis. Then draw 
VU parallel to the index axis, and we get U or 6-06 as the 
quotient. 

(3) 1*616x1*088. In this case we find two indices 
PQ and RS^ which must be added. So we lay in the curve 
an abscissa of the combined length of the two lines. The 
foot of this abscissa gives the power 1*76 as the product 
of 1*616 and 1*088. 

(4) 1*616 -i- 1*088. This is like No. 2, and the result 
1*49. 




Fig. 1. 
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(5) 107 X 793. By the graph 1-07 x 7-98 is 8-49, and the 
product required 84,900. 

(6) 7-98 H- 1-07 is 7-40 by the graph, so that 798 -f 10-7 
is 74-0. 



(7) 7-40 X 7-57. We mark the points ^ and (Pig. 2) 

7i 



10 




Fio. 2. 
that represent these two numbers and draw the abscissae 
AB and CD, which are the two indices to be added. Their 
sum CE is too great to show in the graph. So instead of 
considering the number 1*01^' we divide the index into two 
parts CF and FE, FE being the part that extends beyond 
the rectangle containing the graph, and CF the greatest 
index of the graph, namely 231 ; we consider I'Ol^*" x 
1*01^^ We know l-Ol^*" = 10, and the graph gives 
1-01'' = l-Ol'"' = 5-60, so that 7-40 x 7-67 = 66-0. 

(8) 1,525 •¥ 780. In this case the indices of 1*525 and 
7*80 are QH and KL (Fig. 2), of which the greater is to be 
subtracted. So we lengthen iS^H by a length HM equal to 
the greatest absciss , namely 231. We then cut off a length 
30^ equal to KLj 'eaving QNj to which index the power 
1-95 corresponds. Now ON^ GH+HM-KL, so that 
1-95 = 1 -01^^ X 1-01 '-T-1-01^^ = 1-526 X 10 -r 7-80:^ 1,525^ 
780. 

9. It was seen that we need not read off the indices 
corresponding to numbers that we are multiplying or 
dividing. We can leave the index axis ungraduated with- 
out loss of usefulness, as in Fig. 2. 

We can even, by putting other numbers along the index 
axis, do without the curve itself. Suppose, for definiteness. 
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that our unit for the index scale is 1 millimetre, so that the 
greatest abscissa is 231 mm. long. Bead off from the graph 

the indices coiTesponding to powers 1, 2, 3, . . • 10. 

They are : — 

Power 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Index 0, 70, 110, 139, 162, 180, 196, 209, 221, 231. 

Make dots at distances 69, 110, .. . mm. along the index 
axis; but instead of nciarking them with these distances, 
mark them with the numbers 1, 2, 3, . . . 10 (Fig. 3, sketch). 



A ■ 9 .? 



jl 



3 4 5 6788 10 

Fig. 3. 

Further, make dot« on the index axis corresponding to 
the powers 1*1, 1-2, 1-3, .. . 1-9; 2*1, 2*2, . . . ; but there 
will be no room to write these powers beside the dots. 

10. Can you use this scale (shown reduced in Fig. 3) in 

place of the graph to calculate 3*4 x 2*6 ? ^Denote by B the 

dot corresponding to the power 3*4, then the length AB (in 
millimetres) is the index corresponding to 3*4 ; or 3*4 = 1*01^*. 
Denote by C the dot corresponding to the power 2*6, so 
that the length ^0 is the index of 2-6, and 2-6 = I'Ol^^. 
Now mark off BB of the same length as AC, and we have 
3-4 X 2-6 = 1-01^* X 1-01^^, or = 1-01^* x 1-01^^, or = 1-01^^. 
And we know that the point D is marked on the scale, not 
by its distance from A, but by the corresponding power. 
D is close to the dot that corresponds to the power 8'8, so 
that 1-01^^ = 8-8 and 3-4 x 2*6 = 8-8. 

How would you calculate 3*43 x 2-68? The graph is 

practically straight from 3*4 to 3*5, so that the divisions 
of Fig. 3 for 3-41, 3*42, . . . 3*49 would be practically 
equally spaced if there was room to put them in. 
We judge the position of B for 3*43 by eye, and so for C 
Then if D lies between two dots we estimate by eye how it 
divides the interval, and so get the second decimal place in 
the product. 

Ex. 1. Show that if the graph was actually straight between the 
points 3*4 and 3-6 the divisions of Fig. 3 for 3*41, 3*42, . . . would 
be actually equally spaced. 
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IL How will you mark off BD equal to AC? — It could 
be done by opening diyiders to the length AC, and so trans- 
ferring it. Would it help to have a second copy of 
the scale? — ^We could then place the point A of the second 
scale against B (Fig. 4X and C on the second scale would 
then lie against the point D that we want 







i\ 




c 








1 




? f 1 


8 
1 


6 7 8 810 














1 

1 


2 


,i 


1 
4 


1 1 1 1 1 1 

5 6 7 8 10 





Fia. 4. 

Make two such scales on strips of paper, and use them to 
calcukte 3*48x2*68. Use them also to calculate 8*48 -^ 
2-68. 

12. Use your two scales to calculate 9'19x2*68. B 

being the point marked 9*19 on the first scale, C the point 
2*68 on the second, we put the beginning of the second 
scale against B (Kg. 5), We know that 101^^ « 9*18 x 



-t — r-T-r-r-, 



A ~7 

' ^ k- K- 

Fig. 5. 

2*68 ; but C is beyond the end K of the first scale, that is^ 
AC is greater than 281. 1*01^^ = 1-01^^ x 1*01'^ = lOx 
I'Ol'^^, so we slide the first scale along till A lies where K 
was, to the position A^K\ The point on the first scale 
now opposite C is marked 2-46, so that 101'^ = 2-46, and 
9-19 X 2-68 = 24-6. 

The sliding of the first scale to its new position is likely 
to lead to inaccuracy. Can you suggest an improvement ? 
— ^We could make the first scale on a strip of twice the 
length, and repeat the graduations on the added length. 
The added length would then be ready to hand in the 
position A^K^ whenever it was needed. 
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Your two strips of paper are now (Fig. 6) a simple form 
of the instrument called a slide-rule. Use your slide-rule 
to find all the products and quotients of Art 6. 



? f ? ? tTTiI 



4 5 6 7 8 01 



Fig. 6. 

13. Such relations as I'Ol" x 1-013<> = 1-01" have fre- 
quently turned up. Show once more the truth of this 
relation and generalize it. Since 1*01^^ means I'Ol multi- 
plied by itself 11 times, the relation written merely says 
that the product of 11 factors multiplied by the product 
of 30 factors is the same as if we had taken all 41 factors at 
once and multiplied them together. What the particular 
numbers of factors in the two sets are matters nothing, so 
that we know 

1-0111 xl-01«= l-01"+« 
and 

l-01^xl-0P= 1-0P+^ 

Nor does it matter whether the number that forms eveiy 
factor is 1*01 or not. Any number k will do, so that we 
know that 

What kind of numbers may a, &, k be ? — a and 6 are 
numbers of factors, and must be whole numbers, h may be 
fractionaL 

14. We had also such relations as 

l-OPo X 1-0110 = 1*0120, 
l-Oli^X 1-0110 X 1-0110 = 1-0180. 

Justify these relations, and give a shorter way of writing 

them. The first relation says that the product of 10 

factors multiplied by the product of 10 factors is the same 
as the product of the 20 factors taken all together. The 
second relation says we get the same result by multiplying 
together 30 factors as by first separating them into batches 
of 10, finding the product of each blttch, and then multiply- 
ing the three products together. Just as 1*01 x 1*01 is more 
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shortly written 1*01^, the 2 showing how many factors 1*01 
there are; so l-Oli^xl-Ol^o may be written (1 -0110)2, the 2 
showing how often the factor 1*01 ^^ occurs. In the same 
way (1*01^0)3 means the product of 8 &ctors, each factor being 
VOV^. So that we may write the relations in the form 

{vovy = 1-01«>, 
(1.0110)3 « i-oiao. 

15. Can you generalize these relations? — We might have 
any number of factors instead of 2 or 8. If we have a 
factors, each being 1*01^^ each of these a factors contains 
the factor 1*01 10 times, so that the factor 1*01 occurs 
altogether a X 10 times ; so that 

{vovy = l*01«^i<>. 

It matters nothing that there are 10 factore in each batch. 
The reasoning applies equally to any number h, so that 
we know 

(1-01^)« = l•01«^^ 

And nothing depended on the particular number 1*01 that 
forms each factor. Any number k, integral or fractional, 
does equally well, so that we know 

What sort of numbers must a and h be? — They are 
whole numbers, as they show the number of factors. We 
know what l-Ol"^ means and what 1*01^^ means, but we have 
no meaning for I'Ol^. 

16. Can you generalize l-OP^-f I'Ol" = 1-01"? — ^As 
before, we show that 

l-01«-rl-01i7 = l-0P-", 

where of course a must be greater than 17. We show 
further that 

l-01*»-fl-01^= l•OP-^ 

and Itf-^J^ = *«-^ 

a being greater than b. 

How would you express I'Ol^'^-rl'Ol^o simply? — It is 
17 factors multiplied together, and then divided by 80 
factors. The result is unaltered if we omit the multiplica- 
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tion by the 17 factors, and at the same time omit the 
division by 17 of the 80 factors. There remains simply 
division by 13 factors, which we express by 1 -f 1*01^^. 

What becomes of the rehition l-01«-r l-Ol^^ = l-Ol^-^^ 
when a = 18, and when o = 17 ? — ^When a = 18 we have 
18 factors divided by 17 factors, so that one is left, and the 
quotient is 1*01. When a == 17 we have 17 factors divided 
by 17 factors, so that the quotient is 1. If you take 

the relation l-01«-rl-01" = 1-01«-", and forget for a 
moment that it has any meaning, and put 18 for a, what 
does it become? — It becomes 1*01" -f- I'Ol^'^ = I'Ol^ 
Hitherto, we have not met the index 1. Can you give 
it a meaning? — ^The index shows how many factors there 
are. The index 1 says there is only 1 factor, so that 1*01^ 
means simply 1*01. 

17. Take again the rehition l-01«-5- I'Ol^^ = 1-01«-", and 
ignoring its meaning write 17 for a. — The relation be- 
comes 1*01^^ -f 1*01" = 1-01^ What do you make 
of this> with a zero for an index? — ^An index zero woidd 
seem to say that there are no factors. We know that 
l-OP^ -r 1-(J1^7 is 1. aearly, then, if 1*01« is to 
have any meaning it must mean 1. Is it possible that 
I'Ol^ might turn up somewhere where its meaning had to 
be something else ? — ^In expressions such as l*01**-r l•01^ 
1*01^ can only turn up when a and b are equal, and then 
1-01* -r 1*01^ = 1, so that in all such cases 1 is the appro- 
priate meaning of 1*01^. 

What meaning would you give to Ifi ? — This symbol will 
turn up from A;"-t-A;" or Jcf^-rkf^^ or such expressions, so its 
appropriate meaning is 1. 

18. Once more write a = 30 in the relation 1*01^*^ -f 

1*01« == l*01i7-« ^It becomes 1*01^^ -r l-OP® = lOl'ia. 

Here is another new kind of index, a negative index. Can 
you give it a meaning? — ^We know that multiplying 
together 17 factors and then dividing by 30 factors amounts 
simply to dividing 1 by 18 factors* So, while 1*01^^ means 
that 13 factors are to be multiplied together, 1*01"^^ must 
mean that 1 is to be divided by 13 factors. Is it 

possible that 1*01 ""^^ might turn up where it would have to 
have some other meaning? It can only turn up when 

p2 
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there are 18 more faetors in the divisor than in the dividend, 
so that the meaning already given is appropriate. 
What meaning would you give to A;""? 

19. We have sometimes wanted to find the square root 
of a number, that is, to find another number which, multi- 
plied by itself, gives the 
original number. Hither- 
to, our only means has 
been the graph of a;xa; 
(which may also be writ- 
ten XX or x% Can you 
use the graph y = 1*01* to 
find the square root of a 
number? Find, for in- 
stance, the square root of 
7.48. — ^At the point A 
that marks the power 
7*48 we draw the abscissa 

AB to the curve (Fig. 7). We bisect AB in (7, and lay in 
the curve the abscissa DE^ whose length is ^C The power 
2*73 represented by D is the square root. For 2-73 = 1-01^* 
so that 2-73 X 2-73 = 1-OP'xl-Ol^* = 1-01^* = 7-48. 
Could you use a complete table of powers of 1*01 to find 

a square root? The table shows that 7'48 lies between 

1-01202 and 1-01203. Now 1-01 101 x l-Ol^oi = l-Ol^oa, so that 
I'Olioi ia \^Q square root of l-Ol^o^ or 7*48, and we can 
look its value out in the table. We might have taken 
J. 0^203 as the value of 7*48, but we could not separate the 
203 &ctors into two equal batches. To find a square root 
we must use only even indices. 

20. We had such relations as l-01«xl-01*= 101«^^ 
which are true so long as a is a whole number. Let us for 
a moment forget the meaning of this relation and put \ 
instead of a. What does the relation become? It be- 
comes I'Ol* X 1*01* = 1*01. If I'Ol* is to have any meaning 
it must mean the number which, multiplied by itself, 
makes 1*01, that is, the square root of 1*01. 

Calculate the squares of 1*001, 1*002, 1*003, ... Do these 

give you the square root of 1*01 ? 1*006 x 1*005 = 1*010025, 

so that 1*005 is pretty accurately the square root of I'Ol. 
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In the relations l-01«x I'Ol^ ~ l•01«+^ 1-01«4-1-01^ = 
1-01«-^ (l-Qiajft ^ i-oioxb giye a and h various values such 
that ^ appears as an index, and see if the relations hold on 
the supposition that 1*01^ means the square root of 1*01, 

namely, 1*005. If a = 1, 6 = 4 the relations become 

1-01 X 1-01* = 1-OlH 1-01 -^ 1-01* = 1-01*, 1-01* = 1-Oli 
Whether the first of these is true we cannot say, because 
we have no meaning for 1*011^ ; and the second is another 
way of saying that 1*01^ multiplied by itself is equal to 
I'Ol. If a = I, & = 1 the first relation is, as before, I'Ol^x 
1-01 = l-Ol^*. The second becomes 1*01* -r 1-01 == I'Ol"^ 
and this cannot be called either true or untrue until 1*01"^ 
is given a meaning. The third relation becomes 1*01^ — 
I'Ol^. So fJEur we have found no case in which the meaning 
proposed for 1*01^ is unsuitable. 

21. It is in some ways better to write ^ in decimal form 
0-5. In the relation (1-01")^ = 1-01"^^ give a the value J 

and h various integral values. Giving b the value 2, we 

have (1*01^*^)2 = 1*01, which is another way of saying that 
1-010-5 multiplied by itself makes 1-01. Putting 6 = 3 we 
have (l-0P-5)3 = l-Ol^-^ but we have no value for I'Ol^'^ 
Putting 6 = 4 we have (1-01<>*«)* = 1-01^. To see if this is 
true we calculate each term. Taking 1*005, the square 
root of I'Ol, as the value of I'Ol®'* we have (1-01<>''^)* = 
1-006* = 1-02 ; and we know that I'Ol^ = 1-02 ; so the 
relation is true. Or we may reason otherwise; whatever 
number A; is we know that A;* = ^xA^^; and (l-Ol®**)* = 
(1.010.5)2 X (1.010-5)2, and this is equal to l-Olxl'Ol; that 
is, the relation is true. 

These tests justify us (as far as mere experiment can) in 
taking 1*01^ or 1*01^'^ to mean the square root of 1*01, and 
further, in assuming that the relations I'Ol" x 1*01^ = 
l-Oia+b and (1*01«)^ = 1*01^^ hold even when 0*5 appears 
among the indices. 

Generalize this. ^We agree that Jfi'^ is to mean the 

square root of k, and trial shows, as in the case of 1*01, that 
the laws A^ X A;^ = A;" ^ ^ and (A:^)'' = Itf^ hold even when 0*5 
appears among the indices. 

Another way of writing the square root of 10 or of Jc is 
V'iO, Vk. 
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ExEBdSES. 

2. Af B, Oy D are four stationB on a railway ; the distance AB 
IB 10 miles ; BC, 10 ; CD, 9* The following is an extract from a 
time-table : — 



•>\ 



Up. 




Down. 


7.57 a.m. 


D 


dep. 


8.29 R.in. 


8.15 a.m. 








8.18 a.m. 


C 




^^ 


8.37 a.m. 


B 






8.40 a.m. 




'~ 


8.55 a.m. 


A 


arr. 


9.10 a.m 



A dep. 
arr. 
dep. 

I dep. 
D arr. 

Plot in one diagram on squared paper graphs to show the j^ositions 
of both trains at any time between those given, assuming that 
they run unifonnly between the stations. When, and where, 
do they pass one another ? 

3. The water supply of a village of 5,700 inhabitants is brought 
by a pipe 160 square inches in section, and the water flows along 
the pipe steadily at 2 miles an hour. Give, to the nearest ten 
thousand gallons, the total daily water supply, and also, to the 
nearest ten gallons, the daily supply per head. A gallon is 277 
cubic inches. 

4. A number of girls are to be distinguished by wearing diiferent 
rosettes. Ribbons of three colours are available to make the 
rosettes, each rosette may be of one colour, of two, or of three, 
and no two rosettes are to be the same. For how many will these 
three colours serve ? 

If another colour was added, making four, how many more girls 
could be included ? 

5. Calcukte the value of — (l - ,, ^ .\ where P =» £4*64, 

r \ (1 + r)'*/ 

r = 0*02, n = 24, the value of P being given to the nearest 
hundredth, those of r and n exactly. 

6. Calculate, to two decimal places, the value when x ^ lot 

a3 2f aj a.9 fle^i 3.13 
*" 3! "^ 5! " 7! "*■ 9! " 11! "** 13! 
where 3! means 1x2x3, 5! means 1x2x3x4x6, &c, 

7. A cask is 4 feet 6 inches deep, its greatest diameter is 2 feet 
3 inches, and the diameter of each end is 2 feet. Calculate the 
number of gallons which it will hold. The volume of a cask of 
depth h feet of which the greatest and least diameters are D and d 
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feet is approximately 0^854 x fc x f — 5 — ) cubic feet, and a cubic 

foot is 6'23 gallons. 

Also calciuate the error caused by taking this formula instead of 
the following more accurate formula : — v olume of cask of depth 
h feet of which the greatest and least diameters are D and d 
feet is 

0-06236 X ^ X (8x2)2 + 4.xDxd + 3xd2) cubic feet. 

8. An upright pole 10 feet high casts a shadow 12*6 feet long at 
midday on a certain day. Another upright pole of the same 
height, 100 miles further north, casts a shadow 13*2 feet long at 
the same time. Deduce the earth's perimeter, supposing the 
earth a sphere. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DANGER ANGLE. PEOPERTIES OP CIRCLES 

1. A ship's chart (Fig. 1) shows on a certain coast two 
points, a church C and a lighthouse L, with the notice that 
the danger angle is 110^ This means that if a ship 8 
gets so near C and L that the angle CSL is greater than 
llO^y she is in danger of rocks or shoals. Draw the chart 




on double the scale shown in Fig. 1, draw on tracing-paper 
an angle of 110^, move the tracing-paper about so that the 
two legs of the angle always pass through C and L^ and so 
draw the curve that separates safe water from unsafe. 

Repeat, taking 90° 70°, 50° in succession as the danger 

angle. What are the curves ? They appear to be arcs of 

circles (that is, parts of circles) that pass through C and L. 

Supposing one of these curves a circle, how can you find 
its centre ? ^We know that the centre lies on the perpen- 
dicular bisector of a chord of a circle. By drawing two 
chords we find the centime as the intersection of the two 
bisectors. Find the centres of all these curves. 

How many positions of 5 on a danger circle do you 
need to lay down before you can find the centre of the 

circle? One, for by joining it to C and L we get two 

chords. Find the centres of the curves in this way. 

How many points on a circle fix it? That is, how many 
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points on the cii-cle do you need to know before you can 
draw the circle ? 

2. Take any three points (7, S, L (Pig. 2), find the centre 
of the circle that passes through them, and draw the 
circle. Prove that the 
point where the X 
bisectors of iSCand 8L 
meet is equidistant 
from (7, 8^ and L. 
What do you know of 
the perpendicular bi- 
sector of Ci? It 

also passes through 
since it is the 1oqus% 
of points equidistant 
from C and X, and 
is equidistant from C 
and L, Gene- 
ralize the result. 

The perpendicular 

bisectors of the 

three sides of any 

triangle are concurrent or meet in a point, and 

the point where they meet is the centre of the 

circle that passes through the corners of the 

triangle. 

Draw a number of triangles CSL and find how the centre 

lies with regard to each. Can you classify the cases ? 

When the angles of the triangle are all acute lies inside 
the triangle ; when an angle is obtuse lies outside and 
opposite to the obtuse angle. In each of your figures 

draw the radii to L, S, C, suppose A the number of degrees 
in the angle CSO and B the nimiber in LLSO, and express 
all the angles of the figure in terms of A and B. How are 

the angles CSL and COL related? ^When LCSL is acute 

LCOL « 2^+2 J5 = 2LGSfZ; when LCSL is obtuse, LCOL 
= 360 - 2^ -2 J? = 360 - 2 LCSL ; all the angles being 
expressed in degrees. Use these results to find the 

centre and the radius of a circle of which three points 

C, 8y Lj are given. ^When LCSL is acute we make the two 

angles CLOsmd X CO each equal to 90 - LCSL, making 



Fig. 2. 
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lie on the same side nsSot CL. When LCSSL is obtuse, we 
make the angles CLO and LCO equal to LCSJD - 90, mak- 
ing lie on the other side of CL from 8. In each case is 
the centre and OC or OL the radius. Where is 

when LOSi is right? 

8. Suppose the positions of C and L kept fixed while 8 
is varied. Can 8 moye at all without changing the centre 

(and in consequence the circle)? ^The position of is 

settled by the size of the angle C8L, as the construction 
just given shows ; so that 8 may move without changing 
so long as it does not change tiie size of the angle C8L. 
That isy if we return to our original idea of a ship's diart, 
and suppose C8L the danger angle, the position of is 
unchanged so long as the church and lighthouse subtend 
the dan^r an^ at the idiip. That is, all positions where 
C and L subtend the danger angle lie on the same circle. 

Are there any points inland at which C and L subtend 
the danger angle? Do C and L subtend the danger angle 

at all points on the circle we have found? ^If the figure is 

folded about CL, every point 8 
on the danger circle &lls on- 
another point 8^ where the 
same angle is subtended (Fig. 
8) ; in otiier words, the image 
in CL of every point 8 that we 
have found gives another point 
ff where CL subtends the dan- 
ger angle. Again, the angle 
subtended at any point on the 
arc CTL is clearly not the 
danger angle. The complete 
locus of points where the dan- 
ger angle is subtended is the 
two arcs C8L and CS^L. 

In Fig. 3, draw the radii to 

(7, S, L, T, join TC and TL, 

and by expressing as many 

angles of the figure as possible 

in terms of Ls CTO and LTO, find the relation between 

LCTL and LCOL and between LCTL and LCSL. — 

LCrL + LCSL=180^ 
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4. Draw any circle with centre (Pig. 4). Suppose a 
line K to move up across the circle from X to T. Let K 
in any position meet the circle in P and Qy and let 12 be any 
point above K on the circle. By measuring a number of 
positions find how the angle PRQ varies as the line K 




Fig. 4. 

moves across the circle. — The angle increases from 0^ to 
180*^. And how does LPOQ vary? — It increases from 

0"" to 180^ and then diminishes again to 0^ What 

is the relation between Ls PBQ and POQ in any 
position ? — Until the line K passes the centre 0, LPOQ 
is twice LPBQ ; after that 360° - LPOQ is twice LPBQ. 
Hitherto we have been concerned with angles less than 
180% and in this article we have assumed LPOQ to mean 
the angle less than 180° that is contained by OP and OQ. 
Until the line K reaches the centre 0, the ' angle POQ * 
means the number of degrees a line must turn through to 
get from OP to OQ, turning counterclockwise, that is, 
opposite to the direction in which the hands of a clock 
turn. Let us continue this meaning for the angle POQ 
after the centre is passed, and admit angles of more than 
180°. With this meaning how does the angle POQ vary as 

the line K moves across the circle from X to T"? LPOQ 

increases &om 0° at first contact of the line with the circle 
to 360° at last contact. 

6. In Fig. 4 join EO and produce it to any point T. 
Draw the figure in all possible forms, LPOQ less than 180°, 
or greater than 180°, the LPfiQ enclosing or not 
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encloeing 0, or having on one leg. What is in each case 
the relation between LIPOP and LlBP, between LTOQ and 
LTBQ? — ^The angle-sum property of a triangle shows 
OPB-^-ORP+BOF equal to 180^ and so equal to ROP+ 
POT. So that POT is equal to OBP-\-OPB, or to twice 
either of them, since they are equal In the same way 
LT0Q^2LTBQ. And how is LPOQ related to 

LPBQ? In every case by addition or subtraction of 

TOP and TOQ, and of TBP and TBQ, we find LPOQ = 
L2 PBQ; LPOQ meaning the angle tlurough which a line 
turns counterclockwise to get from OP to OQ. 

6. Any piece of the circumference of a circle is called an 
arc. The area enclosed between an are and the chord 
joining its ends is called a segment. Thus in Fig. 5, 

ADB is an are, and the space 
bounded by the arc ADB and 
the chord AB is a segment. 
Further, the angle AEB is said 
to be an angle in the segment 
ADB, or an angle at the cir- 
cumference standing on the 
arc ACB. The two angles 
between OA and OB, one less 
than 180° and one greater 
than 180°, may be distin- 
guished as the angle at 
FiQ 5^ standing on the arc ACB and 

the angle at standing on the 
arc ADB. By means of these terms state the conclusion 

arrived at. The angle at the centre of a circle 

is double the angle at the circumference that 
stands on the same arc, and the angle at the cir- 
cumference on a given arc is the same for all 
points along the circumference. Or, in other words, 
all the angles in the same segment of a circle are 
equal, each being half of the angle at the centre 
that stands on the same arc. Thus in Fig. 5 the 
acute angle AEB and the angle AOB less than 180° stand 
on the same arc ACB, while the obtuse angle AFB and 
the angle AOB greater than 180° stand on the same arc 
ADB. 
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Ex. 1. Justify the following method of drawing a X at a point A 
of a line X : — With any centre B and radius BA draw a circle 
cutting the line X again in C. Draw the diameter CBD that 
passes through C, Then AD is J. to the line X. 

7. In Fig. 4, measure the angles FOQ, OPL, OQM. 
When the angle POQ contains a degrees, what are the 
values of the other two angles ? — Ls OPL and OQM are 
each 90 + a/2. Suppose the line K to move downwards 
from the position shown to X How does the number 

of its intersections with the circle vary? ^The number 

is two for a while, then one and then none. Give 

the angles OPL and OQM when L.POQ is 1 degree, and 

when O'Ol degree. Each of the angles is 90*5 degrees 

in the first case, and 90*005 in the second. As the line K 
moves downwards, the radii OP and OQ become more and 
more nearly perpendicular to K as the angle POQ becomes 
smaller and smaller. We can suppose POQ as small as we 
please, and so the radii OP and OQ as nearly X to £" as we 
please. 

8. Two lines BO and BE meet in B (Pig. 6). How 
will you find whether a circle with centre and radius 
OB will cut BE in any other 
point than B ? — By drawing 
the circle. Is there 
any case in which much 
depends on the accuracy of 
your drawing ? Can you by 
general reasoning discrimi- 
nate the cases in which the 

circle cuts itE? again? Draw 

(or suppose drawn) ON X to Fio. 6. 

BE. Mark off iVSequaltoJVS. 

The triangles ONB and ONS are congruent, and 08 = OB ; 

so that the circle must cut BE again at 8. Does 

the circle then in all circumstances cut BE again? 

Always, except when B is itself the foot of the X from 
on BE Can you prove that when B is the foot of 

the X the circle does not cut BE again? — 'We know that 
any other point E is further from than the foot of the 
X (chap. XI, art. 8), so that any such point E is further 
from the centre than any point on the circle. 
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Such a line that is X to a radius of a circle and meets 
the circle in one point only, or ' touches' the circle, is (in- 
conveniently enough) given ft name that you have met 
already in a different sense. It is called a tangent to the 
circle. 

8. It was found that in Fig. 8 Ls C8L and CTL made up 
together 180°. State the result as generally as you can, and 
prove it — The sum of a pair of opposite angles of a 
quadrilateral inscribed in a circle is 180^ For each 
angle is half that at the centre on the same arc, and the two 
angles at the centre make up 860^ 

State and prove a converse proposition. If a quadri- 
lateral has the sum of two opposite angles equal to 180% 
a circle can be drawn about it, that is, passing through its 
four comers. Suppose that in Fig. ILa S and Q of PQB8 
are together = 180°. Find the centre of the circle 
through P Q 12 as the intersection of the X bisectoi*s of 
PQ and QJR, and draw the circle. The locus of points 
where PR subtends an angle 180 — Q is the arc PTB of this 
circle and the image in PB of the arc. So 8 lies on one 
of these arcs. If 8 lay on the image PURy say at U, we 
should have a quadrilateral with the angle PQR greater 
than 180% Let us exclude such angles, and 8 will 
lie on the arc PTB, and the proposition will be true. 

Ex. 2. Draw any quadrilateral in a circle, measure its angles, 
and so find the sum of each pair of opposite angles. 

Ex. 3. Draw a quadrilateral having a pair of opposite angles 
together equal to 180^ Measure the other two angles and so find 
their sum. Draw a circle through three of the comers of the qua- 
drilateral and see if it goes through the fourth comer. 

10. If the sides of the quadrilateral are produced, thus 
making exterior angles of the figure, how may these two 
converse propositions be stated? — ^A quadrilateral in a 
circle has the angle between a pair of sides equal to the 
exterior angle between the other pair of sides; and if a 
quadrilaterfd has the angle between one pair of sides equal to 
the exterior angle between the other pair, a circle can be 
drawn about it. 

In a circle draw a quadrilateral PQR8 (Fig. 7), and pro- 
duce one side R8 both ways. Join 0, the centre of the 
circle, to P Q B 8. Suppose L08P to contain a degree^, 
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LOBQ b degrees, and LSOB e degrees. Ate all the other 
angles determined when a h c are known? — Yes, for 
these angles are enough to enable us to draw the whole 
figure exc^t as to size. Draw a number of figures 

of different forms and in each figure express all the other 
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angles in terms of a 6 c. In particular, what values have 
8PQ, BQP, JKV, QBW^ — In the figure drawn (Pig. 7) 

OSB - 90-|. so that PSV = 90+|+a. 

QBW^ 1^-0BQ-0B8 = 90 + |-6. 

POQ = POS-QOB-BOS = (180-2o)-(180-26)-c 

= 26-2a-c; whence Oi>Q. 



8PQ = OPQ-OPS = 90 + |-6. 
BQP = BQO+OQP = 90+1 +a. 
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Thus the particular results wanted are 



and 



PigF=PQ12 = 90+| + a. 



Ex. 4. Check these expressions by measuring cr, b, c on one of 
your figures, substituting their values in the expressions, and 
comparing the results with their values measured on the figure. 

11. Suppose now in each of your figures the angle c to 
become so small that we may neglect it. Draw the figures 
again for this case. What do the expressions for the angles 
become, and what is the form of the figure? The ex- 
pressions become QRW = SPQ =90-5, and F8V = 
PQR = 90 + a for the figure drawn. S and R come so close 
together that 08 and OR are indistinguishable from -Ls to 
VWy and VW is indistinguishable from a tangent to the 
circle. 

12. Consider the case in which VW is actually a tan- 
gent. Draw any tri- 
angle PQR in a circle 
(Fig. 8), and at R draw 
VRW X OR and there- 
fore a tangent to the 
circle. Join to P, Q, 
R. Call LORP a and 
LORQh. Draw figures 
of bII possible forms, 
and for each figure ex- 
press all the other 
angles of the figure in 
terms of a and b. In 
particular, what are the 
angles RPQ, RQP, PR F, 

QR W ? From among 

the expressions for the 
angles we pick out 

PRV = PQR = 90 + a, and QRW = QPR = 90-&, for the par- 
ticular figure drawn (Fig. 8). This agrees with the result found 
from the quadrilateral by making c very small. State 
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the result formally, — ^We know that the angle QPE is 
equal to any other angle in the segment QQRy and that 
LPQB is equal to any other angle in the segment PHB. 
So the result may be stated: Each angle between a 
chord of a circle and the tangent at one end of 
the chord is equal to the angle in the alternate 
segment of the circle. 

Ex. 5. Verify the result first stated by mea ring Ls BPQ, 
RQPy VRP, WRQ on each of your figures. 

Ex. 6. Measure the angle QRV and the angle in the segment 
QHR, How would you prove them equal ? 

Measure the angle PRW and the angle in the segment PGR. 
How would you prove them equal ? 

13. Draw a large circle, radius about 10 cm. Lay in it 
a chord CL, and let a point S travel along one of the arcs 
into which the circle is divided. Join SL and produce it 
to Q. Also join L to the centre of the circle. Find by 
drawing how the angles CLQ and OLQ vary as 8 travels 
along the arc and comes near L. Measure also the angle 
in the segment CSL, 

Again, draw a line CL, On tracing-paper draw two 
lines, A8B and PSQ, crossing at 8. Lay the tracing- 
paper on CL so that SA passes through C and 8P through 
L. Measure the angle LCA. Move the tracing-paper 
about (keeping 8A through C and SP through X), so that 
8 comes nearer and nearer to 0, and see how tihe angle 
LCA varies. 

Does the preceding discussion help towards finding the 

values of the various angles as 8 approaches G or L ? In 

the first case of the present article 1.0 LQ becomes more 
and more nearly right, and 8LQ becomes more and more 
nearly a tangent We know that each angle between CL 
and the tangent at L is equal to the angle in the alternate 
segment; so that LOZQ becomes more and more nearly 
equal to the angle in the segment C8L, In the second case 
we know that 8 describes an arc of a circle passing through 
G and L, so that it is essentially the same case as the 
first. 

14. Draw any line CL, and any angle A. Show how, 
without the use of a protractor, to make on CL a segment 
of a circle that will contain an angle A. Make at L an 

MAXR Q 
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angle CLF equal to A (Fig. 9). Draw the X bisector of 
CLy and the J. at JD to LP. The intersection of these -Ls is 
the centre of the circle. 
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Ex. 7. Show how to draw a circle to touch a given line at a given 
point and to pass through another given point. Is there any case 
in which it cannot be done ? 



Rectangle properties of circles, 

15. Draw a large circle, centre C, and take a point 
lying either inside or outside. Let a point P travel along 
the circumference and see how the length OP varies. Begin 
with P where you please ; then let it travel round the circle 
and back to the initial point, so that the radius GP turns 
through 360°. Give a graph showing the length OP as a 
function of the angle through which CP has turned. 
When is OP greatest and when least? 

Ex. 8. How does the angle COP vary ? What difference accord- 
ing as is inside or outside the circle ? 

16. The line OP, considered as unlimited in length, 
usually cuts the circle in a second point Q, For each 
position of P measure OQ, and calculate OPx OQ. Give a 
graph showing OPx O.Q as a function of the angle CP has 

turned through. What is your experimental result? 

The product OPx OQ is constant. 
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Ex. 9. For each of a number of positions of OP, draw on squared 

Eaper a rectangle with sides equal to OP and OQ, and find Uie area 
y counting squares. 

17. Draw the diameter AB that passes through 0. What 
relation have you between lengths made on PQ and 

on this diameter by and the circle? OPxOQ=^ 

OA X OB. State this relation as a proportion,, that 
is, as an equality of ratios. It may be stated 



OP ^OB qP^OA 
OA ~ OQ' ^^ OB OQ' 
What method have you had 
for proving the equality of 
ratios ? Can you apply it here ? 
Can you find any similar tri- 
angles? Join AQ and BP. 

In Fig. 10, where lies inside 
the circle, the vertically opposite 
angles AOQ and BOP are equal, 
the angles QAB and QPB in the 
same segment QAPB are equal, 
and the angles AQP and ABP 
in the same segment AQBP 
are equal. The triangles AOQ 

AO ^ 
QO 



or 



OQ 
OA 



OB 

op' 



&C. 




and FOB are similar, and 



PO 
BO' 



How do you 
AO , B0„ 



know that these ratios are equal, and not ^rp^ and 




PO 



Proceed with the case of 



outside the cii'cle.- 
<»2 



-In this 
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case (Fig. 11) the angle ABP between two sides of the 
quadnlateral ABPQ in a circle is equal to the external 
angle AQO between the other two sides, and in the same 
way LBPQ = LQAO. So that the As OBP and OQA are 

similar, and the ratios jt^ and pr^ are equal. How 

do you know it is not ^ that is equal ^ tTq^ 

Ex. 10. From measurements of each of youi* figures calculate 

OA , OP 

— and -y^ , and so test the proposition. 

Ex. 11. Prove the proposition for two positions of OP, neither 
position passing through C. 

18. The length of the radius being r cm. and the dis- 
tance of from the centre being s cm., express OA, OBy 

and OAxOB in terms of r and s. Lengths being in 

cm. and areas in sq. cm., we have in Fig. 10, 

AO = OA-00 = r-s, BO = r+s, 
OAxOB = {r-8)x{r+8) = rr-sSf or t^-s^ 
In Fig. 11 

0^=5-r, 05 = 5+r, and 04x05 = (s-r)(s+r) = 52-r2. 
Express OPx OQ in terms of s and r. 

Ex. 12. Measure r and s on each of your figures, calculate the 
difference between t^ and s^, and compare it with the values you 
found for OPx OQ for various positions of CP. 

Ex. 13. Draw a rectangle with sides r + a centimetres and r^ a 
centimetres, and show how to cut it up and rearrange it as a square 
r centimetres in the side, with a little square 8 centimetres in the 
side cut away. 

19. Consider the case of inside the circle. On the 
diagram that holds your graph of OP as a function of the 
angle turned through by CjP, draw a graph giving OQ as 
a function of the angle turned through by OP, For what 
positions is OQ greater than OP, and for what positions is 

it less ? Draw the chord MON X to AOB. When P lies 

on the greater arc MBN, OQ is less than OP ; when P lies 
on the less arc MAN, OQ is greater than OP ; and when P 
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is at J!f or at iV; OQ is = OP. Express OMx ONia 

terms of r and 8^ and when r » 9 and s » 7, find the 

length of OM. OMxON-^ r^-s^. We could find the 

length of OM by drawing the figure and measuring. Or, 
CO being the JL from the centre of the circle on the chord 
MN we know that OM is = ON. So OMx OM, or OM^, 
is equal to r^— 5^ that is, 81—49, or 32. From the graph 
of x^ (chap« III, art. 17), we find that approximately 
5*6^ — 32, so that OM = 5*6 ; all distances being in centi- 
metres. 

Suppose in general OM to contain Jc centimetres. Write 

down the relation between ky r, s, It is ifc^ = t^—s^, or 

r^ = A?+52, or ^ = f^—JcK If a triangle is made 

with these lengths A:^ r, ^ as sides, what do you know of its 

shape? Draw it for the case r = 9, 5=7, k = 5*6. The 

triangle is right angled, for it is the triangle COM of 
Fig. 10. 

Ex. 14. Prove that if AOCB is a diameter of a circle and OM 
drawn X to AOCB meets the circumference in If, then OM x OM 
>= OA X OB. (Do not simply quote the main proposition but 
prove this case by considering similar triangles.) 

Ex. 15. Show how to draw a square equal in area to a given 
rectangle. 

Ex. 16. Show how to draw a square equal in area to a given 
triangle. 

Ex. 17. I^w a line representing 10 on any convenient scale. 
Show how to draw another line to represent on the same scale a 
number that multiplied by itself is equal to 10. 

20. Consider the case of outside the cii*cle. On the 
same diagram that contains your graph of OF, give a graph 
showing OQ as a function of the angle CP has turned 
through. Distinguish when OP is greater than, less than, 

and equal to OQ. Q and P travel round the circle in 

opposite directiona There are two points Q and H at 
which they pass one another, and these two points divide 
the circle into two arcs. When P is on the greater arc, 
OP > OQ) when P is on the less arc, OP < 0Q\ and when 
P is at ff or JT, OP = OQ. What is a line such as 

OQ or OH that meets a circle in only one point? Tou 
have expressed OPx OQ in terms of r and s. What does 
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this relation become at the points O and H where P and Q 
pass one another ? — It is OGxOO = s^—f^. 

21. How would you draw a tangent to a circle, centre C> 

from a point outside it (Pig. 12) ? ^We could lay a ruler 

against the circle and through and so draw the 
tangent. That method gives the tangent very well, 
but does not give the point of contact very accurately. 
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being the point of contact we know that LOGC is a 
right angle, so that O must lie on a circle on OC as 
diameter. We draw this circle and so find the two points 
of contact of tangents from 0. 

By considering similar triangles, find a relation between 

Oa, OA, and OB. Join GA and GB. The angle OGA 

between the tangent GO and the chord GA is equal to the 
angle GBA in Uie alternate segment. So the two triangles 
OAG and 0GB have LOGA = LOBGy and the angle at 
is an angle of each triangle. The triangles are therefore 

similar, and ^ = ^» or OG^ = OAx OB. 

22. We saw earlier that the sign of multiplication x 
could sometimes be omitted without loss of clearness. In 
the present case confusion would result from its omission, 
but a dot may be used without loss of clearness. The 
above relation is then written OG^ = OA.OB, 

OA OP 
An equality of two ratios, e. g. ^ = ^ in Figs. 10 and 
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11, is called a proportion, and the four lengths OA, OQ, 
OP, OB ai*e said to be in proportion. When the pro- 
portion contains the same length twice, as a numerator 
in one ratio and as a denominator in the other, this length 
is called a mean proportional between the other two. 
Thus OG in Fig. 12 is a mean proportional between OA 
and OB. 

28. Suppose the length of the tangent OG to be ^cm. 

and give a relation between t, r, $. OA = s-^r, OB = s 

+ r, fi = OA.OB = s^— r^. It may also be put in the 
forms 52 = r2+f2, and r^ ^ s^-t^ What sort of 

triangle do the three lengths r, 5, t form? ^They form the 

right-angled triangle OGC. 

24. Sum up your conclusions with regard to the rectangle 

properties of a circle. If a line is drawn through a 

point and cuts a circle in P and Q, the area of 
the rectangle contained by OP and OQ is indepen- 
dent of the direction in which the line is drawn 
through 0. If the circle has a radius of r cm. and 
is scm, from the centre; then the area of the 
rectangle is r^ — s^ sq. cm. when is inside the 
circle, and s^-^r^ when is outside. Also when 
is outside, the area of the rectangle is equal to 
the square on the tangent from to the circle. 



Exercises. 

18. Draw a circle with a triangle ABC inscribed in it. Draw 
the creases that appear when (i) B is folded on to C; (ii) AB 
is folded on to AC, Do the creases meet on the circle? Test 
by a geometrical proof. 

19. A regular hexagon is inscribed in a circle. Express, in 
degrees, the value of the angle at the centre subtended by 
each side. 

A paper circle is creased so as to show a diameter AB, and the 
circle is then folded so that the points A and Bare brought together 
to the centre, two other creases being thus obtained at right augles 
to AB, Prove that the six points now marked on the circum^ 
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ference by the three creases are angular points of a regular hexagon. 
You may show this, if you choose, by construction and measure- 
ment, but a general proof should also be given. 

20. Three straight pieces of railway track meet at three junctions 
Af B, C, thus forming a triangle. '^vVliere would you place a gun so 
as to cover the three tracks ? If your gun won't carry far enough 
to cover the three junctions at once, where will you place it to 
command some part of each track ? 

21. A gasometer is in the form of a cylinder with a rounded top, 
and the foUowins dimensions are given : diameter « 28 feet, 
height at edges 14 feet, height in the middle 16 feet. Draw a 
section of the gasometer on the scale of 1 inch to 10 feet, and cal- 
culate the number of cubic feet of gas that the gasometer will hold. 
Take the volume of the portion at the top (above 14 feet) as half 
the volume of a cylinder of the same base and height, and the area 
of a circle as 3*14 times the square on its radius. 

22. There are shoals o£f a coast on which stand two prominent 
objects P and Q. A chart of the coast shows two lines from 
P and Q meeting at an angle a and marked * danger angle '. 
What single observation might be taken on a ship when within 
possible range of danger to test if it was outside the danger 
zone? 

23. Take three points L, M, Ny and suppose them to represent 
the positions of three lighthouses along a stretch of coast LMN. 
A ship is off the coast, and the angles LOM and MON are found 
to be 80"* and 75"*. Construct the position of the ship, give no 
proof, but point out why there is only one solution. 

Prove the truth of a property of the circle that you employ. 

24. A barometer tube, whose internal diameter is 2 centimetres, 
is 120 centimetres long and is filled with mercury. Find the 
weight of the mercury, being given that a cubic centimetre of 
mercury weighs 13*6 grams, and that the area of a circle is 
0*785 X (diameter) 2. Mao find the cost of the mercury at 6^. 3d. 
a kilogram. 

25. State how you would proceed if you were required to draw 
about a given circle a quadrilateral, which is to be such that a 
circle may be drawn about it. Briefly justify your method. 

To what extent is the shape of the qiuulrilateral at your 
disposal? 

26. A canal-lock is to be made 100 feet long and 17 feet wide, 
and to let a boat pass through up-stream the water in the lock 
must rise 8} feet. The sluice to admit the water is to be designed 
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so as when open to let the water rise the 8^ feet in two minutes. 
How many gallons per second must the open sluice let through ? 
A cubic foot is 6*23 gallons. 

27. A bed of coal 14 feet thick is inclined at 23** to the surface. 
Calculate the number of tons of coal that lie under an acre (4,840 
square yards) of surface. A ton of coal occupies 28 cubic feet. 
(The 14 feet is to be regarded as a measurement at right angles to 
the surface of the coal l^d.) 

28. An arch in the form of an arc of a circle 40 feet in diameter 
crosses a stream 30 feet wide. Calculate, to the nearest inch, how 
much the arch rises in the centre, and check your calculation by a 
careful drawing in which 1 inch represents 10 feet. 

29. Draw a circle with centre and radius 8 cm. Make 
at three angles of 50". Take 5 mm. on your dividers and 
measure the arcs these angles stand on by stepping the dividers 

along them. Calculate for each the ratio ^ • 

radius 

Step round the circumference and calculate r^ • How 

radius 

many degrees must an angle contain to make the arc it stands on 

equal to the radius ? 

30. If is a fixed point in a fixed line KL. A circle of radius 
1 inch rolls along JSX, and an unlimited straight line MA, passing 
through if, always touches it. Show the locus of the point of 
contact. Take M about the middle of the page, and use trac- 
ing-naper, drawing the circle and the tangent on it, the oirde to 
be about the middle of the tracing-paper. 

31. The height of the Peak of Teneriffe is 12,350 feet; the 
d^ression of the horizon from its summit is approximately 2°. 
What is the diameter of the earth ? 

32. Two wheels, 3 feet 6 inches and 6 inches in diameter, are 
fixed in the same plane with their centres 3 feet apart. Find, in 
any way you please, the length of belt required to go round 
them. 

33. Draw to a scale of 1 inch to 50 yards the roads in front of 
Buc kin gha m Palace from the dimensions given in the sketch 
(Fig. 13). The lengths are in yards. The middle line of the Mall 
goes through the centre of the memorial enclosure and bisects the 
front of the palace enclosure at right angles. The middle line of 
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two other roads goes through the centre of the memorial enclosure, 
and is parallel to the front of the palace. 

34. Draw a circle of radius 3 inches, and take any point P at a 
distance of 5 inches from the centre of the circle. Mark four 
points on the circle at distances 5, 6, 7, 8 inches respectively from 
P, and join them to P by straight lines. Then make a table like 
the foUowing and fill it in. 



Length of line 
from P. 


Length of line 
outside circle. 


Area of rectangle contained 

by line and the part outside 

circle. 


5 inches 

6 inches 

7 inches 

8 inches 







What conclusion can you draw from your results ? What is 
the length of the tangent drawn from P to the circle? Draw 
the tangent. 
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Prove, for the case in which the cutting line passes through the 
centre of the circle, that, if from a point outside a circle two 
straight lines are drawn, one of which cuts the circle and the other 
touches it, the rectangle contained by the whole line which cuts the 
circle and the part outside the circle, is equal to the square on the 
line which touches it. 

35. Two straight lines AC and BD cut one another at £ so 
that I.AKB = 53% AK = 1 -2", BK = 0-7", CK = 1 -6" and 
DK^ 2-4". -4, J?, C, D are the angular points of a quadrilateral. 
Measure the angles of the quadrilateral. Show from your 
measurements that it is impossible to describe a circle about 
the figure, and prove the theorem by which you justify your 
conclusion. 

How may the same conclusion be arrived at, from a consideration 
of the given dimensions of AK^ BK, CKund DKI 

36. From a point C outside a circle two straight lines CAB and CT 
are drawn, CAB passing through the centre and cutting the circle in 
A and J9, CT touching the circle at T. IVove that the square on 
CT is equal to the rectangle CA.CB, and express this relation 
algebraically, denoting CA by h, the radius of the circle by r, and the * 
length of the tangent by t 

Imagine your figure to represent a section through the centre of 
the earth, supposed to be a sphere of 4,000 miles radius, and C the 
top of a cliff. Show that^ if the height of the cliff is k feet, the 
distance of the horizon from C is approximately V^ miles. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LOGAEITHMS 

1. Ik difioussing the Slide Eule and other methods of 
speedy calculation (chap. XII) we considered two quantities 
X and y so related that y = 1*01^. How &r would that 
discussion be altered if instead of 1*01 we used a different 
number, if for instance we used 1*001 ? — In this case also 
we should have a series of indices and corresponding 
powers. For the powers running from 1 to 10 the series of 
indices would be different, there would be more entries in 
our table. The graph made with 1*001 as base would serve 
the same end in just the same way as the graph made from 
1*01. The curve would be the same kind of curve, and 
would differ only in the graduation of the index axis. 

2. Calculate l-OOl^oo^, 1-001 ^om VQOV^, ... far enough 
to give a rough estimate of the number of entries in our 
table. — ^The binomial series for 1*001^^^^ is 

1 + 1000x0*001 + ^.^^^l^xO-OOP + ... 

0*999 . 0*999 0*998 
= l + l+_^ + -^x-^ + ..., 

in which we get the fourth term from the third by multi^ 

0*998 
plying by — q— , the fifth from the fourth by multiplying by 

0*997 

. -J and so on, the further successive multipliers being 

0*996 0*996 0*994 ^ ... , ... , . ^. 

L » — 7j — > —=—.... To multiply speedily by 0*998, 

0*997, ... , we take them in the forms 1 - 0*002, 1 - 0*008, ... . 
The series is 1 + 1 + 0*499 + 0166 + 0*041 + 0*008 + 0*001, 
each term calculated to three places ; the remaining terms 
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do not a£fect the third decimal place. So the value of 
l-OOliooo is 2-715. By calculating 2-7152 and 2-7153 we find 
1-0012C00 ^ 7.37 and l-OOl^ooo = 20-01. So that there would 
be between 2000 and 3000 entries in our table. 

3. We know that l-Ol^^i = 10, so that in using the table 
based on 1-01 we had frequently to add or subtract 281. 
It may be shown that 1-0013«<>* = 10, so that with a table 
based on 1-001, it would be necessary frequently to add or 
subtract 2,804. Can you suggest any means of simplifying 
this part of the work? Can you suggest another base that 

would be simpler to work with than 1-001 ? ^If we could 

find a number k such that k^^^ = 10, we should have to 
add or subtract 1,000, an easier operation than with 281 or 
2,804. 

4. Expand (1+^)^^^ in a series, and by substituting 
diflferent values of x find a value that will make (l+a?)^^^ 
equal to 10. ^The series is 

i^iAAA ^ 1000x999 , . 1000x999x998 ^, . 
1 + 1000 aj+ 2 x^ + ^^ a?+.... 

We have just found that when x ^ 0*001 the series has the 
value 2-7, so that this value is too small. Trying 0*002, 
0-003, ..., we find l*002iooo = 7.4 and l*008i^«> = 20-0, so that 
X must lie between 0-002 and 0-008. 

You could in the same way try 0*0021, 0*0022, 0*0023 as 
values of x, but the work is not especially instructive, and 
you may take it on trust that 1-0023^^®^ = 10 pretty exactly. 

In what other ways can you express this relation? 1*0028 

multiplied by itself 1,000 times makes 10 ; or 1*0028 is the 
thousandth root of 10. 

5. The following is an extract from the table calculated 
on 1-0028 as base : 



Index 


Power 


Logarithm 


1 


1-0023 


0-0009977 


2 


1-0046 


0-0019982 


8 


1-0069 


0-0029868 


10 


1-0232 


0-0099605 


20 


1-0470 


0-0199467 


50 


1-1217 


0-0498767 


100 


1-2683 


0-0997842. 
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The numbers 1*0023, .«. have also been looked up in a table 
of logarithms, and the logarithm there given for each has been 
entered in the third column. Compare the first and third 
columns. Each entry in the last column multiplied by 
1,000 is nearly equal to the corresponding entry in the first 
column. Hence, instead of calculating our table we can 
make use of a table of logarithms. 

For instance, let us calculate 7*76 x 1*58. The extract 
given above is from a seven-figure table of logarithms ; but 
for the present calculation and for most practical purposes 
a four-figure table is enough. We look up the number 7'76 
in a four-figure table and find 0*8899 given as its logarithm. 
This tells us that 7-76 = 1-002389^ As the logarithm of 
1-58 we find 0-1987, so we know that 1-58 = l-0023i9^ 
Hence 7-76 x 1-58 = l-00238»o x l-0023i9» = l-0023i«89 ^ 
l-0023^«>o X 1-002389 = 10 X 1-0023^^ One thousandth of 89 
is 0-089, and we want from the table a number whose 
logarithm is about 0*089. The table gives 

Number Logarithm 

1*227 0-0888 

1-228 0-0892, 

and from either of these we get approximately 1 '00238® = 
1-23. So that 7-76 x 1-58 = 12-3. 

Calculate in the same way 7-72 -7-1-52, 1-616x1-088, 
1-616 -T- 1*088, 107x793, 793 h- 10-7, 7-40x7-57, 1525^780. 

Negative and Fractional Indices. 

6. Let us now recall when we first met with indices, 
what we have used them for, and what we have learned 
about them. We first met indices in connexion with an 
old problem of horse-dealing (chap. IX, art. 15). In con- 
nexion with that problem we had to calculate the product 
of 32 2's or 2^^. State again in ordinary English, as well 
as in mathematical symbols, the method we adopted to 

lighten the calculation. ^We separated the 32 2's into two 

batches of 16; in mathematical symbols, we took (2^^)^ 
instead of 2^^. Then we separated the 16 2's of each batch 
into two batches of 8 ; or in symbols we took (2^)2 instead 
of 2^®. How will you write the whole product of 

32 2's at this stage ? When several pairs of brackets occur. 
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it makes the expression clearer to use different kinds of 

brackets. The whole product of 32 2's is (2^)^ multiplied 

by itself, which we may write as {(2^)^}^. The last step is 
to separate each batch of 8 2's into two batches of 4 2's, to 
put (2*)2 instead of 2». A batch of 16 2's is the product of 
two batches of 8, and so is looked on as (2*)2x(2*)^; this 
we write more shortly as {(2*)2}2. And the whole product 
of 82 2's, being the product of two batches of 16, is 
{(2*)2}2x {(2*)2}2, or [{(2*)2)2]2. 

The next process is the calculation of this number. The 
statement in mathematical symbols of this calculation is 
[{(24)2}2]2 = [{162}2]2 = [2602]2 = 68,0002 = 4,600,000,000. 

State this in English without the use of mathematical 

symbols or language. ^We take a batch of 4 2's and 

multiply it out ; the product is 16. Putting 16 in place of 
2^ gives the second mathematical form used. The next step 
is to multiply together the two batches of 4 2's, that is, to 
multiply 2 16's together ; the product is, to two significant 
figures, 260. This corresponds to the third mathematical 
form [2602J2. We have now to multiply 260 by itself ; the 
product is 68,000. Finally, we multiply 68,000 by itself, 
and as the product of 32 2's we get 4,600 million. 

State what operations the symbols (10^)2, (102)3, 10«, (32)5, 
(3^)2, 310 direct you to carry out. Carry out the operations 
and account for the results you obtain. 

7. Indices turned up again in connexion with the Morse 
Code and the Semaphore (chap. X, art. 1). There we had 
such relations as 7i« x 7 = 7" and 2** x 2 = 2~+i. SUte in 
English what these relations mean, justify them, and 
generalize them. State what operations each of the follow- 
ing expressions directs to be carried out, and carry them 
out :— 103 ^ 102^ 105, 34 X 32^ 32 X 33 X 3*, 3«, 3». 

8. Work again through the discussion of indices in chap. 
XII on the Slide Bule, from article 13 onwards. We there 
found that so long as m and n are positive whole numbers 

A. a^xa^ = a"*+** ; 

B. d^-^a"^ = a^-^ when m > n, 

and = l/a""*** when m < n; 
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Once more state what operations each of these expressions 
directs to be carried out, and so justify the equations ABC. 

What operations do the following expressions direct you 
to carry out ? Carry out the operations, giving each value 
to two significant figures. When two expressions have the 
same value, explain why : 

(2x3)*, 2«x3«, (3x4)2, 

32x42, (2-5-3)5, 23-h3«, 

(34-2)«, %^^2\ (4-3)2, 

42^32, (3^4)2, 32-42. 

You find such relations as (2x3)« = 2«x3« and (3^-4)2 = 

32-7-42. Generalize these relations and justify them. 

More general forms are 

The expression (2x3)^ directs us to multiply 2 and 3 
together, and then to take 5 such products and multiply 
them together. So in the final product there are 5 3's and 
5 2's. And the expression 2^ x 3^ means simply the product 
of 5 2's and 5 3's, so the two expressions are equal. Nor 
have the particular numbers 2, 3, 5 any influence on the 
reasoning ; the index 5 must be a whole number, the num- 
bers 2 and 3 could be fractional. So we know that, m 
being a whole number, (a X 6)*" = a*" x h^. The relation 
(a-^Vf^ = dJ^rrW^ IB justified for integral values of m in the 
same way. 

9. In chapter XII we found meanings for such expres- 
sions as 1-011, 1-010, 1-01-13, 1.010-5, In ^y^^ g^me way 
show what the following expressions should mean, and give 
their values to two significant figures : — 

2«, 2-^ 31, 1000, 100\ 1000-^ lOo-s, 36o•^ 4-2, 
3-3, 1-^2-3, 1-^4-2, 20H-2-^ 31x20.^2-3, lOxlO^'^, 

10 -J- loo•^ 102 X 100 ^ 103 -T- 100-^ 

state again how we found a meaning for a negative inte- 
gral index? ^When w = 17, w = 30, the relation B gives 

^17 ^ ^30 — 1 J. qIz^ ijut if ^e pay no regard to the original 
meaning of the relation B and write it in the form appro- 
priate to the case w > n, we have a}^ -r a^ — a'l^, "v^e 
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used this to define the negative index — 18, and as £u* as we 
could discover this definition led to no inconsistency. 

10. Now let us define any integral negative index —phj 
the equation 

a-P = 1 -r aP. 

Using this definition put m = 4 and n — — 3 in the three 
equations A, B, C of article 8, and see if the relations are 

then true. Give a also a numerical value if you like. 

The relation A becomes a^xa^^= a^, and this means ax ax 
axa-7-(axaxa) = a; which is true. B becomes a* -r 
a"3 = a*+^ since to subtract — 3 is to add 3 (chap. VI, 
art. 16). Now if a* divided by any quantity P is equal to 
a"^, then a* is equal to a'^ multiplied by P, so that our 
relation is the same as a^ = a*^ x a~^ whjch means 

axaxaxa = axaxaxaxaxaxa -i- (axaxa), 

or written more concisely, 

aaaa » aaaaaaa -r aaa^ 

which is true. When a = 2, this relation is 16 ==' 128 -r- 8, 
when a»0-l it is O'OOOl = O-OOOOOOl -r- O'OOl. The 
relation C becomes (a*)"^ = a'^^. By definition (a*)~^ means 
1 -T- (a* X a* X a*), that is, 1 -t- aaaa.aaaa.aaaa or 1 -r a^^ 
which is also written a'^^. When a = 2, 

a* = 16, (a*)-^ = 16-^ = 1/4096 = 0-00024, 
and a-" = 2-12 = 1/212 = 0-00024. 

When a = 0-2, 
a* = 0-0016, (a*)-3 = 0-0016-3 = 1/0-00163 = 244,000,000. 

Put m = ~3 and n = 4 and a = 2 in the five relations 
A, B, C, D, Ej and see if they are then true. Eepeat with 
a = 0*2 and with a = 4. 

Does the verification of these formulas for the negative 
index — 3 depend on the particular number 3 chosen ? 
— ^The reasoning is just the same for any other 
number. We will then deal with negative indices 

on the definition at the beginning of this article and on 
the supposition that they obey the laws A^ B, C, D, Ey 
unless and until at any time we meet a case of inconsistency. 

MAW R 
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11. We gave a meaning also to one fractional index 1/2 or 
0*6. It was agreed that a^'^ was to be defined by the 
equation a^*^ x a<^'* = a, or in other words, that a^'^ was to 
mean the square root of a. Can you find a meaning for 

i,o-ooi by assuming aP'^^ to obey the laws A, By C, D, E? 

A gives a^'^^ x a^'^^ - a^'^^. This merely gives us a new 
index 0*002 for which we have no meaning. But if we 
take more factors, if we take 1,000 factors, we get a^'^^ x 
a9'^^ X ... X a«ooi = ^i. If this is to hold aP'^^ must be 
a number which, multiplied 1,000 times by itself, makes a ; 
or in other words, a^-ooi jg ^^ 1,000th root of a. For 
instance, 10®o«i= 1*0028, for we know that 1*0023 multi- 
plied 1,()00 times by itself makes 10. Again, the relation C 
gives (a®-«>i)iooo — ^^ which is another way of stating the 
relation we have just dealt with. 

What meanings will you give to a^'^'^ a««^^ a^'^, a^'^^, 
^0341^ ^4.824? — ^We have met a^'^ already in the relation 
^0001 X a^'ooi « ^0002. We wQl use this, which may also be 
written {a9'^^^f = a^'^^, as the definition of a^'^^. In the 
same way a®*^^ ^ay be defined as a^'(^^ x a^'^^ x a^'^\ or 
(^0-001^3^ and so for a^'^ And in the same way a^'^''* is the 
product of 74 factors, a^'^^ ; a^'^^ the product of 341 factors ; 
and a*'®** the product of 4,824 factors. 

Find the values of these numbers when a — 10, that is, 
the values of lO^^o^, lO®*^, l(fi'^\ lO^'^^*, iQowi^ i^iSM 

12. Do the laws A, B, Q D, E hold for all the indices 
now defined, that is, for all fractions with 1,000 as denomi- 
nator? — Suppose m = 0-03 and n = 0-152. Then A 
becomes a®*^ x a^'^^^ = a^'^^^. If for shortness we write k 
for a^'^\ this is P® x ft^^a = Jc^^^ ; which in this form is 
obviously true. B gives a^'^ -r- a«-"2 = a'^'^ or 1 -r a^i^^ 
that is, A;3«-r A;i«2 ^ ]fc-i22 or 1 ^Aj^^a, dearly true; this in- 
troduces the negative fractional index —0*122 and the 
definition of a" 0122 as l-i-a^'^^^. C gives (aO-o3)o.i52 = 

qO* 00456^ 

This introduces a new fraction not among those con- 
sidered. We shall return to it. Meantime, is it true that 
(^003)1000 « ^809 jjore generally, is it true that (o^^yiooo^iooo = 

aP? af'P^ means a^'^^ multiplied by itself 1? times, so that 

(aP/iooo)iooo nieans a^'^^ multipUed by itself i? x 1000 times. 
We may arrange these 1000 xp factors in batches of 1000. 
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Each batch is then (aO-ooijiooo op a ; so that the whole 
1000 jp factors make aP, and so {aPfl(^y(^ « a^. More 

generally {aPfi)^ — aP^ and we could have used this as the 
definition of a^K 

13. Let us include all possible fractions among our indices 
by defining aV« by the equation (aV^^ = a ; and by defining 
aPl^ by this combined with (aV«>P= aP/^ or by (aP/«)« « o^, 
which two definitions we have seen to be equivalent. 

This gives two definitions of af^'^^ according as we take 
0*03 as 3-^100 or 304-1,000. Are these two definitions 

equivalent? The question is whether (a^/ioo^oo = ^s ^^^ 

(^30/1000)1000 ^ ^30 are equivalent. Let us denote the 100th 
rootof abyjp, andthelOOOthrootbyg. Now 1000 g's multi- 
plied together make a, and we can arrange the 1000 ^'s 
in 100 batches of 10. The product of the 100 batches is a, 
so that each batch is the 100th root of a, that is g^^ = p. 
The first relation above is (p^f^ = a» or {p^^^f = a^ or 
i>ioo = a. The second is (^o)1<h)o = «»« or (^1000)30 « a^o or 
giooo ^ ^^ ^jj^ y^Q know q^^ = p, so that q^^^ ~ pi^^, and 
the two definitions are equivalent. 

The 100th root of 10 is 1*0283 and the 1000th root is 
1-0023. Calculate independently 1-02833 and 1-002330. 

Consider {cfi'^^f-^^^ ^ o®-oo466 ^g ^^ example of the more 

general (oP-^*)*"^* = oPxr-j-f s^ ^We write P for a^'^^, and 

Q for P0ifi2. By definition Q^^^^ = (po.i62)iooo = pi« g^ 

that 0^000 X 100 -- /pl62)100 s= (pl00\162 _ ((j3\162 _- ^8x162 Qp 

Qiooooo « ^466^ But (aO-oMM)iooooo ^ ^466 jg the deinition of 

^0*00466^ 

State what operations each expression in the preceding 
paragraph directs to be carried out. 

14. Any number, integral or fractional, positive or nega- 
tive, has now a meaning as an index. The base alone is 
restricted to a positive number, integral or fractional. 
The arrangement of a table of logarithms can now be 
explained. It is a series of indices and corresponding 
powers, but the base is not 1*0023 although we were able to 
use the table for that base. The base is 10 and the relation 
between the index x and the power y is y — 10^. This 
relation is also spoken of as that between a number y and 
its logarithm x, and is written in the form x = log^. 

b2 
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In article 5 we found that the table gave 0*0009977 as the 
logarithm of 1-0028. This we write either as lO^'^^*" = 
1-0028 or as 0*0009977 = log 10028. To see whether this 
entry tallies with our definition of a fractional index we 
should have to calculate lO^^" and l-0028iO'«>o»ooo and see if 
they are equal. This is laborious, and we can find easier 
ways of checking the table. 

16. As a first check on the table take 0*001 as an ap- 
proximation to 0-0009977. 

The relation to be checked is 
then 100001 = 1-0028 or 10 = 
1-00281000, which we already 
know to be true. 

Again, by a geometrical con- 
struction find the square root 

of 10. ^We draw a circle 

on a diameter 11 units long 
(Fig. 1), and divide the dia- 
meter into parts a of length 10 
and h of length 1. At the 
point^of division we draw the 
X chord. Half its length c is V\0. The angles A and C 
of the figure are equal, each being 90°— J?, and the angles 
F and F are equal, each being right. So that we have two 




Fig. 1. 



similar triangles and - = r 



or cxc = axh or c = 



-/o X & = y 10. We could also begin with a diameter of 
length 7 divided into parts of 5 and 2. This will give a 
better result. The size of the figure is also important for 
accuracy. The square root of 10 is 8'16. 

Use also your graph of y = I'Ol* (chap. XII, art 8) to find 
the square root of 10. 

We have thus 100-« = 8-16 or 0-5 = log 8-16. Compare 
the entry in the table of logarithms. 

16. Use the same methods to find the square root of 

8-16. ^It is 178. What is its relation to 10? 

1-782 « 3.16, so that 1-78* = 8162 = 10, or 1-78 « looas, 
or log 1-78 = 0-25. 

Continue by extracting the square root of 1*78, and then 
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the root of this root, and so on. Tabulate your results and 
compare them with the logarithm tables. The results are : 

Number Logarithm 

10 1 

316 1/2 or 0-6 

1-78 1/4 or 0-25 

1-33 1/8 or 0-126 

116 1/16 or 00626 

1-07 1/32 or 0-0312 

1-04 1/64 or 0-0166. 

Now calculate the entry for the index or logarithm 3/64 

or 0-0468, lO^/** = lOV^a+i/w ^ loi/32xlOV«4 = 1-07 x 

1-04 = 1-11. In this way all the entries could be 

found for which the logarithm is a multiple of 1/64. 

17. By continuing these processes of root-extraction and 
calculation we could make a table of as many entries as we 
please. But the errors of drawing and measuring would soon 
accumulate till the results were useless. An accurate but 
heavy method of constructing a table would be to calculate 
the successive square roots by the ordinary arithmetical pro- 
cess. The methods actually in use for calculating the tables 
are much more expeditious; we shall not discuss them here. 

18. We have now in the logarithm table a means of 
calculating to a considerable degree of accuracy. Use it to 
calculate to 4 significant figures the quantities in chapter XII, 
art. 6, namely, 7-76x1-58, 7-72x1-52, 1-616x1-088, 
1-616 -^ 1-088, 107x793, 793 ^ 10-7, 7-40x7-57, 1526 -^ 
780, and see how far out our previous calculations of 
these quantities were. The first is 7-76x1-68 = 

100-8899 X 100-1987 = 101-0886 = 10 X 10^"<»««0 = 10x1*226 = 

12-26. With all the steps made separately this is 

7-76 = 100*889» 
1-68 = 100-i»^7 
0-8899 + 0-1987 = 1-0886 

1-0886= 1 + 0-0886 
10^ = 10 
100-0886 ^ 1-226 

therefoi-e 776 x 168 = 10 x 1-226. 
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Rewrite this, using the logarithm notation instead of the 
index notation. It is 

log 7-76 = 0-8899 
logl-58 = 0-1987 
0-8899 + 0-1987 = 1 + 0-0886 
1 = loglO 
0-0886 = log 1-226 
therefore 7-76 X 1-58 = 10 x 1-226. 

19. State the equation 7-76 = lOO*®^^ in terms of loga- 
rithms 0-8899 is the logarithm of 7-76 (to the base 10), 

or shortly 0-8899 = log 7-76. Express 0-1987 and 

1*0886 similarly, and then express the equation 0*8899 + 

0*1987 = 1-0886 in terms of 7*76, 1-58, and 12*26. 

0-1987 = log 1-58, 1-0886 = log 12-26 ; log 7*76 + log 1-58 = 
log 12*26. And if you substitute for 12*26 its value 
in terms of 7*76 and 1-58 ? The relation is 

log7*76+log 1-58 = log (7*76 X 1-58). 

Calculate 7-72x1*52 in the same way, and express the 

result in various ways. ^The product is 11-73, and 7*72 

being = IO^^'Sstc^ Slc, the equation W^^^^ x lO^i"® = 10i-oe94 
is simply another way of writing 7-72x1-52 = 11-73. 
Again, we state the relations as 0*8876 = log 7*72, &c., and 
the equation 0-8876 + 0-1818 = 1-0694 may be written 
log 7-72+ log 1-52 = logll-73, or = log(7-72xl-52). 

The calculation of 7*72x1*52 is usually more compactly 
written in such a form as : — 

log 7-72 = 0-8876 
logl-52 = 0-1818 

1*0694 = log 11*73 
7-72 X 1-52 = 11-73. 

Proceed with the remaining calculations. 

20. We have had several equations like 

log 7-76 + log 1-58 = log (7-76x1-58). 
Give a general form for such equations and justify it as the 
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equation just written was justified. ^The general equation 

is loga+log& = log(ax&). 

To justify it we suppose a number p found such that a =» 
10^, or (what is the same thing) p = log a ; and a number q 
such that 6 = 102 or g = log h. Then a x & is lOP x 10« or 
10^+fl^, and another way of expressing this relation is|?+g =« 
log {axh); and since p means log a and q means log h, the 
equation we began with is justified. 

21. Some time ago (chap. YI), we discussed what the 
height and diameter of a standard gallon measure must be. 
Such a measure has its diameter and height equal, and has 
a capacity of 277*4 cubic inches. Can you use logarithm 
tables to give these dimensions ? If d is the diameter in 

inches we know that jXdxdxd = 277'4, 

^ ^ ^ 277-4x4 2-774x4x100 
or dxdxd = -^;^^ = 3:jj2 

log 2-774 = 0-4431 
log 4 = 0-6021 
log 100 = 2 

3-0462 
log3-142== 0-4972 

2-5480 
2 = log 100 
0-5480 = log 3-532 
so that dxdxd = 3-532 

and therefore log d+logd+logd ^ log 353*2. 

The left side of this equation is 3 X log d, and we have seen 
that log 353-2 = 2-5480, so that 

3xlogei = 2-5480 

or log,d = 0-8493 

and the table gives 0'8493 = log 7-068 

so that d = 7-068, 
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and both diameter and height of the gallon measure are 
7-068 inches. 

Ex. !• Calculate the height and diameter of a standard litre 
measure whose capacity ia 1000 ccm., and whose height is twice 
its diameter. 

22. Compare the method of extracting a cube root by 
logarithm tables with that by means of the graph of ^ 
(chapter VI), and with the ordinary arithmetic method. 
The graph method is only a rough method. The arith* 
metical extraction of a square root is cumbersome, for a 
cube root it is forbidding, and for higher roots the labour is 
so great that to calculate such a number as 2*7183'^^^ with- 
out logarithm tables is possibly beyond the patience of any 
man. Logarithm tables are a great help for multiplication 
and division, but their true value as a labour-saving device 
first appears in root extraction. 

Ex. 2. Calculate the number 2-718»"». 

28. Can you generalize the relation 

log(e?X(2xel) = loge^+loge^+loge?, 

or (more compactly) log tP = 3 logd ? — ^If n is any whole 
number log (^ = m log c2, for this is only the short way of 
writing log((2xt2xd . . .) = logc2+loge{+ • • • » there 
being n factors d on the left, and n terms logd on the 
right. Can you deduce this relation from the mean- 

ing of logarithm?— -Suppose logd = Aj, then d = 10*, 
and d3 = (10^3 = iQSfc go that logd^ = U, that is, 
= 3 log d. And so for the case when 3 is replaced by n. 

Is it true that log dS^ — n log d if n is fractional ? 

Put log d = jfc, then d = 10* and no matter whether n is 
integral or fractional d^ = (10*)** == 10*^, so that log d^ = 
i\k = n log d. 

24. The quantities z and M being related by xr » 10^, look 
out a number of corresponding values in the tables and 
draw the graph of jer as a function of u from ir «= 1 to xr — 10. 
What are the corresponding limits for u? It was stated 
(in art. 1 of this chapter) that the graphs y = 1*01^ and 
y = 1*001^ differed only in the graduation of the x-axia. 
Can you choose such a scale for u that the curve ^ 10^ 
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will fit the curve y = I'Ol*, — -t* runs from to 1, and x 
runs from to 231, so let us try making x « 281 x u 
for all values of x and u. Then for any value of x 
y « 1-OP := 1-0128H* = (l-0123i)t* ; and since l-Ol^^i = 10 
this is » 10^. Therefore y — is\ and to make x = 231m for 
all values of x and u does make the graphs fit. 

26. Can you explain why our logarithm table was useful 
to give X from y or y from x when y = 1*0023* ? That is, 
how would you make the curve z = 10** fit the curve 

y = 1-0028* ? X runs from to 1000, u from to 1, If 

X =1000w for all values of w, then y = l-0023i»<^ - 
(l-0028iwo)u andthisis«10«* since 1 -00231000 « lo. To get 
X from the table we multiplied the logarithm there given 
by 1000, so that the relation x » lOOOu expresses exactly 
what we did. 

Ex. 3. Draw the graph ofz^ 10**, not only from u = to it » 1, 
but for as great a range of values of u as possible. 

Exercises. 

4. In t seconds a body falls 16 1^ feet. How many feet does it 
fall in 5 seconds, and how many seconds does it take to fidl 100 
feet? 

5. From a cylinder of wood with a diameter of 11 inches a rect- 
angular beam is cut. If the breadth of the beam is 8 inches, find 
the depth from the formula d = VX)^ - 6^, where 6 is the breadth 
and d the depth of the beam and D the diameter of the cylinder. 

If the strength of a beam varies as hd^y compare the strengths of 
beams 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 inches broad cut from a cylinder 11 inches 
in diameter, and so find, roughly, the breadth of the strongest 
beam which can be cut from the cyUnder. 

6. The Board of Trade rule for flat stayed surfaces of marine 

boilers is p = ^i — Ly where p is the safe working pressure 

a- 6 

in lbs. per square inch, t is the thickness of the plate in inches, 

and 8 is the area of plate supported by each stay in square inches. 

The 'pitch* of the stays, a, is given by * « 0*0090^^ for 

steel plates. Assume that s « Vba^^ c = 60, and find the safe 

working pressure which may be used with plates 1 inch thick. 

7. The height of a pint pot of a certain shape is 12*6 cm. to the 
nearest tenth. A Htre being 1*76 pints to the nearest hundredth. 
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find the heights of pots of the same shape that will hold 3 decilitres^ 
6 decilitres, and 1 litre. 

8. The population of the United Kingdom was estimated at 
37,802,000 in the middle of the year 1891, and at 41,551,000 ten 
years later. Assuming that population increases (i) by the same 
number of individuals every year, (ii) by a constant percentage 
every year, estimate the population in the middle of the years 1^4 
and 1897* 

9. The earth completes a revolution round the sun in 365 days, 
and the planet Venus completes a revolution in 225 days. The 
distance from the earth to the sun is 90 million miles. Find the 
distance of Venus from the sun, assuming that the square of the 
time of a planet's revolution is proportional to the cube of its 
distance from the sun. 

10. Obtain the quotients 

(y2^3y-^2)-(a;2>3a;-^2) ^^^ y«-ac« 
y-x y^x 

The limiting values of these quotients when y is put equal to x 
after division are called the differential coefficients of x^-Zx-\-2 
and vfi respectively. Show that the differential coefficient of 
a;3-3a;-|-2 is 2a;'3 and that of x^ is 5x^. 

11. A ladder 7*9 metres long is placed against a wall, the foot of the 
ladder being 3*8 metres from the bottom of the wall. If the height 
of the point on the wall reached by the ladder is x metres, find x, 
given that aj2 + 3.82 = 7-92. 

12. The area of the surface of the human body is proportional 
to the square of the height, and the weight is proportional to the 
cube of the height. The loss of heat by the oody varies as the 
surface area, and this loss must be made up by food. Does a man 
of 150 lbs. or his son of 110 lbs. need more food for this purpose 
in proportion to his weight ? If the father needs 7 ounces a day 
for this purpose, what does the son need ? 

13. Given that the a rea of any triangle the lengths of whose 
sides are a, 6, and c is Va(»-a) (»-6)(«-c), wheres = }(a + 6-|-c), 
reduce this to its simplest form for a triangle in which a^ « h^-\-c^^ 
and calculate the area when h « 6*78 inches, c « 4*39 inches. 

14. The gas-service pipe to a house 75 feet from the main is 
7/8 inch in diameter. For how manv burners, each taking 5 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, will this serve ? The number of cu bic feet 

/ d^ 

per hour delivered by a pipe on that main is 1000 / , where 

\ 0*45 L 
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d is the diameter of the pipe in inches, and L is the length of the 
pipe in yards. 

15. A penny measures 1*23 inches across and a halfpenny 1 inch. 
If the thicknesses were in the same ratio, what fraction (as a 
decimal to the nearest hundredth) would the weight of the half- 
penny be of the weight of the penny ? 

If a penny weighed twice as much as a halfpenny, and was of 
the same thickness, what would it measure across (to the nearest 
hundredth of an inch), the halfpenny measuring 1 inch ? 

If a disc measures a inches across and h inches in thickness, 
then its volume is 0*7854 xaxaxh cubic inches. 

16. The time of swing of a pendulum is proportional to the 
square root of its length. If a pendulum 39 incnes long swings 
once per second, how many swings per minute will be made by a 
pendulum 5 feet long ? 

17. On a map drawn on a scale of an inch to a mile two points 
are found to be 1*3 inches apart. One point is at the sea level, the 
other at a height of 1,720 feet. Lay off on squared paper to any 
suitable scale the horizontal and vertical distances between these 
points, and by measurement find the length of wire that would 
run straight between these points. 

Having given that 

(distance between the points)^ = (horizontal distance)^ 

4- (vertical distance)^ 

calculate the length of wire in feet to the nearest hundred. 

18. In return for an immediate payment of ;£575 17^. 6d. a Life 
Assurance Society undertakes to pay ;£1,000 at my death, reckon- 
ing that on the average a man of my age will live nineteen years 
more. Find, to the nearest tenth per cent, what rate of interest 
the Society pays on the aveiage for money thus deposited with it, 
assuming that a sum of £p invested at r per cent, amounts in n 
years to ^ (1 + r/100)'*. 

Investigate the correctness of the formula used. 

19. Find the value of (ai/« + 6V«)i/io^cV* where a « 1009*6, 
h = 2419*3, c = 5769. 

20. Explain the meaning of a' and o^/^. 

Between what integers does 87' ^^ lie ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

21. The formula p = P-f2*718<»/2«ooo gives the pressure p of the 
atmosphere in pounds per square inc at a height of a feet above 
sea level, P being the pressure in pounds per square inch at the sea 
level. Find the pressure at the top of Snowdon, 3570 feet above 
sea level, when P = 15. 
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22. Give an account in continuous English of indices, explaining 
the convenience of the notation for the integral index, and the 
extension from integral to negative and fractional indices. Im- 
portance is attached to the form as well as the matter of the 
account. 

23. A jet of water issues from the side of a tank with a hori- 
zontal velocity of ^2gH feet per second, where H feet is the head 
of water above the orifice, and g a certain constant. The water 
retains this horizontskl velocity unchanged while falling, and in i 
seconds from issuing it falls 0*5^2 feet. Taking H = 10, and g = 
32, find whereabouto the jet will strike a horizontal plane 100 feet 
below the orifice. 

24. The relation between p and v indicated by the table 



t?= 4-6 
i)= 73 


5-2 
63 


5-8 
55 


6-4 



is suspected to be given by the equation p^ = /?, where x and k 
are constants. Allowing for slight errors of observation, find, as 
nearly as you can, the values of x and k^ and give the value of p 
correspon(&ng to the value 6*4 of v. 

25. If a* = 6', and 6 = a*, show that y ^x/c. With the aid of 
the tables of logarithms apply this result to find the values of loga 5 
and log^ 211, where c = 2'718. 

26. It is said that any angle ABC can be trisected by the fol- 
lowing method : 

* On tracing-paper draw a circle, centre 0. Produce any radius 
OD to ^ so that DE = OD, and through D draw MN of indefinite 
length perpendicular to OE, Place the tracing-paper figure so 
that the whole of the circle lies within the angle ABG^ arrange it 
so that MN passes through By one arm of the angle passes 
through E and the other touches the circle. Then prick through 
D and 0, and join the points thus obtained to BJ 

Carry out tms construction for an angle of 80^ using a circle 
with a radius of 3 cm. ; test the result with your protractor, and 
either justify or disprove the soundness of the method. 

27. The weight of the model of a bell made of the same metal as 
the bell on the scale of 5 centimetres to the metre is 26 grams. 
What is the weight of the bell ? 

28. Draw a circle of radius 6*6 cm. Draw a diameter AB and pro- 
duce it to so that BO = 3*2 cm. Suppose a line originally lying 
along OB A to turn about till it ceases to cut the circle. OaU 
P and Q its points of intersection with the circle. Make a table 
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like the following. Draw CPQ in the posiiions named, and fill 
up the table : — 



Position 



Length of CP|Length 
in cm. 



otCQ 
in cm. 



Area of rectangle 
CRCQ in sq. cm. 



WheiiLACQ= 0° - 
„ 10° - 
,, 20° - 
,, 30° - 
40° - 
When CPQ is just 
ceasing to cut the 
circle 



- State the property suggested by the last column. Can you 
explain why tne numbers in the last column are not exactly equal ? 

29. On squared paper draw two straight lines AB and ACj con- 
taining an angle of 35°. Draw in several positions the base of a 
triangle, of which two sides lie along AB and AC, and whose area 
is 4 square inches, and so draw the curve that touches the base in 
all positions. 

Draw also the curve that touches the base in all positions, when 
the two sides lie along AB and AOy and the length of the perpen- 
dicular from A on the base is 2*3 inches. 

By laying your ruler against the two curves draw the base of the 
triangle that has an area of 4 square inches, and has also the 
perpendicular from A on the base 2*3 inches long. 

Also state how you could m&ke a triangle having a vertical angle 
of 35°, area 4 square inches, and perpendicular from vertex on base 
2*3 inches, without drawing any other loci than straight lines and 
circles. 

30. About 3 inches away from the lower edge of a page draw 
a horizontal line MN right across the page, and from about its 
middle point X erect a perpendicular Xp 2 cm. long. On the 
tracing-paper draw 10 curcles having the same centre, the radii 
being 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., cm. respectively; then place the tracing-paper 
so that the circumference of the smallest circle passes through F 
and touches MN, and in this position prick through the centre of 
the circle. Deal with the second and the remaining circles in a 
similar way, determining the positions of the centre points on both 
sides of FX. Draw a freehand curve through the points thus 
obtained. 

31. Draw a straight line to represent a coast, and two points L 
and Jf on it to represent lighthouses. Mark a point B to repre- 
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sent a rock in the offing. Measure the angle LBM. U a ship 8 
is sailing past, prove that she will certainly be out 'of danger from 
the rock if she is steered so that the angle LSM is always less than 
the angle LBM. 

Draw the course of the ship, supposing the angle LSM is con- 
stantly kept at 125^ State your method. 

32. Once in ancient Greek times the problem of making a 
cubical altar of double the volume of an existing cubical altar 
had great importance. Take the edge of the original altar as 
80 cm. and solve it (i) in the Greek fashion by the intersection 
of the eraphs y^ «= Iwx and x^ » 80 v, (ii) by the grai>h y = x^ , 
(inS by logarithms, and (iv) by the solution of the equation x^ =^2 
as follows : — This equation has a root between 1 and 2 ; by putting 
X » 1+ 1/ find from it another having its roots less by 1. By 
putting y B 2/10 find an equation in z. This equation has a root 
between 2 and 3 ; find from it an equation in u with its roots less 
by 2, and soon. 
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1. Name any case you have had of a right-angled triangle 

in which you knew a relation between the three sides. 

If C is the centre of a circle, 
AB a diameter, and MO the ± 
let fall on AB from a point M 
of the circumference, we know 
that Caf2 = CO^ + OM^ (chap. 
XIII, art. 19). Also if C is the 
centre of a circle and 0& is a 
tangent to the circle at G we 
know that 0(? =^ OG^ + GC^ 
(chap. Xni, art. 28). In each 
case what condition must be 
satisfied in order to make such 

a relation true? It is enough 

to know that the triangle is 

right-angled. For suppose ABC a triangle in which B is 




Fig. 1. 




a right angle (Fig. 1). With C as centre draw a circle 
passing through Ay and produce BC to form a diameter 
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BE of this circle ; for such a figure it has been proved that 
AC^ -> AJB^-^BC^. Or, again, with C as centre draw a 
circle through B (Fig. 2), and produce AC to form a dia- 
meter DE of this circle; we know that for this figure 
AO^ = AB^ + BC^ Repeat these two proofa 

Ex. 1. Redraw the triangle ABC on squared paper, and draw the 
squares on AB^ BC, and AC* Count the number of Uttle squares 
contained in each of these three squares, and compare with the 
previous result. 

Ex. 2. With 1cm. or 2 cm. as unit draw a triangle ABChaiviag 
LB = 90% BA^S units, BC = 4 units. Find the length of AC 
by measuring, and also by calculation. (This property of the 
numbers 3, 4, 5 has been known from very early times, and is still 
used by builders to square the foundations of a house.) 



2. Draw on squared paper a triangle J. J^C (Fig. 3) haying 
B = 90°, a » 4, = 3. Draw the squares on the sides of 

the triangle, and count the 
number of unit squares in- 
cluded in each. In the case 
of the square ACDE on h there 
are fractions to take account of. 
Can you avoid the discussion 
of these fractionsby considering 

where B and E lie? ^We go 

from A ioEhj going4 units in 
the direction BA and 3 in the 
direction BC; let us say 4 units 
east and 3 units south. From 
C to 2> is also 4 units east and 
3 south. Prove that 

if B and E are found in this way ACBE is a square. ^As 

ABC and EFA have LB = UF, BC = FA, BA = FE, so 
that the As are congruent and AC = AE, The congruence 
gives also LBCA = LFAE, so that LFAE-\-LJBAC = 
UBCA + UBA C = 90°, leaving LCAE also = 90°. In the 
same way CB = CA and LA,CB = 90°. Thus CD is = and 
II to AE and the figure is a parallelogram. Thus all the sides 
are equal and all <£e angles right. What is the area of 

the square BFHG of Fig. 3? BF is 7 units long and 



B 


c 


A F 
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C 




y 
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Fig. 3. 
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the square contains 49 unit squares. Can you express 

the square on h by means of it? ^We must subtract the 

4 triangular comers, each equal to AABC or six unit 
squares. So that h^ is 49—24 or 25 unitsquare& 



-a+C' 



8. Generalize the preceding discussion. — ^If BC is a units 
long and BA c units, the length of BF is a+c, and the area 
BFHG is (o + cY unit squares. And, the 
area of ABC being ^ac^ we know that 
&2 = (a+c)^— 2ao. Give a diagram 

showing the squares on a, c, and a+c, 
and the rectangle oc. — ^Kg. 4 shows 
that (o+c)^ — 2ao is a^ + c^] which we 
could have found algebraically by multi- 
plying out (a-\-c) X (a-\-c). 

Again, discuss the case of Fig. 5, made 
by drawing lines || to a and c through Fig. 4. 

the comers of the square ACDE. GF 

is a-c units, GFKH is (a - c)^ square units, and ft^ = (a - cf 
-\-2ac. Fig. 6 is composed of the square on a— c, and two 
rectangles each — ac If instead we divide it by the dotted 



ac 


a» 


c» 


ac 



B r A 


a 


t 


>^ 
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C 


X. \ 





<--o-> 



D 
Fio. 5. 




line, it is composed of the squares on a and c. So that 
52 = o2+c2. This also we find by multiplying out (a - c)^. 

4. An ancient Indian geometer, to show how the two 
squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle may be cut 
up and fitted together so as to form the square on the hypo- 
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tenuse, gives such a figure as Fig. 7, and says concisely, 
^Behold!' In modem Europe it is the custom to give 
formal statement and proof. Supply this formal statement 
and proof. 

6. Take any right-angled triangle (Fig. 8) of which AB or 
c is the hypotenuse. Let it move at right angles to the side 





Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 



through a distance c to the position DEF. During the 
motion the side c is continually covering up a new part of the 
paper while the sides a and h are continually uncovering 
parts previously covered. Since the area covered by the 
triangle is always the same, the total area covered up by 
c is equal to the total area uncovered by a and h. Give 
expressions for these areas, first ascertaining the i. distance 
between the two positions of a, and the ± distance between 

the two positions of &. Congruence of As shows the ± 

distance BG to be o^ and the ± distance AH to be h. So that 
side a traces out an area of a^ and side h an area of h^. 
Hence once more we have (P = a^-\-hK 

Find the areas traced out by a and h by considering the ± 
distances (on Fig. 8) between BE and CF and between 
AD and CF. — If CF cuts ABinO the area traced out by 
a is BE X BO, and the area traced out by & is AD x AO* 

Show how to divide the square on c into two rectangles 
equal to a^ and 6^. 

6. Draw a right-angled triangle ABC with the 8 squares 
on its sides, as in Fig. 9. Draw CLM \\ to AD, and join KB 
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and CD. Compare as to area the A KAB and the square 

EACH which have the same base and the same height. In 

the same way compare ACAD and 

rectangle ADML. If AKAB is 

rotated about A in the direction 

of the arrow through a right angle, 

how will it lie? Thus compare 

the areas KACHand ADML, and 

in the same way compare the areas 

BCaF And BEML. 

The discovery of the property 
of a right-angled triangle that the 
square on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two 
sides is ascribed to the Greek yiq, 9. 

philosopher Pythagoras. The proof 

sketched in this article is given by the Greek geometer 
Euclid. 
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7. We have seen that if a A ABC has C a right angle, 
we can draw a circle with centre B and radius BA, produce 
BG to form a diameter DE, 
and produce AG to form a 
chord AF (Fig. 10), and so show 
that b^^AC.CF^DC.CE 
= (C'-a)(c+a)^€^^a^f so that 
c2 — (3^2 ^ 2)2. Suppose now that 
we know that c^ = a* + 6*, but 
do not know whether the angle 
C is right. Make the same 
construction, and see if you 
can tell whether LC is right. 

In this case we do not 

know whether CF (Pig. 10) is 
equal to CA, But we know 
that C4.CF=2)C.CJ57 = (c-a)(c + a) = c2-a2. 




know that d^^a^-^h^, so that CA.CF=b^, 



And 
and 



we 
CF 



= hyOA = h. The chord AF is bisected at Q therefore BO 
is ± to AOF, and the angle C is right. 

So that a triangle in which the square on one side 

s 2 
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is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two 
is a right-angled triangle. 



Determinaiion of right^ingled triangle fratn various 
conditions. 

8. Draw any triangle ABC right-angled at C, and draw 
CD 1 to AB (Fig. 11). Suppose BG to be of length a 

centimetres, and so on^ as 
marked in the figure. 
How many of these lengths 
do you need to know to 
fix the triangle in size and 
shape? Will one length 
do, for example a ? — One 
length is not enough, for 
we can make any number 
of different triangles all of 
which have the side a of the given length ; and so for any 

other single length. Will two lengths do ? They do 

in some cases at least, for example a and h. In how 

many ways can you choose two quantities from the five 
a, 6, p, m, n? — ^The number of ways is 5x44-2 or 10. 
Justify tills formula 5x44-2. Try all these 10 ways. 

9. When the two given sides are a and h, orp and n, or 
p and m, the method of drawing the triangle is obvious. 
When a and m are given how do you proceed ? — ^We lay 
down BC of the given length a cm. And D is on the locus 
of points at which CB subtends a right angle, that is, on 
the circle on CB as diameter ; JD is idso at distance m cm. 
from B. The intersection of the loci fixes its position. CA 
drawn ± to BC cuts BD produced in A. Name the 
similar cases given by other pairs of the quantities a, h, p, 

m, n. Similar cases are given by the pairs a, p; 6, n ; 

h,p. 

What cases remain to discuss? — The remaining cases 
are a, n ; &, m; m, ft. When m and n are given we lay 
down ADB, and C is given as the intersection of the Jl At I) 
and the circle on AB as diameter. 
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10. There remains to discuss the case in which a and n 
are given ; or the cato in which b and m are given ; the two 
being essentially the same. 

Suppose a = 10-1 and n = 3'2. Lay down BC and iSind 

the triangle by trial. ^We erect a 1 to 50 at C (Fig. 12), 

and take A in suc- 
cession at various 
points on the JL. We 
join AB and let fall 
a ± CD from G. As 
A moves away from 
C the length AD in- 
creases ; and when 

AD = 3-2 cm. 
we have the triangle 
required. Bepeat 

this with the help of 
tracing-paper. 

What is the locus 
of D ? How can you 
simplify the preced- 
ing method by the 

help of this locus? And how by the help of this locus 
along with tracing-paper? 

Again, begin by Laying down AD = 8*2 cm. — ^We erect a 
± at D (Fig. 13) and take C at various points on it in 





succession. We draw CB L to CA meeting AD produced 
in B, As C moves away from D CB increases in length. 
The position that makes CB = 10*1 cm. gives the triangle we 
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want Take in a great number of positions. In each 

ease produce BCf and draw the curve that all these positions 
ofBCioneiL 

B^gin again with AD^ and find the triangle ABC by the 
help of tracing-paper. 

IL Can 70U9 by considering similar triangleB or the 
rectangle property of a circle, give a relation between a, n, 
and any third length about our right-angled triangle ABC 
(Pig. 11)? — ^The triangles BCD and BAC are similar, so 

that - = The circle about ADC has its centre on 

m a 

AC, so that BC is a tangent and a^ = m (nt +n). Give 

n its value 3*2, draw the graph of fn(in+B'2), and so find 

the value of m that makes this expression equal to a^, that 

is, » 102. Use this value of m along with n = 3*2 to draw 

the triangle, and measure a on the triangle. Also use this 

value of m along with a = 10*1 to draw the triangle and 

measure n. 

Multiply out (ni + 1*6)2. it is m^ + 3*2 w + 2*56. If 

you denote nt + l*6 by a?, can you give an equation for x 

corresponding to the equation w(w + 3*2)=102 form? 

Since x^ = w^ + 3*2 m + 2*66, we know that x^ = 102 + 2*56 

=s 105. Now calculate x and w. Logarithm tables 

give logl05 = 2-0212, so that logo; = 1*0106, and a? = 
10*2. Hence wt + l*6=10*2 and m = 8*6. 

Calculate m for right-angled triangles that have 

i a = 14*2, w = 4*7 ; 
ii a = 12*0, n = 6*8 ; 
iii a = 13*8, n = 10*0 ; 

draw the triangles and measure a on each. Is the triangle 
always possible whatever values of a and n are given? 

12. We have seen how the value of m may be calculated 
from the equation m^-\-S'2m = 102. Of course m can only 
be calculated from m^ + mn = a^ when n and a are given 
numerical value& But possibly you can put the relation in 
such a form as to indicate how the calculation is to be carried 
out when n and a have numerical values. Put x for 
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w + 75* Then a^ = w2 + wn+ -j, so that a^ = a^+'j- or 
J 4 4 

When :«; has been calculated, m is given by 



'-V»"4 



w 



n 



ic— s"' ^r> without mention of a?, we can give m by 






w= . /a*+ -r-|- 



Use the formula just given to calculate m when a » 
48*28 and n » 19*62. 

log a = 1*6868 
loga2 = 3*2726 a^ = 1878 

1 = 9.81 
log| = 0^9917 
\og% = 1-9884 ^ « 96-25 

4 4 

a2 + ^ = 1969 
4 

log(a^+j)= 8*2942 

log Ja^+ J = 1-6471 ^a2+ ^ = 44*87 
m = 44*87-9*81 = 34*56 

18. By the help of the theorem of Pythagoras show 
how from two lines a and ^ units long to draw another 

a^-^-j units long. Take a « 48*28 and w« 19-62 



7 
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and use 2 miUimetres as unit. — ^We draw at right angles 
PQ^a,Bnd PB^^(Pig.U). Then QS^^^a^^^ sothat 
QR is the line required. 
Show how, knowing a and n, to draw a line of length 

a*+ -J — 2 • — ^In Pig. 14, with centre B and radius 

BPf draw a circle cutting BQ in 5. QSIb the length m. 
Does this suggest a means of finding m from given values 
of a and n without any cfdculation at 
Q all? — Draw a circle of diameter n 

units. Draw a tangent PQ of length 
a units (Fig. 14), and draw through Q 
the diameter QSRT. Then 

QP^ = Q8.QT or a^ = ««(««+«), 
so that Qfi^ is the length m that satisfies 
the equation a^ = nt (m + n). 

14. To sum up, we have seen that a 
right-angled triangle is determined by 
any two of the five lengths a, h, p, 
m, n ; and we have seen how in each 
case the triangle can be actufdly 
made. 

Quadratic Equations, 

16. We have seen that in^ + 3*2fn « 102 if nt = 8*6, or 
in other words m* + 8-2ni-102 = if m-8-6 = 0. Now 

subtract m times m — 8*6 from m^ + 3*2 w — 102. ^There 

remains 11*8 ni— 102. Now subtract 11*8 times w— 8*6 

from 11*8 w— 102. — ^There remains —0-6, or, to the degree 
of accuracy we are working to, there remains nothing. ThuB 
(m + 11-8) X (w-8-6) = w2 + 3-2w-102. 

Calculate the values of y = w2 + 3'2w— 102 for w = 0, 4, 
8, 12, 16^ 20, and draw the graph of y from ni = to 
m = 20. ^The values are 

w« 0, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 

y^ -102, -73, -12, 80, 205, 362. 
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Calculate also the values of £r = (tn + 11*8) (m— 8*6) for 

the same values of m. For m = 12, 16, 20, ihe values are 

£r s 81, 206, 363, the differences i^om the corresponding 
values of y being about what we should expect from the 
roughness of our approximations. For the other values of m 
one of the factors is negative, thus when m « 0, e ^ (11*8) 
x(-8-6). 

We saw some time ago (chap. YI, art 16) the meaning of 
a negative sum of money. To have — 5 shillings meant to 
have a debt of 5 shillings. If a boy has 3 sums of —6 

shillings, what is the totd sum he has? ^He owes 3 sums 

of 5 shillings, that is, 3x5 shillings; that is, he has 
-^3 X 6 shillings. So that in this case 3 x (—5) 

is - (3 X 6). Let us assume that (11 -8) x (-8-6) = - 
(11*8 x8'6), and generally that ax (—6) or (— a)x6 is 
— (a X &) ; let us go on this assumption until it lands us in 
an absurdity or contradiction. If it never brings us to this 
pass we shall go for ever on this assumption. 

16. With this assumption calculate the values of z for 
w«0, 4, 8. — ^They are 11-8 x (-8-6) or -101, 15-8 x 
(-4-6) or —73, 19*8 x (-0-6) or -12 ; the differences from 
the values of y being again accountable by the roughness of 
our approximations. So far then the assimiption is 

justified. 

Now calculate the values of e or (w+ll'8)(ni— 8*6) for 
some negative values of ni, namely, —4, —8, —12, —16, 

-20. ^When ni « -4, ^er = 7-8 x (-12-6) = -98 ; when 

n» = -8, £r = 3'8x(-16-6) =-63; when w=-12, ^er = 
(— 0*2) x(— 20*6), an expression for which we have no 
meaning. Work on the assumption that ( — a) X ( — &) 

= a X 6, until you find it leads you astray. — ^With this 
assumption, for m = —12 we have £r = 4 ; for w = — 16 ^er is 
(-4.2)x(-24-6) or 103; form = -20 z = (-82) x (-28-6) 
= 235. 

Ex. 3. Tou know that when a, b, c, d are positiye numbers 
(a + h){c+d) = cie+€id-\-hc+hd, and that this relation can be 
illustrated oy dividing up a rectangle measuring a + b by c + d. 
Give b and d negative values, see what becomes of this relation on 
our assumption about the product of negative quantities, and 
whether it can be illustrated by a rectangle. 
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17. Now calculate the values of y <» w^ + 3*2 m — 102 for 
in=-4, -8, -12, -16, -20.— When w = -4, yifl(-4) 
x(-4) + 3-2x(-4)-102 or 16-13-102 or -99; and so 
for the others, the result bemg 

w « 4, « 8, -12, -16, -20, 
y -99, -64, 4, 103, 234, 

and agreeing closely with the values of e. 

Use these values to continue the graph of y so as to 
show it from m « —20 to w = 20. Bead off from the 

graph values of m for which y = 0. They are w = 8*6 and 

m « —11*8. The first is the root we had before of the 

equation w2 + 3*2w— 102 = 0. The other, the negative 
value of m, is meaningless for the original problem in which 
m was the length of a line. The same equation nught 
turn up in some other connexion in which a negative root 
might have meaning. 

Gould you have obtained these two roots otherwise than 
from the graph? — ^Take the expression m*^ + 3'2 w— 102 in 
the form (»» + 11*8) (w— 8*6). This will be zero if either 
factor is zero, that is, if m = S*^ or if w = —11*8. 

Ex. 4. You have frequently used the graph of a^ for positive values 
of X, By the aid of the assumption that r-a)x(-2))Ba& draw 
the graph of x^ for negative as well as positive values of x. 

In the case of sums of money, by attaching a meaning to 
negative sums we extended the applicability of a formula, 
and so attained some economy of writing ; with practice this 
economy becomes an economy of thought also. Here again 
certain assumptions about negative quantities enable us to 
treat m2 + 3-2m-102 and (m X 11-8) (m- 8-6) as equiva- 
lent for all values of m. In these and other cases of exten- 
sion of meaning our ultimate justification is the economy of 
thought that results. 

18. Return again to the original calculation ^ of the root of 
the equation ^^ + 3*2 w = 102 and repeat it, remembering 

that ( - a) X ( - &) = ab. We found that (m + 1 -6)2 = 102 

+ 1-62 = 106, and that 106 = (10-2)2. But since (-10-2) 
x(-10-2) = 10-2X 10-2, we know that (-102)2 « io6. 
Hence the equation (m + 1 '6)2 = 106 is satisfied by making 

* Page 262. 
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either w-fl*6 = 10*2 or w-f 16 « -10-2, which give the 
two values m = 8*6 and m = — 11*8. 

Generalize this for the case w^+ww— a^ = 0. ^We have 

(w+w/2)2 « a^+nY4, and since a^ + n^^: is equal to 



and also to (- V'^ + n^/I) x (- ^^c^Tf^X 

we can satisfy the equation by making m + t^/2 equal to 



either v^a^+^V^ or -^a^+wV^, 

that is, by making m equal to either 

Va^-^n^l^-nl^ or - /a2+wVi-n/2. 

19. Solve the equations : 

a;2-3-2:r-102 = 0, 
i»2 + 3-2a; + 102 = 0, 
a;2-3-2a;-hl02 = 0, 
ic2 + 3-2^ + 10 = 0, 
a;2 4-3-2a;- 10= 0, 
x^^^'2x +1 = 0, 
x^-S'2x -1=0, 

giving in each case as many values of rr as you can ; and in 
any case when you can find no value of x, explain where the 
method breaks down. In any case where you can find no 
root, draw the graph of the expression, and see if the graph 
also fails to give a root. 

What is the distinguishing feature of the equations among 
the above seven that have no root ? — When the last term 
of the equation is positive and greater than 1*6^, there is no 
root. Find generally when the equation x^+ax+h^O 

has roots. ^We find that {x + a/2)^ = a74 - h. If a^i - h 

is positive so that we can find its square root, we shall get 
roots of the equation. But if h is greater than ay4, ayi — b 
is negative and has no square root, and there is no root of 
the equation. 
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Odkulatum ofrighUmgkd triangle from various data. 

20. We have seen that a right-angled triangle is fixed in 
shape and size by any two of the lengths a, h, p, m, n of 
Fig. 11 on p. 260. Incidentally we have seen how m may 
be calculated from given values of n and a. Show how m 

having been calculated, b sndp may also be calculated. ^They 

are given by b^ ^ n (n + m) and p^ = mn. Calculate 

them for a = lO'l and n = 3*2, and compare with the result 
of drawing and measuring. 

21. In Fig. 11 how many right-angled triangles are 
there? Write down the relation between the three sides 
of each in terms of a, b, p, m, n. Through how many 
points can a circle be drawn? From the four poin^ 
Ay Bf Cf B, choose three in all possible ways to draw a 
circle through, and in each case write down the relation 
among a, b, p, m, n that the rectangle property of a circle 
gives. The six relations are 

i (w+fiV^^ a2-f.62. 

ii a^ =i)2-f-w*; 

iii b^ ^p^-\-n^; 



IV 


p^ ^ mn; 


V 


a^ = w(w-hw); 


vi 


fe2 « n(m+n). 



The triangle being fixed by any two of these lengths, it 
may be possible to calculate the remaining three in terms 
of those two. We have seen how to calculate m, p, b in. 
terms of n and a. See if, by means of the six relations 
above, any other pair can be made to serve instead of n and a. 

22. The calculation of m, 6, p from n and a was made 
from the equations v, vi, iv. The lengths being determined 
in this way, the equations i, ii, iii must also be true. Can 
you prove that any quantities a, b^p, m, n that satisfy iv, v, vi, 

will also satisfy i, ii, iii ? The equations v and vi give 

a^^h^ ^m(m-\-n)'\'n(m + n)=^{m'^nY] ivandvgive a* = 
m^-k-mn = m^-k-p^ ; iv and vi give b^ = n^-^-mn = n^-^-pK 

Can the truth of any three of the six equations be deduced 
from the truth of the other three ? It can in some cases. 
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but not in all. For instance, suppose equations ii, iv, y 
true. These do not contain h, and so, clearly, cannot give 
us an equation that does contain b. Are the equa- 

tions ii, iy, y independent, or can one of them be deduced 
from the others? — ^We haye seen that ii follows from 
iy and y, and in fact any one of the three follows from the 
other two. 

Verify that any three independent equations from the six 
(that is, three such that one of them does not follow from 
the other two) are sufficient to establish the whole six. 

28. Two lengths being enough to fix the triangle in shape 
and size, how many data do we need to fix it in shape alone ? 

Will one length do ? ^A length will not do, but the ratio 

of two lengths will. How many ratios do the fiye 

quantities a, 6, Pt w, n giye. — ^We may choose any one of 
the fiye for denominator, and each denominator has the other 
four quantities for possible numerators, so that theie are 
twenty ratios. 

Ex. 5. Draw four right-angled triangles whose shapes are fixed by 

£ = 0-5; ^ = 3; ^ = 23; ?5 = L 
a n n n 

Express the other ratios in terms of- . — By diyiding 

eyery term in each of the equations i-yi by a^ we haye 

equations that giye -,—»-. The ratio — is the re- 

ciprocal of , and we get - , — j — by multiplying 

- > - J — by — And so for any other denominator. 
a a a '^ m ^ 

Ex. 6. Give all the other ratios when ^^ = 0'5. 

a 

Ex. 7. A right-angled triangle ABC is made from an equilateral 
triangle ABB by drawing £ C ± to AD, Calculate the ratios 

AC BC. BC BA AC AB «ru ^ • .i. • * u i 
AB' AB' AC' AC' BC' BC' What is the size of each angle 

of the triangle ABC ? 
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Ex. 8. A light-aDgled triangle ABC is made by cutting a square 
ACBD along a diagonal. Calculate the angles of the triangle, and 
the six ratios of its sides. 

24. Can you express the ratio - in terms of an angle ? — 
It is called sin B (chap. IX, art. 32). Can you express 

any other ratios in terms of ^? - is cobjB, and ^ is 
tmB (chap. XI, arts. 10, 13). 

The triangle is fixed in shape by the one ratio - or sinjS. 

So cos ^ and tan B are also fixed. Can you express them in 
terms of sin B ? — The relation j}^ + w^ = a* gives 

(|/+ & ^ 1' ^^ (sinBfHoosBf = 1, 
which expresses cos ^ in terms of sin B. It gives also 

or (tan5)«= ^^^^^^• 



l-(sinjl?)2 

For shortness of writing it is usual to write sin^^ instead 
of sin JS X sin jB, or (sin Bff and so with the other ratios ; 
so that the relations given are written : — 

cos2jB= l-sin2jB; 

sin2.B 



tan^JB 



l-sin2^* 



Ex. 9. Express sin B and tan B in terms of cos B^ and sin B and 
cos B in terms of tan B, 

Ex. 10. Look up the tables for sin 40'', and use the expressions 
just given to calculate cos40*' and tan 40°, and compare with the 
values given by the tables. Further check all three ratios by 
drawing a triangle with angles of 9(f and 40**, measuring its sides, 
and calculating the ratios. 

25. Suppose you are asked to make a right-angled triangle 
with a perimeter of 30 cm., that is, with the sum of its three 
sides 30 cm. in length. How will you do it, and how far is 
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its form at your disposal? ^Draw two lines OX and CT at 

right angles. Make a loop of thread measuring 30 cm. round. 
Drive in a pin at C, and another at some point A of CX. 
Put the loop over these two pins, and stretch the loop to the 
furthest point on CY that it will reach. Many triangles are 
possible, for A may be taken on CX anywhere less than 
15 cm. from C. State the condition that the perimeter 
is 30cm. in terms of ayb,m,n,p. It is a + 6 + w + ««30. 

Suppose the triangle is to have a perimeter of 30 cm. and 

an area of 20 sq. cm. ^By means of the loop of thread we 

can find the length of GB for any position of A, and calcu- 
late the area. We draw a graph giving the area as a function 
of the length CAf and read off a value of CA that makes the 
area 20 sq. cm. 

Another way of finding the triangle of given area and 
perimeter is to take any value of CA, to find the correspond- 
ing value of CB that gives the triangle the required area, 
and to measure the perimeter of the resulting triangle. We 
thus get a graph of the perimeter as a function of CA, and 
from the graph we read ofP the value of CA that gives the 
required perimeter. 

State in terms of a, &, m, n, p the conditions that the peri- 
meter is to be 30 cm. and the area 20 sq. em. ^They are 

a + 6+m4-« = 30 and a&/2 = 20. 

26. How would you, without any geometrical construc- 
tion, calculate a, &, m, % p for the triangle that has 
a + 6 + tw + w = 30 and ah/2 = 20? It will be well by 
means of the relations that always hold among a, &, m, n, p, 
to get rid of some of these quantities. Try getting rid of 
m and n, — ^We know that {m + n)^ = a^ + Jr, and the peri- 
meter condition a + 5 + m + n = 30 gives 

(w+w)2:=(30-a-&)2, 

so that (30--a-5)2 = a2 + 62, 

Can you now, without further regard for i», n, p, find from 
the relations ah = 40 and (30— a— &)^ ssa^ + ftz what values 
a and h must have ? — ^We could take any value for a, calcu- 
late from ah = 40 the corresponding value of h, and repeat 
for a number of values of a. We could then calculate the 
value of (30 — a — &) - — a^ — 6^ for each pair of values of a and 
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h, aad show this quantity also in a graph as a function of a. 
A value of a that makes this expression (SO—a—hf—a^— h^ 
equal to gives a triangle for which a-^-h + m-^n = 30 and 
db/2 « 20. 

You could also take any value of a, and calculate from 
(30— a— &)2 ss a^+&2 jjj^^ corresponding value of 6. You 
could then calculate ah—iO for each pair of values, and draw 
the graph of a&— 40 as a function of a. A value of a that 
makes a&— 40 = gives the triangle we seek. 

Having in either way found a, how do you calculate the 

remaining quantities 6, w, n, p ? The equation aft — 40 « 

gives 6. Then a + &+w+n = 30 gives m+». Then 
|) = a6/(in+»), m^^a^— j>*, n^^i^^p^ give p^n^n. 

27. From the equation (30 - a - b)^ ^a^^h^^O calculate 

b when a = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, .... ^When a — 2 the equation 

is (28-6)2-4-&2-0. We multiply out (28-6f and 
get 784-56& + &^ so that the equation is 780-56&»0; 
and & is = 780/56, that is, » 13*9. When a » 4, the equa- 
tion is (26-6)2-16-&2 == 0; it simplifies to 660 = 525 
and gives &= 12*7. Similarly for other values of a. Can 

you, without giving a a numerical value, simplify the equa- 
tion (30— a— 6)2— a^— 6^ = 0, so that the one simplification 
will be available for all numerical values of a ? (30 — o — &)^ 
multiplied out is 900-60a-606 + a2 + 62 + 2a&, so that 
the equationis 900-60 a-605 + 2o6 = 0. This isequiva- 
lentto 605-2a6«900-60a, and to 

900-60a 
^^ 60-2a • 

Using the relation in this last form we can substitute any 
value of a and at once easily calculate the corresponding 
value of b. 

Can you, from the equations a + 5 + t» + n»30 an4 

ab » 40, calculate a and b without the help of graphs? 

We have seen that these equations can be put in the form 

^ 900-60 a , ^ 40 
60— 2 a a 

Each of these equations gives b when we know a; and 
when a has the right value the two equations give the same 
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value of h. Let us find what value of a will make the two 
equations give the same value of h. Let us find a value of 
a that makes 

900-60a 40, 
60-2a " a' 
or that makes (900 - 60 a) a = (60 - 2 a) 40 ; or that makes 
900a~60a2 = 2400- 80a; or 60a2-980a + 2400 = 0; or 
a^— ^a+40 = 0. We now have the quadratic equation in 
its simplest form, and we proceed to solve it in the usual 
way. 

a2-^a+(^)2-(^)2-40 
- 66-69-40 
= 26-69 
(a-8-167)2 = (5-166)2 
so that a-8167 = +5-166 or =-5-166 
and a = 8167 + 5- 166 = 13-333, 

or - 8-167-5-166 = 8-001. 

Take 13*33 and 3 as approximate values for a, show that 
for each of these values the two equations for h give the 
same value for h, and find what this value is. 

Tabulate all the solutions you have found for a right angled 
A that has a perimeter of 30 cm. and an area of 20 sq. cm. 

28. Of the following data for making six right-angled 
triangles, determine in each case whether the triangle can 
be made, and whether the number of solutions is definite. 
When there are an indefinite number of solutions, explain 
why the two data are not enough to fix the triangle ; when 
the number of solutions is definite, find the number of 
solutions ; and when the number is 0, explain what difficulty 
occurs in the attempt to find a triangle that satisfies the 
conditions : 

1. a+6 + w» + w = 30, a+&=17. 

2. ah = 40, 900-60 (a + &) + 2a6 = 0. 

3. a + 6+w+w = 30, 900-60(a+&) + 2a6 = 0. 

4. a + 6+w+w = 30, afe = 100. 

5. a-^h + m+n = SO, a ^ h. 

6. ah = 40, a = h. 

MAIR T 
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We conclude that any two independent conditions fix 
a right-angled triangle, that each condition may give the 
value of one of the quantities a, h, m, n, p, or may give 
a relation among these quantities. 



Exercises. 

11. It is required to mark out with tape on a plot of grass 
a rectangle of 26 yards by 12 yards. What ought the length of its 
di^nal to be to the nearest foot ? 

Explain how a knowledge of this length would help you to lay 
out the rectangle truly, and state the geometrical proposition of 
which you have made use. 

12. Draw a triangle ABC, having LA a right angle, L3 35^ and 

AB 12 centimetres long. Bisect 
BC at D and join AD. Measure 
the length of AC, and calculate 
the lengths of all the other lines 
and the sizes of all the other 
angles in the figure. 

13. The frame represented in 
the rough sketch in Fig. 15 
supports a table ; ABCD is a 
square 12 inches in the side, and 
each prolongation AK^ BL, CM, 
DN of a side is 3 inches ; the 
legs are at K, L, M, N, and the 
comers of the table are at the 
same points. What is the shape 
of the table, and what are its 
dimensions to the nearest tenth 
of an inch ? Justify your statement. 

14. With your protractor make an angle of 38°, and find by 
drawing the sine and cosine of the angle. 

Che(£ your results by calculating from them 8in2 38** + cos238*. 

16. Figs. 16 and 17 are two different arrangements of five 
pieces of cardboard (four congruent triangles and a square). Show 
that Fig. 17 has the form of two squares placed side by side. 

Hence or otherwise show how two squares may be joined 
together, and the resulting figure cut up and re-joined into a single 
square. What kind of triangle do the sides of the three squares 
form ? Justify your answer. 




Fig 
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16. Draw two circles in contact and a common tangent (not 
the one at the point of contact of the two circles). Draw three 
more figures, varying the radii. On each figure measure in centi- 




Fia. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



metres the radii R and r of the touching circles, and the common 
tangent T, Make a table like the following, filling the first three 
columns from your measurements and ciuculating the last two 
columns from them. 





R 


r 


T 


Area of 
square on T 


Area of 
rectangle 4JBr 


Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 













What inference can you draw from the last two columns of your 
table ? Attempt to justify it geometrically. 

17. Two ships A and B were steaming at 12 and 18 knots respec- 
tively, A going due east and B due north. B crossed ul's direction 
east of A, and ten minutes afterwards A crossed the track of B^ 
south of B, If D represent the distance in nautical miles between 
the ships at m minutes after the first event (m being less than 10) 
prove that 

13Z>2 = 36 + (l-3w-4)2. 

For what value of m is (l'3m - 4)2 zero ? Is it ever negative ? 
For what value of m is 36 + (l'3m-4)2 least, and what is this 
value ? What is then the length of D ? 

Make a diagram to a scale of 2 inches to a nautical mile, showing 
the positions of the ships at the moment B crossed ul's direction 
and at intervals of 1 minute thereafter up to 10 minutes. Measure 
the distances and plot them on squared paper, representing 

T 2 



^ 
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1 minute by 1 inch and 1 nautical mile by 2 inches. From this 
find by inspection the time at which the ships were nearest to one 
another, and their distance apart at that time, and compare with 
your previous results. 

A knot is a speed of one nautical mile per hom-. 

18. Make a A having angles of oO"* and 90**. From it measure 
the sine, cosine, and tangent of 50^ 

Draw any right-angl^ triangle ABC right-angled at C, and 
express the sine, cosine, and ttmgent of B in terms of the sides 
a, 0, c. From known relations between a, &, c express sin B and 
cos B in terms of tan B, In the case oi B ^W" verify these 
relations from the values found above. 

19. Make an angle whose .tangent is 0*462. Calculate the sine 
and cosine, and check your results by measurement of your figure. 

20. A litre measure is 14*2 cm. high. What must be the height 
(to the nearest millimetre) of a hsJf-litre measure of the same 
shape? Among measures of the same shape the volume varies 
as tne cube of the height. 

21. A projectile whose weight is w pounds and diameter d inches 
strikes a wrought-iron plate when moving at the rate of v feet per 
second. Assuming that the penetration p (in inches) is given by 
the formula 

find the penetration when d = 13*5, tv = 1250, and v ^ 2016. 

22. A water main is 2 feet in diameter. How many gallons are 
contained in 1 mile of it ? And at how many miles per hour must 
the water flow in it to supply a population of 63,000 with 38 gallons 
per head in 12 hours ? (1 cubic foot = 62 gallons. The area of 
a circle is 0*79 times the square of the diameter.) 

23. Along a line AXB of indefinite length set off -4^ «= 8 cm., 
XB « 4 cm., and describe a circle with AB as diameter, naming 
the centre 0. Draw CXD at right angles to AB, cutting the circle 
at C and D. Calculate the lengths of OC and OX, and show that 
XC = V 32 cm. Use your figure to find to the nearest tenth the 
(Square root of 32. 

If the length of AX be denoted by a and of XB by &, state in 
its simplest form the value of XC, justifying your statement by 
geometrical reasoning. 

24. The volume of a sphere varies as the cube of its radius. If 
the mass of Saturn is 1/3502 that of the Sun, and its density 0*52 
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that of the Sun, find the diameter of Saturn (supposed spherical), 
that of the Sun being 866,400 miles. 

25. The law for the growth of an electric current in a circuit 
when the voltage rises suddenly to a value Via given by 

where C is the current in amperes, t the time in seconds, and 
F, jB, L are certain constants. Take V = 100, JB = 5, L = 0*05, 
and draw a curve showing the connexion between C and t for 
values of t ranging from to 0*05. Take e = 2*718. 

26. The safe width of a dam at a depth of x feet below the 

water level is a / ^ — ryrjr^ c- feet. How wide should a dam be 

'V 9 + (0-03xar) 

at a depth of 25 feet below the water level ? 
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CALCULATION OP A TRIANGLE 

1. We have seen (chap. V) that a triangle is determined 
by any three of the six quantities a, h, c, A, BfC; except 
the three angles. We have seen that the sum of the three 
angles is always 180°, so that a knowledge of two angles is 
as good as a knowledge of three ; the three amount only to 
two independent conditions. So that we may say that any 
three independent quantities of the six a, b, Cy A, B^ C> fix 
the triangle. 

We have seen (chap. XV) for a right-angled triangle that 

any set of data that enable 
C us to draw the triangle 

enable us also to calculate 
the triangle. Is this true 
of all triangles ? 

2. Let us suppose we 
know a side a and two 
angles A and J^ of the tri- 
angle ABC (Fig. 1). Draw 
the i. p. Suppose the 
lengths of the various lines 
of the figures to be given 
in centimetres or any other unit by the numbers a, &, 
w, »i^ jp, as shown in the figure. Write down all the 
relations you know among a, h, p^ m, n, A, B, and see if 
you can by means of them calculate the parts h, Cj C, m, 
w, p, from the known parts a, -4, B. — First, we know 

G = 180-^--B. Then cos JB « - and sin JB = ^ give 

a a 
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m and^. Knowing jp we get h from - = sin^i and n from 

- = QoaA. Finally, c = m'\-n gives c. 

Ex. 1. Carry out these calculations for the case a = 14'72, 
ul = 58*4, B = 46*3, the length being in centimetres and the angles 
in degrees. Check your results by drawing and measuring. 

3. In general we do not want m, n, jp, but only &, c, 0. 
Can you rearrange the equations found so as to give h 
and c without mention of i«, w, p ? ^These equations give 

6 = -v^ and » = asm 5, so that h = — ; — t-. For c 
sm-d sm-d 

we have c = m+n, m = acosJ9, n » hco&A, so that 
c = a cos B'\-b cos J.. If you wanted c without calcu- 
lating b, can you express c in terms of a, A, B ? ^Putting 

asin5 - , v, « . asinJBcosui 

—. — T for we have c = a cos jB + ; — 5 

sin A sm ^ 

sin -4 cos 5 + cos -4. sin JB 

or c = a X ; — 3 

sin J. 

This expression for c is heavy to use in calculation. Can 
you find a better? Try the relations that would result 

from dropping a -L from A or B instead of from C. ^The 

i. let fall from B is equal to a sin C, and also to c sin A, so 

that c = — : — 7- , C being known at once from C = 180— 
sin A ^ 

A—B. The ± let fall from A gives c = — ; — =- , not so 

'^ smJB 

good because h is not among the original data. 

Use these relations, which may be written in the form 

a b c_ 

sin-4. "" sinjB " sinC7' 
to find b and c when a « 14-72, A « 58-4, B = 46-3. — 
Looking out sin 58*4 and sin 46*3 in the tables we get 
14*72x0*7230 
0*8517 ' 
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which we may simply multiply and divide out, or we may 
use logarithms, thus : 

log 14-72 « 1-1679 

log 0-7230 = 0-8591-1 



log 
log 



0-8517 



1-0270 
0-9308-1 



b = 12-49. 



1-0967, 
And so for c. 

In this work you have looked up two entries for each 
angle, namely for B 

sin 46-8 =07230 

log 0-7230 = 0-8591-1. 
But in another place the tables give the logarithm of sin 
46-3 as a single entry. This is the table called, not very 
appropriately, logarithmic sines.' The actual entry is 

log sin46-3 = 9-8591, 
which is greater by 10 than the value already found. To 
enter 0-8591 — 1 would make the table clumsy ; for compact- 
ness the logarithm of every sine, cosine, and tangent is 
shown in the table with 10 added. 

4. To survey a piece of land two points A and B 500 




metres apart are taken; and to fix a point C the angles 
CAB « 19°-5 and CBA = 123° are measured (Fig. 2). Cal- 
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culate the distances of from A and B, — -Since A-\-B+C 
= 180°, C = 37°-5. The relation a/sin A « c/sin C gives 
(in metres) a « 500 sin 19°-5/sin 37°-5 = 274. The angle B 
is obtuse, and we have no meaning for the sine of an obtuse 
angle ; but if we draw AD X to CB produced, we have 
-42) = c sin ABB and also = b sin C. The angle ABB = 180° 
--B=57°, so that 6 = 500sin577sin37°-5 = d89. 
You had for Fig. 1 the relation c = a cosjB + ^cosJ.. 

What corresponding relation is there for Fig. 2? Draw 

CF ± to AB produced. Then & cos J. is AF. We have no 
meaning for cos B, since B is obtuse, but a cos CBF is BF. 
So that c = 6cosui — acos CBF. 



5. The meaning of sine and cosine can be extended to 
cover obtuse angles. Let OX and OY be two lines at right 
angles (Fig. 3). Let us agree to consider all lengths measured 
along OX or parallel to OX 
positive, and all lengths Y 

measured along or parallel 
to the opposite direction 
OX^ negative. In the same 
way all lengths in the di- 
rection OY are to be con- 
sidered positive and all in 
the reverse direction OY^ 
negative. Let a line OP 
lie at first along OX and 
then turn in the direction 
of OY through an angle of 
19°-5. Draw PM 1 to 
OX. The sine of 19°-5 is 
MP/OP, and the cosine of 

19°'5 is OM/OP, OM and MP being positive because they 
lie in the directions OX and OY. Use this to find sin 19°'5 
and cosl9°*5, and compare with the values given in the 
tables. 

So far our definitions agree with the former ones. Now 
let OP turn from OX through 123° to OP', and draw P'M' 
1 to X'OX. M!P' is still positive, but OM' is negative as 
it lies in the negative direction OX'^ Draw the figure 
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makiiig OP' = 10 cm., and measare OM' and J!^P\ Still 
taking as our definitions 

sin 123° « M'F'IOP', cos 123° = OM'/OP% 

give their yalue& ^P'JfcPis8"4cm. and OJITis 5'4cm.,so that 

sin 123° = 8-4/10 = 0-84 and cos 123° - -5-4/10 = -0-54. 

How will you find cos 123° from the tables? The tables 

give angles from 0° to 90°. The angle P'OJT is 180°- 123° 
— 57°. The cosine of an acute angle is positive, and cos 
67° is simply the length OJT divided by the length OP", 
without regard to the fact that OJIT is negative. Cos 57° is 
5-4/10 or 0"54, by measurement ; or more accurately from 
the tables, cos 57° - 0-5446. Thus cos 123° = -0-5446. 

6. In view of these extended definitions, see what cor- 
responds for an obtuse-angled triangle (Fig. 2) to the relations 
a/sin A = 6/sin B = c/sin and c = a cos J5+ 6 cos -4. for 

an acute-angled triangle. Sin B is CF/CB, and is positive, 

so that a sin B = CF ^ h sin A. Also AD is = c sin B and 
is also = h sin C, so that the relation a/sin A = h/sia B 
= c/sin C is true for this triangle also. Cos jB, however, is 
negative, and is =—BF/a, so that BF = —acoaB. Thus 
c = AF— BF = 6 cos -4 + a cos -B, the same relation as before. 

Our extended definitions thus prove convenient. It saves 
space in the memory, or in the notebook, to be able to use 
the old formulas instead of keeping a second set. 

Ex. 2. Draw a few triangles and measure their sides and angles, 
a, bf c being the lengths of the sides of a triangle in centimetres, 
and Aj B, C the values of the angles in degrees, calculate and 

compare -^j ;b> q ^^^ ®*^h triangle. 

Calculate the angles and sides of one of the right-angled triangles 
made by cutting in half an equilateral triangle 10 cm. in the side, 

and compare jj ^^ 7r ^^ the same for the triangle made by 

cutting a square 10 cm. in the side along a diagonal. 
Are the sides of a triangle proportional to the opposite angles ? 

7. In the case of triangles fixed by two sides and an 
angle, what classes are to be distinguished (chap. V) ? Given 
a, 6, A, how will you calculate B, Cf c? ^The equation 



in degrees 


in degrees 


/ 15-9 . 
1 164-1 . 


. . 144-1 


. . impossible 


r 80-4 . 
1 149-6 . 


. . 129-6 


. . 10-4 


90-0 . 


. . 70-0 


impossible 


. impossible 
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a/sin A = ft/sin B gives B. Then ^ +5+ C = 180*^ gives (7, 
and c/sin G = aj%mA gives c. 

Draw the triangle for the four cases a ^ 12'48, 6*76, 8*42, 
2*84, all four cases having A =^ 20 and h » 10. Then calcu- 
late the triangle for each case. Bemembering that every 

value of sin B that gives an acute angle for the value of B 
gives also an obtuse angle, we have the following results : 



in cm. 
12*48 . . . 

6*76 . . . 

3*42 . . . 

2*84 .... 

In the case when B » 164*1, the sum of A and B is greater 
than 180, so that (7 is impossible and the only triangle possible 
for a « 12*48 has B = 15*9 and C == 144*1. In the case 
when a <= 2*84 the value of sin B is greater than 1, and no 
angle has a sine greater than 1. so that there is no triangle 
with a « 2*84. These results agree with the results of 
drawing. 

Of aU possible values of a, which give two triangles, which 
give one, and which none, when 2» » 10 and ^ » 20 ? 

Generalize the result? ^When a is greater than or equal 

to 10 there is one triangle ; when a lies between 10 and 3*42 
there are two triangles ; when a = 3*42 one triangle ; when 
a is less than 3*42 no triangle. The general results are : — 

a > b 1 triangle 

b>a>hsinA . . . . 2 triangles 

a =^ h slnA . . . . 1 triangle 

a < b sinA . . . . triangle 

8. Given 6, c, A, how will you calculate a^ B, C? Write 
down again all the relations between a, &, j?, . . . , and choose 

the useful onea Sin A = p/h gives p, and cos -4 =» nib 

gives fk Then m^ c—n gives w. Then tan JS «jp/in 
gives B. And m/w^coBB, or p/a^ sin B, gives a. 
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Solve the triangle -4 = 20, 6 = 14, c = 6. ^We have 

p = 14 sin 20 = 4*8 ; n = 14 cos 20 » 13*2. This gives n 

greater than c, a case we did 
not contemplate. Draw 

a triangle (Fig. 4) in which n is 
greater than o, and see how 

you would solve it. Denote 

the exterior angle at B by Q. 

p and n are given as before. 

m is now n— c. Q is given by 

tan Q « p/m, and B is 180-^. 

Fig. 4. a is given by m/a = cos Q or 

m/a = — cos J5 or p/a = sin ^ 

or p/a = sin jB. For the case in question this gives m = 7*2, 

tan Q = 4*8/7*2 = 0*67, Q = 34, a = 7*2/cos 34 = 8*7. 

What meaning would you suggest for tan B, when B is 

obtuse ? In accordance with the extended definitions given 

to the sine and cosine (art. 5), let us suppose OP to rotate 
from OX through the angle B and drop PMl to OX (Fig. 3) ; 
then tsuB is MP/OM; the directions OX and OY being 
positive, the opposite directions negative. When the angle 
is obtuse MP is positive and OM negative, so that the 
tangent is negative. How wiU this definition apply 

to the solution of the triangle J. = 20, & = 14, c = 6 ? 

Tan JB = —p/w = — 4*8/7*2 = —0*67, and by drawing an 
angle whose tangent is —0*67 we find the angle to be 146^ 
Or the table gives 0*67 = tan 34, so that B == 180 - 34 = 146. 
We can thus solve the triangle without mention of Q. 

Write down the formulas you would use to solve this 
triangle, without mention of Q, and compare them with 

those you gave for an acute-angled triangle. ^The formulas 

diflfer only in the sign of m. And if you reckon m 
positive when F lies on the same side of B s^ A, and nega- 
tive when it lies on the other side ? ^The formulas are then 

identical in form. 

Here, again, by our extended definition of tan B we have 
the formiQas for the solution of a triangle exactly the same 
for acute- and obtuse-angled triangles. 

8. There remains the case in which the three sides a, h, c 
are given^ and the angles u4, J^, C are to be calculated. What 
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expressions have you for A and B in terms of a, 6, p, m, n 

(Fig. 1)? Cos -4. = njh, sin -4. =p/6, cosjB = w/a, sin^ 

= ^/a. So that if you can calculate m, n, p, you know 

how then to calculate A and B, Write down all the rela- 
tions between a, h, p, m, n, c, and see if you can find m, n, p 

from a, 6, c. The relations are a^ = w^+jp^^ ^^ = n^+jp^, 

c = w + w. Let us try to get rid of m and p, and so have 
an equation for n. The second and third equations give 
p2 -J &2_^2 i^u^ ni = c— n. We put these values for jp and 
m in the first equation and have a^ = (c— w)^ + (&2— n^) or 
o2 = ca-2m+&2 or « = (fe2 + c2-a2)/2c. Knowingwwe 
can then calculate m, p, A, B^ C. 

The following way is rather more convenient Since 
a2 = p2 ^. ^2 and &2 = i>2 + n% it foUows that a^-h^^ m^—n\ 
Since m'\'n — c^ m^—n^ = (w— w) (w+w) = c(w— w). So 
we calculate m and « from w— w «= (a— 6) {a-\-h)lc and 
tw + w=c; then J. and jB from cosA^n/b and co&B^m/a; 
and C from the angle sum property. Use this for the case 
a = 5-846, & = 8-722, c = 9-104. 

(6 + a)(5-^a) 14-57x2-876 , ^^^ 

w+w = c = 9'104, 
so that n = 6-853 and m = 2-250. 
Then cos^ = n/b = 6-853/8-722 and A = 38-2, 
cos B = m/a== 2-250/5-846 and B = 67-4. 
Finally C = 180-^-5 = 74-4. 

Check these results by drawing. 

10. If you wanted to know C only and not A and B, how 

would you shorten the work ? ^We should not draw the J. 

from C but from A (or from J5). The former procedure 
would then bring us first to values of cos C and cos B (or of 
cos (7 and cos J.). 

Find the greatest angle of the triangle when the sides are 

6-340, 8-722, 13-764. ^The angle from which the 1 is drawn 

is the last one we come to, so we draw the JL from one of 
the smaller angles (Fig. 5). The triangle is obtuse, so our 
formulas may need revision, n is negative when F and B 
lie on opposite sides of Aj so that if the numerical length af 
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AF is k, w = -ifc. We have now a^-h^ = w^-F and 
t»«c + ifc, so that a^— l>2 = (*j« + A;)c or w+ifc = (a + &)(a — 6)/c. 




If we use n instead of A;, the equations for m and n are 
c^m'\-n and w— w = (a+&)(a— 6)/c, as before. Thus, 

w-n = (a+h){a-'h)lc « 22-486 x 5-042/6-340 = 17-87, 

w + « = c = 6-840, 
whence w = 12-10 and w = — 5*76 ; 
and -cosui = -w/fe = 5'76/8-722 = cos48'7. 

Thus A is an obtuse angle that has the same numerical 
value of the cosine as 48*7, so ui = 180 - 48*7 « 131-3. 

11. Can you tell from the given values of a, ft, c whether 
a triangle is right-, acute-, or obtuse-angled, without calcu- 
lating the angles? ^We know already that if a^ + c^ = h^, 

the angle B is right. Also we have seen that in all cases 
a^—h^^{p,—fi^c and c = w-f-w. Hence, in all cases, 
a2«2,2 ^ (2w~c)c or 2«ic = c^^a^-lK Now Fmay Ue 
(see Fig. 6) to the left of B, in which case m is positive ; it 
may lie to the right of B^ in which case m is negative ; and 
it may coincide with J9, in which case m is zero. When 
c^-f-a^ > fe2 ^© know from 2mc = c^ + a^— 1>2 i\^^^ ^ jg 
positive, that F lies to the left of B, and therefore the 
angle B is acute. When t^-^-a^ < h^ we know that m is 
negative, F lies to the right of 5, and LB is obtuse. When 
c^ + a^ = 2)2 \^Q formula shows that m <= 0, that JP" coincides 
with B, and LB is right ; which we knew already. 

Need you in this way consider each angle separately to 
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determine the nature of the triangle? Only the greatest 

angle can be right or obtuse, and the greatest angle is 




opposite to the greatest side. So let us call the greatest 
side b ; then the triangle is acute-, right-, or obtuse-angled, 
according as (^-{-a^ is >, =, or < b\ 

Ex. 3. Taking as the len^hs of two sides of a triangle 6 and 
10 cm., and taking in succession as the length of the thkd side 16, 
14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2 cm., draw all the triangles you can, and find by 
calculation what kind of triangle each is. When no triangle can 
be drawn, explain why. 

Ex. 4. Two rods 5 and 10 cm. long are hinged together, and 
the free ends joined by an elastic thread. Show in a graph the 
length of the thread as a function of the angle between the rods. 

Give another graph showing the area of the square whose side is 
equal to the thread, as a function of the angle between the rods. 
Show on the same diagram the sum of the squares on the two rods. 
For what values of the angle between the rods is the single square 
greater than the sum of the two, and for what values is it less ? 

12. In Fig. 6 BFk called the projection of BC on 
BA. In general, if -Ls Pp and Qq are let fall from the two 
ends P and Q of a line on another line X (Fig. 7), pq is the 
projection of FQ on X Also positive directions being 
chosen for FQ and X, for instance, those marked by arrow- 
heads in the figure, the projection pq is considered positive 
if it runs in the positive direction of X and negative if in 
the other. Can you express the projection in terms of the 

angle between FQ and X? If A is the angle between the 

positive directions and I the length of FQ, ihenpq = I cos A, 
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and the algebraic sign looks after itself, since cos ^1 is positive 
when A is acute and negative when A is obtuse. 




Fia. 7. 



Express the projection n of i!» on c in terms of the angle A, 
and in place of the relation found between a, b, c, n give one 

between a, b, c, A, Since n^bcosAf the relation 2nc = 

b^ + d^-a^ becomes 2bccoB A ^h^ + (^-a^ Write 

down an expression connecting a, b, c, B, and one connecting 
a, ft, c, C. 

13. Draw any triangle and the three ±s from the angles 
on the opposite sides. Find, by experiment, whether the 
three ±s are usually concurrent, that is, meet in one point. 

In any triangle ABC draw the Is BE and CFi"^. 8) 
meeting in 0. Pick out any set of four points through 




Fig. 8. 



which a circle will pass ; a number of points through which 

a circle will pass are called concyclic. The angles BFC 

and BEC are both right, so that the circle on BC as diameter 
passes through B, F, Ey C, For the same reason the circle 
on ^0 as diameter passes through A, F, 0, E Join 
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AO and FE, and mark all equal angles that you can discover. 
Produce AO to meet BG in D. What can you teU of the 
angle ABB? — ^We know that the angles marked 1 and 2 
are equal because B^ F, C, E are concydic ; and that the 
angles 2 and 3 are equal because A, F, 0, E are concyclic. 
The equality of the angles 1 and 3 follows, and shows 
D, By A, J? to be concyclic. Therefore LADB is « LAEB 
and so is a right angle. Thus AO produced is the JL from 
A on BC; that is, the three i.s are concurrent or meet in a 
point. 

From measurements of your figure calculate the areas 
OA.OD, OB.OE, OaOF, AFAB, BF.BA, BD.BG, 
OB.CB, CKCA, AE.AC. What relations hold (experi- 



Q \ )r 

D 
Q R 
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mentally) among them ? Consider AF as the projection of 
A0\ OE as the projection of 00 or Oil, and so on ; and so 
justify the experimental results. 

14. Draw any triangle ABC with the squares on the three 
sides (Fig. 9). Draw the 1 from each vertex on the opposite 

MAIR U 
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side and produce it to divide the square on that aide into 
two reetanglee. What rectangle property do you get from 
the circle through B, F, E, €? — That AF.AB — 
AE^O. Pick out a rectangle drawn on your figure 

equal to each of these. Repeat for the two circles on AB 
and AC as diameters. What area of the figure is equal to 
a^4-&^— c^? — We have seen that the two rectangles marked 
Pare equal, as are the two marked Q, and the two marked JR. 
We have then to subtract P+Q which makes c^ from the 
sum oi q-k-B (which is a^) and P^B (which is V). The 
remainder is 2 B. Express B in terms of sides and 

angles of the triangle. One rectangle marked Biaax CD, 

the product of a and the projection of & on a ; the other is 
h X OE, the product of h and the projection of a on h. The pro- 
jection CD is » b cos C and the projection CE is = a cos C. 
So from either rectangle we have i{ = ab cos C 

You thus arrive again at the equation c^ » a^ + b^ — 2a&cos C; 
which is an extension of the theorem of Pythagoras that 
^^a^j^l^ when C « 90°, In Pig. 9 join OC and HA, and 
compare the triangles QBC and ABH with one another and 
vrith the rectangles marked Q, and so give a proof after the 
manner of Euclid's proof of the theorem of Pythagoras, that 
the square on one side of an acute-angled triangle is 
less than the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides by twice the rectangle contained by one of 
these sides and the projection on it of the other. 

16. Reconsider the preceding article for an obtuse-angled 
triangle. 

Calculation of the area of a triangle. 

16. A set of data that fix a triangle, fix the area and 
enable us to calculate it. The most useful expressions for 
the area are in terms of the three sides and in terms of two 
sides and the included angle. Express the area in terms of 

b, Cy A. ^The area is half the product of the base and the 

height, pc/2 (Fig. 1 or 4). And p « dsin.^, so that the 
area is ^hcBinA. 

Find an expression in terms of the three sides. ^We 

must express p in terms of the sides. We have p^ «> a^-^m^ 
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while m is given by 2 cm = c^+a^— 62. This expresoion 
for m shows that (a + tn)2c is equal to 
2ao + c2 + a2-fe2 or {c+af-b^ or (c-^a-^mc-k-a-h); 
and that {a —in) 2 c is equal to 

2ac-c2-a2+62 ^r h^^(c^af or (6-c+a)(6 + c-o). 
Therefore ^c^p^ ^^ 2c(a + tw).2c(a--fn) is = 

(c+a + 6)(c+a— 6)(& + a-c)(6+c-a). 
And the area or ^qp is 



7 



a + & + c b'\-C''a c-fa— & a+&— c 



2 2 2 2 

The symmetry of this expression in a, &, o is a check on 
its correctness. We get the same result no matter which 
side we choose as base. Use the formula to calculate the 
area of a triangle whose sides are 13, 10, 8 cm. Also 
measure one of ^e angles and calculate the area from ^hcx 
sin A. Also draw a perpendicular and use ^pc. See how 
closely your results agree. 

A quadratic equation. 

17. The relation a2 = 62^^_2feccos4 between a, 6,c,-4, 
enables us to calculate any one of these four quantities when 
we know the other three. Use it in the following cases, and 
compare it for rapidity with methods already given : 

(1) a = 4-86, h = 9-00, c = 6-82 ; 

(2) h = 7-20, c = 6-68, A = 118 ; 
(8) a = 8-64, h = 7-42, A = 28. 

Consider how, when a, 6, A are given, the different cases 
arise of two solutions, one solution, and no solution. The 
equation for c is c^— 2&ccos-4 = a^ — fe^ ^j. 

(c- 6 cos Af = a2 - fe2 -|. 52 cos2 A. 
Since sin2 A + cos2 A ^1, the right hand side of the equation 
may be written a^— &^sin2 J. ; and the equation itself 
(c-6cos^)2 = a^-VmJD?A. 

For this to give any value at all for c, the right side 
must be positive, that is, a must be > & sin A* For such 
values of a the equation always gives two values of c. But 

* Discuss the case a = & sin A, 
u 2 
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a n€gative value of c is useless as the side of a triangle. 
Both values of c will be positive when 

bcoBA> y/a^'-V sin2 A, 



fc2co8«i4>a«-ftasinM 
ft2(co8M + sin2il)>a2 

6 > a. 

there is only one positive value of c and 



that iSy when 

or 

or 

or 

And when a > b 

one triangle. 

Triamglt gwm by cthcrdinaies. 

18. The position of each vertex of a triangle may be given 
by its distances from two 1 lines or axes OX and OF (Fig. 10). 

These distances are 
called co-ordinates. 
In Figure 10 the co- 
ordinates of ^ are 5*06 
and 2*16, the co-or- 
dinate measured || to 
OX being given first ; 
the co-ordinates of B 
are 9-U and 7*70; the 
co-ordinates of (7 are 
- 2-96 and 4-68. The 
co-ordinate —2*96 is 
negative because it is 
not measured in the 
direction OX, but in 
the opposite direction. Similarly, any co-ordinate measured 
in the opposite direction to OT is negative. 

Can you calculate the length J.^ and the angle that AB 
makes with OX (or with a parallel to OX)? — ^If ^ilf is drawn 
II to OX we have a right-angled triangle in which 
^Jf= 914 -6-06 = 408 and JBJf= 770 -2 16 = 6-64. 
Whence AB^ » 4082+ 5-642 = 47-8, and AB = 688. And 
tan BAM = 5-64/4-08, so that LBAM is 68°-6. 

Calculate the lengths of the other sides and the angles 
they make with OZ, and so the angles of the triangle. 
Check by drawing. 



V 


.■14 B 


;4.e8 


/ "7.70 

— »w^^- "iM 

;«.ie ! 




X 



Fio. 10. 
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In this case a triangle is fixed by six data, the six co-ordinates. 
In the cases previously discussed three data fixed a triangle. 

What makes the difference? ^The six co-ordinates fix the 

triangle in position as well as form. Three conditions are 
enough to fix the form by itself. 

19. In most of the previous discussions the triangle has 
been given by the specification of three of the elements 
a, by c, A, By C. But the three conditions may be given in 
various ways. Discuss, in each of the eight following cases, 
whether a triangle can be made to satisfy the conditions, 
and whether there are an indefinite number of difierent 
triangles that satisfy the conditions or only a finite number. 
When there are an indefinite number of solutions, show that 
we have not three independent conditions. 

1. a + fe + c = 40, ^+JB+C=180, J. = JB. 

2. a + fe = 20, fe + c = 30, ^+5+0=170. 

3. Triangle to be equilateral and have a perimeter of 

40 cm. 

4. Triangle to be isosceles, have base of 10 cm., and height 

of 13 cm. 

5. Base = 14 cm., height 10 cm., vertical angle 70^ 

6. & + c = 9, c + a = 11, a+& = 10. 

7. a + fe = 12, o « c, asin5— fesinil = 0. 

8. -B+ C = 110, C^-A = 130, A-\-B^ 120. 



Exercises. 

5. To find the breadth of a straight river two points A and B 
are taken on one bank 115 yards apart. From these a point Con 
the further bank is observed, and it is found that L4BC «= 40° and 
LMAC = 64°. Draw a figure on a scale of 1 inch to 20 yards, and 
find from it the breadth of the river. 

6. A point P Ues 3 miles from a point in a direction 31° north 
of east, another point Q lies 5^ miles from in a direction 57° 
north of east. Calculate the distance between P and Q to the 
nearest tenth of a mile. 

7. Prove the accuracy of the following geometrical construction 
for determining the roots of the quadratic x^-^px-^q^O: * Draw 
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OX so ; draw XZ and OT perpendicular to OX, making XZ « q 
and Ox » unity ; join FZ, and on it describe a semicircle, cutting 
OX in A and B, OA and OB are the required roots/ 
Solve the equation jc^ - 8*5 a;+ 2 >= in this way. 

8. For printing a circular, a printer's estimate is la, 9d. for 50 
copies, or 28, Sd, for 100. Presuming each of these estimates to 
consist of (i) a charge for setting up the type, independent of the 
number of copies printed, (ii) a chaijge for printing and {>aper, 
proportional to the number of copies printed ; find what his estimate 
lor printing 1000 copies would be. 



fc 



9. The given numbers are known to follow approximately the 
law y SB a + &a;. Determine the probable values of a and h, 

y = 0-65, 0-91, 1-26, 169, 1-77, 2-13. 

a; =1-5, 30, 50, 75, 8, 10. 

10. In a certain experiment the following values of x and y were 
obtained : — 



X . . 


1-0 


1-7 


2-5 


3-8 


4-2 


6 


7-8 


10 


y . . 


4-30 


5-38 


6e3 


8*64 


9-26 


1206 


14-84 


18-26 



Determine the probable values of y when x was 8, 5 and 8, and 
exhibit them in a table. 

Assuming that there is a simple law connecting x and y, find the 
law, and check your results by means of it. 

11. The sides of a rectangle are p and q inches in length. 
From a point within the rectangle four straight lines are drawn per- 
pendicular to the sides ; find the sum of these lines in terms ofp and q, 
Frove that the sum is the same for all positions of the point within 
the rectangle. 

If the point is outside the rectangle, and perpendiculars are 
dropped from it on the sides, produced if necessary, show that the 
sum of the perpendiculars can still be expressed in terms of p and q 
by regarding some of the lines as positive and others as negative. 

12. Multiply together x+a^ x+hy x+c and arrange your result 
by bracketing together like powers of x. 

Describe your result in words and deduce from it the result of 
multiplying x + a, x-h and x+c together. 
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13. Criticize the following reasoning : 

25-45 = 16-36, that is, 5a-2x6x| = 42-2x4x| ;, 
therefore 

52-2x5xf + (|)2«42-2x4x| + (|)2, thatis, (5-f)2*(4-|)2; 
therefore 5-|«4-|; 

therefore 5 = 4. 

14. Show that 

andgive the values of x for which x^ +px + g = 0. 
wliAt values of x satisfy the equation when 
i) = - 01 and g = - 3 ? 

15. The tangent of an angle which lies between 90"" and 180"* 
is - 2 : state and carry out a construction for finding the angle, and 
determine its sine and cosine. 

16. Draw a field ABCD in which AB » 80 metres, AC = Mm., 
AD = 78 m., L.CAB = 42', LOAD = 46'. 

Could you find the area of a quadrilateral field if you knew the 
lengths of the sides ? Why ? 

17. A tunnel has to be bored through a mountain connecting two 
places A and B, To get from Ato B over the mountain I have to 
walk 4 kilometres upwards at an angle of 23** and then 2 kilometres 
downwards at an angle of 34'' with the horizon, the path being all 
in one vertical plane. Find the length of the tunnel, the diJSerence 
of level of its two ends, and the inclination of the tunnel to the 
horizontal. 

18. It is noticed that when the elevation of the Sun is 22' the 
shadow of the summit P of a mountain falls at Q on the seashore. 
A distance QR of 800 feet is measured horizontally at right angles 
to PQ and the angle PRQ is then found to be 73'. Calculate the 
height of P above sea level. 

Also find the height of P by drawing. 

19. From the top of a hill of height 874 metres above the level 
of an adjoining lake the angles of depression of the top of another 
hill and of its reflection in the lake were found to be ll' and 26' ; 
(the hill top in the reflection is vertically below the actual hill top 
and is as far below the lake surface as the actual top is above! 
Find the height of the second hill from a drawing to a suitable 
scale. 

Also calculate the height of the second hill, having given that its 
ratio to the height of the first hill is sin (d' - (j() -r ein(d' + (2), where 
d and d' are the two angles of depression. 

20. Solve the equations y-0'4ii; « 3*2, a? + 0*6y = 12, and verify 
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the Bolation by plotting, on squared paper, the graphs of the equa- 
tions. 

21. Plot on squared paper the following sets of values of x and 
y, which are in inches : 

X . .3-8 4-4 5-2 61 69 76 82, 
y . .0-9 1-7 8-3 48 5-8 72 81. 
There being a relation of the form y ^ax-\-h which is approxi- 
mately satisfied by these values, find what the relation is. 

22. When a body is thrown up in the air with a velocity of 96 
feet per second, its height above the ground t seconds after it was 
thrownis 96e-16f2 feet. Find its height after 1, 2, and 3 seconds. 
When is it again at the same heights as at these times ? 

28. When a photograph is to be taken, the plate on which the 
picture is made must be placed at a distance x from the lens, this 
distance being connected with the distance y of the object from the 

lens by the relation -+-&&., where/is a length depending on the 
a? y / 

lens used. For/«* 4 inches, find the distance of the plate from 
the lens when the distance of the object is (1) 6 feet, (2) 20 feet, 
(3) 100 feet, and show that the distance of the plate for 100 feet is 
nearly the same as for any greater distance. 

24. At sea level water boils at 212*" Fahrenheit. At a height H 
feet above sea level the boiling point is lowered B degrees below 
212*", where B and H are connected by the approximate formula 
JJs: 520 B+B^. At what temperature will water boil at the top 
of a mountain 3,500 feet high ? 

25. A road is to be cut in the side of a hill that slopes at A 
degrees to the horizontal. The breadth of the road is to be c yards, 
and the slope of the ground behind the road is to be J? degrees to 
the horizontal. Find an expression for the amount of earth to be 
removed in making I yards of the road. 

Also calculate the number of cubic yards of earth removed per 
yard of road when c = 30, -4 « 40, J9 « 75. 

26. The weight of rails suitable for a given railway is obtained 
from the formula 

Tr««17(I, + 00001Lr2)«/3 

where W = weight in pounds per yard, 

L B greatest IcMid on one dbriving-wheel in tons, 
V s greatest speed in miles per hour. 
Find the value of W when X^ » 8 and v ^ 55, these numbers 
being given to the nearest integer. 

27. A pint measure is 12*4 cm. high to the nearest mm. Find 
what must be the height of a litre measure of the same shape. 
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Amoog measures of the same shape the volume varies as the cube 
of the height. A litre is 1 '76 pints to the nearest hundredth. 

28. AiB A hill top, B and C two points at sea level 3,000 feet 
aipart. It is found that LjiBC = 55* SO* and LACB = 82^ while 
tne elevation of the hill top viewed from C is 12*. By drawing 
find the height of the hill above sea level. 

29. The area of the opening under the arch of a bridge is some- 
times calculated from the formula -^ v^ (0*626 F)* + C^ where V 

is the height of the arch and C half the distance between the ends 
of the arch. Calculate this area to two significant figures when 
F= 12 feet and C« 16 feet. 

The area evidently Ues between that of a rectangle of the same 
base and height and that of a triangle of the same base and height. 
Use this fact as a rough check on your result. 

30. Find out with as little work as possible whether a 2-inch pipe 
through which water is running at 4 miles an hour is large enough 
to fill a bath holding 15,000 gallons within 10 hours. A 2-inch pipe 
has, roughly, a cross-sectional area of 3f square inches, and a cubic 
foot is 6*23 gallons. 

31. To find the height of a tower on the further side of a river, 
a base of 165 yds. was measured up 

the slope of a hill from a station on 
the same level as the bottom of the 
tower. At the upper station the 
angles of depression of the lower 
station, the top, and the bottom of 
the tower, were respectively 47**, 19**, 
and 27"*. Determine the height of 
the tower in any way you please. 

32. The comer C of an estate was 
specified as being 90 links from a 
certain reference tree, in a direction 
40'' 15' south of east. The comer C 
was moved later 150 links to the 
south. What was its correct specij&- 
cation then ? 

33. A survey line AB is run as 
shown in the sketch (Fig. 11). The 
length of each part in links is shown. 
The angle written against each part 
means the angle it makes with the 
north, measured round from the 
north to the east. Find the direction Fig. 11. 
(or bearing) and distance of B from A. 



V210*o' 
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84. Draw any triangle. Taking any side as base, make on it an 
iflOfloeles triangle equal in area to the original triangle. Measure 
the two perimeters, and see which is greater, and estabUsh the result 
by senenJ reasoning. 

Take now the isosceles triangle, consider one of the equal sides 
as base, and make on this base an isosceles triangle equal in area 
to the former isosceles triangle. Is the perimeter increased or 
diminished? 

Show that by continuing in this way the perimeter of the triangle 
is in general continually reduced, the area remaining unchanged. 
Is there any case in which the perimeter cannot be reduced ? 

What is the shape of a triangle of minimum perimeter for given 



85. Take a loop of string and stretch it with three pins into a 
triangle. Try by moving a pin to increase the area of the triangle. 
Then move another pin, ana so on. Establish by general reasoning 
how each pin must be moved to in<arease the area. In what case 
is it impossible to in<arease the area ? 

What is the shape of a triangle of maximum area for a given 
perimeter ? 



CHAPTER XVII 

SOLID GEOMETRY 

1. We found experimentally (chap. VII, art. 14) that a 
line standing on a plane might be ± to the plane, that is, ± 
to every line in the plane that passed through the foot of the 
line. Must this remain simply the result of experiment, or 
is it capable of proof ? 

Draw a pretty large square ABCD, and on each side of 
it as base draw an isosceles triangle, all four triangles being 
congruent (Fig. 1). Gut out the whole figure and fold it 




along the sides of the square. Turn the triangles about the 
creases till their vertices meet and you have the pyramid 
OABCB (Fig. 2). Does the height of the isosceles triangles 
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matter? — ^The vertices of the triangles will not come together 
if the height is too little ; the height must be greater than 
half the side of the square. 

2. Now draw the diagonals AC and BD of the square 
base of the pyramid, meeting in Jf. How does the line 
OM lie with regard to the base ABCD? — ^It appears to 




be X to the base. Can you prove it J. to any lines 

on the base ? OM will be shown -L to AMG if we show 

As OMA and OMC congruent. OA is the line in which 
OiA and O^A of Fig. 1 unite, 00 is the line in which 0^0 
and 04(7 unite, and we know all the lines O^A, O2A, 0^0,... 
are equal ; so that OA = 00. Again, the diagonals of a 
square bisect one another, so that MA ^ MO. Lastly, MO 
is a side of each triangle. Therefore the triangles OMA and 
OMG are congruent, and the angles OMA and OMG are 
equal, and OM is ± to AMC. A similar proof shows OM 
to be ± to DMB. 

Draw across the base, through M, any line FQ. Can you 
show this line to be x to Oilf ? Show As CMQ and AMP 
congruent and CQ = -4P, then show As COQ and AOP 
congruent and OQ » OP; and then proceed by the comparison 
of As OMP and OMQ to show that OJf is X to PMQ. 

It has been proved that OM is X to every line through 
M in the plane ABCD ; so that the existence of a per- 
pendicular to a plane is established. 
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8. How would you cut out a sheet of paper to fold into 
a pyramid on a base that is rectangular but not square? — 
The isosceles triangles of Fig. 1 must have the sides 
OiAf O^Af O^Bf.., all equal; but the As are not now all 
congruent, the bases being unequal. How does the 

line from the vertex of the pyramid to the centre of the 
rectangular base lie? — ^It is X to the base, and the proof 
runs as before. 

If you know a line to be X to one line in a plane do you 

know it to be X to the plane ? ^No. For instance, the axle 

of a cart is a line in a horizontal plane, and every spoke 
is X to the axis, but the spoke is not usually X to the 
horizontal plane. In fact each spoke is X to the horizontal 
plane only twice in a revolution of the wheel, once pointing 
right upwards, and once pointing right downwards. 

If you know a line to be X to two lines in a plane, do you 
know it to be X to the plane, that is, X to every other line 

in the plane? Suppose OM X to AC and DB (Fig. 3). 

Gut off MAy MB, MC, MD, all of the same length. Then 

As OMA and OMG have MA = MC, L,OMA « LOJf Q 

and OM is a side of each, 

so that the triangles are 

congruent and OA = OC. 

In the same way OA, OB, 

OG, OD are all equal, and 

is the vertex of a pyramid 

on the rectangle ABCD as 

base. Now take in the 

plane any other line and 

let it cut DA in P and 

BC in Q. By considering 

As MDA and MBG, and 

then As MDP and MBQ, 

we find MP = MQ ; by considering As ODA and OBC, and 

then As ODP and OBQ, we find OP^ OQ. Therefore As 

OMP and OMQ are congruent, and OM is X to PMQ. Thus 

OM is X to every line in the plane that contains AG 

and DB. 




Fig 



4. Suppose that in Fig. 3 a line SMB is drawn X to MO. 
Will this line lie in the plane ABCD ? — Think of the plane 
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K that eontains MO and 8MR, It cuts the plane ABCD in 
some line TMU. So we ha^e the plane K containing the line 
MO, the line 8MR which is J. to MO, and the line TMU. 
Further, MO being X to eyery line in the plane ABCD, is X 
to TMU* Since in the plane K there is only one line through 
Jf ± to MOy 8MB and TMU must be the same line. That 
is, any line 8MB X to MO must lie in the plane ABCD. 

6. Suppose AMC and OM two rods soldered together at M 
at right angles. And suppose that the rod A C, whjQe keeping 
its ends at A and C> turns round and carries OM with it. 
What kind of surface does MO (produced indefinitely) sweep 

out? It looks like a plane. Can you proye that 

a line turning about a fixed line and always X to it traces 

out a plane ? Suppose MO and MO' in Fig. 4 two positions 

of a line turning about AM and a ways x to it. Think of 

the plane P that passes 
through OM and O'M. 
Since MA is X to OM 
and to ffM it is X to 
5^ \ every line in P that 

passes through M\ in 
other words, AM is X 
to the plane P. And 
A*^ we know that any line 

Fio. 4. X at Jf to MA lies in 

this plane which is X 
to MA. Therefore any third position (fM of the rotating 
line lies in the plane P determined by OM and O'M. That 
is, OM sweeps out the plane P. More shortly put, two 
positions of OM determine the plane P X to AM ; and any 
third position of OM, being X to AM, also lies in the plane P. 
So that OM sweeps out the plane X to AM. 

6. How does the end of the rod MO moye as MO 

rotates round AMC^ is all the time in the plane P, 

and is all the time at the same distance from M, 

We] first met the circle as the path of a point at a con- 
stant distance from the foot of a tree (chap. I). It appeared 
later that for the path to be a circle the point had to remain 
on the ground (chap. VII, art 4) ; the complete locus of a 
point moving at a constant distance from a fixed point being 
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a sphere. Give now a complete definition of a circle. — It 
is the path of a point that moves in a plane and keeps at 
a constant distance from a fixed point in the plane. 

And what is the path of 0? By the definition the path 

of is a circle. 

7. Fig. 5 shows a triangular pyramid, in which the edges 
ABj BGf CD have the same length, say 10 cm. ; also the 
angle BCD is right, and AB is JL to the plane BCD. Suppose 





the pyramid has a covering of paper, which is slit along 
BA, ACf CD, and spread out Draw carefully this spread 
out covering (Fig. 6), arranging the size of the angle 2lC1> 
so that the covering will fold up again and form a pyramid. 

Calculate the len^hs of the various edges, use these lengths 
to draw the figure carefully on stiff paper, and make a 
pyramid. — Since ^5 is ± to the plane BCD, \UiBC « 90°, 
and ^C^ - AB^ + BC^ « 200 sq. cm., so that AC^ 14-14 cm. 
The angle BCD being right, we get in the same way BI) » 
14-14. That il£ is J. to BCD gives also UiJSD - 90^ so 
that 42)2 . il JS« + J52)2 « 800, and AB - 17-82. 

Do these calculations tell you an3rthing of LjiCD? — 
They give us AB^ - A(?^ + CB\ so that the angle 4C!Z> must 
be right. 
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8. Let U8 now take our paper pyramid, set it on BCD as 
base, and at the point C put in a pin CK parallel to AB. 
What do parallel lines mean? — ^When all the lines dealt 
with were in one plane (chap. II, art 2) we saw that when 
two lines were ||, a ± to one was always -L to the other, 
and the J. distance between the || lines was the same all 
along. Later, in dealing with figures not all in one plane 
(chap, yil, art. 18) we found that for lines to be ||, they must 
in addition lie in one plane. 

We had il^ X to the plane BCD, and have drawn OK || to 
AB. Is CK also X to ^CD? — If we can show CJT to be X 
to two lines in BCD, we shall have shown it to be X to the 
plane. Since CB falls across the parallels BA and CK, the 
angle KCB is 180° - U4 JBC or 90^ We have still to show 
CJSr to be X to CD. CK being || to AB is in the plane ABC. 
Now DC was made X to BC, and we have seen that it is also 
X to CJ. ; it is therefore X to the plane ABC that contains 
these lines, and therefore to CK which lies in this plane. 
Thus CK has been shown X to two lines in the plane BCD 
and so X to the plane. So we have proved that if one line 
is perpendicular to a plane all lines parallel to it 
are also perpendicular to the plane. 

0. State and prove a converse to this theorem. — ^All 
perpendiculars to a plane are parallel to one 
another. Take our paper pyramid again, and now 8upi)ose 
the pin CK set X to the plane BCD (Fig. 6). CK and 
CD are therefore at right angle& We know also that CD 
is X to the plane ABC. Therefore CK lies in this plane. 
We now have CK and BA in the same plane and both at 
right angles to BC ; they are therefore parallel. 

Show how, given any two Xs to a plane, to arrange a 
P3rramid about them so as to prove them parallel. 

10. The top of your desk is a plane. Set up X to it a 
pencil or penholder by means of a pin in the end of it. 
Taking the cover of a book for a second plane, try in what 
variety of ways you can place a plane through the top of the 
pencil. Then set up a second equal pencil X to the desk. 
In what variety of ways can you place a plane through the 

tops of the two pencils ? ^The plane may rotate round the 

line joining the two tops of the pencils, and any position it 
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rotates to will do. If a third equal pencil is added, 

what variety is left? None; the plane must rotate tUl 

it contains the third pencil top; this position is the only 
possible one. The only motion possible is one of sliding 
over the pencil tops. 

11. Call the pencils AB, CI), EF (Fig. 7). Compare the 

triangles ACE and BDF. AB and CD being -L to the same 

plane, the desk, are || to 

one another. And they F 

are equal. Therefore 
ABJDC is a parallelo- 
gram, and J.Cand J?2)are 
also equal and paralleL 
In the same way AE 
and BF are equsl and 
parallel, and so are CE 
and DF; so that the 
triangles are congruent. 

How do the pencils 
stand yrith regard to 
the second plane, the cover of the book, which we will 
call Q? — ABDG is a rectangle, so that ^J? is -L to J^D ; in 
the same way AB is shown to be X to BF. It is X to two 
lines in the plane Q, and so J. to Q. In the same way the 
other pencils are shown to be -L to Q ; or otherwise, we 
know them to be U to AB, and they are ihierefore ± to Q. 

Let us call the plane of the desk P, Can you tell any- 
thing of the perpendicular distance apart of P and Q else- 
where than at the pencils ? — ^At any point 6r in ^C suppose 
OH drawn || to AB and meeting Q in H. GH therefore lies 
in the plane ABCD and BD produced will pass through H. 
Now ABHO is a parallelogram since AB l| OH and AO^ 
BH. So that OH^AB, and OH being M^ is a. to the 
two planes P and Q. So that OH is the distance apart of the 
planes, and the distance apart anywhere on a prolongation 
of AGf CEf or EA is the length of a pencil. 

Find the distance apart measured from any point K in 
the plane P. — Join K to A, cutting CE in L. Then we 
know that the distance apart at X is the same as at A, and 
we find the distance at K from those at L and A just as we 
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found that at O from those at and A. So that the distance 
apart is everywhere the same. 

Such planeSi whose perpendicular distance apart is every- 
where the same, are said to be parallel planes. 

12. Just as the points B, D, jP determined a plane, so do 
Bf Af Cf or nearly any three points. When are three points 
not enough to determine a plane? — ^A plane is not deter- 
mined by passing through A, Q Of for it may turn about the 
line ACQ. (Generally three points in a Ime do not fix a 
plane. Name some other sets of points in Fig. 7 
that do fix planes. 

How would you measure the angle between two planes, 
say between ABO and ABE? — On the analogy with an 
angle contained by lines we might suppose the plane ABC 
to turn about the pencil AB till it lies flat on ABE, and 
call the angle turned through the angle between the 
planes. How would you measure this angle with a 

protractor? Your proposal needs to be made more definite. 

^The turning brings J. to lie along J.J^; we could take 

the angle CAE turned through by the line J.C as the 
measure of the angle between the two planes. Is 

the result the same as if you took the angle turned 
through by BD? ^Yes, for As ACE and BDF are con- 
gruent, so that LDBF = LCAE. Would it do to 

take the angle between the two positions of BC? ^By 

experiment that would be a smaller angle than CAE. If 
AC^ AE, this angle made by BC would be CBE^ and we 
can show it to be smaller than CAE. For CAE is the vertical 
angle of an isosceles triangle on base CE and with sides 
of length CA. The ACBE has the same base, but longer 
sides of length CB. 

13. Then give a measure of the angle between two planes 
that is the same for all ways of taking the measurement. 

Suppose any third plane drawn at right angles to the 

intersection of the given planes. The angle between the 
lines in which the third plane cuts them is the angle 
between the given planes. This measure is always the 
same ; for let us call AB the intersection of the given planes, 
and call C and E two points on their interseetions by the 
third plane. Draw CD and EF parallel and equal to AB. 
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Then as before we find that BDF is a plane i. to ABy the 
intersection of the given planes, and that iJie angle DBFi& 
equal to IXSAE, Thus we get the same measure of the 
angle between the two planes whether we take the third 
plane through A or through B. 




Position oj electric lamp. 

14. An electric lamp L hanging from the centre 
ceiling by a wire tp is drawn aside and held so by two 
s and tf that go from 
the lamp to two corners 
A and B of the ceiling 
(Fig. 8). Hake a model 
by attaching three 
strings to three points 
at the same level, e.g. 
three comers of an open 
box. For different 
lengths of the two 
strings, what is the 
locus of all the points 
the lamp may occupy ? 

A sphere whose 

radius is w and whose 
centre is the point C where 
ceiling. What is the 

locus when the lengths s and 

to are given ? ^The locus is 

die i)oints common to the 
sphere of centre (7 and radius 
w and the sphere of centre 
A and radius s, and it looks 
like a circle. Suppose 

rejoined and Xilf drawn J. 
from L to AC (Fig. 9). The 
lengths w and s being given, 
does the position of M vary 
for different positions of the 
lamp ? — The triangle ACL 
is fixed in size and shape by 
ACf 8, w; thus L.CAL is fixed. 

X 2 



C of a 
strings 



the wire is attached to the 




Fio. 



The /\LAM is fixed in size 
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and shape by «, LXAM, LJjMA ; thus the length AM is 
fixed. So that JIf is at the same distance from A for all 
positions of L, and ML remains in the same plane -L to 
AMC. Since the constancy of tULLM shows the length 
LM also constant, the locus of X is a circle. 

When the length t is given also, what possibilities are 
there for X? — L must be at an intersection of the circle 
just discussed and the sphere with centre B and radius t 
It may happen that there are two intersections, or one, or 
none. When there is no intersection the strings are not of 
suitable length to support the lamp. 

16. When there are two intersections, are they both suit- 
able positions for the lamp ? One position is in the room. 
The other is above the ceiling so that it would not light the 
room ; further the strings would have to be sti£f to hold the 
lamp there, they would have to be rods and not strings. 

When you see the image of a lamp in a mirror, how does 
the image lie with respect to the lamp ? — As far as we can 
judge the image lies as far behind the mirror as the lamp is 
in front, and the line from lamp to image is J. to the 
mirror. Let us adopt this as a definition of image 

even when the surface is not a reflecting one. Are the two 
intersections Li and L^ of the sphere and circle the images 
one of the other in the ceiling ? that is, is the line L1L2 
perpendicular to the ceiling and bisected by the ceiling? 

Take first the question of perpendicularity of the line LiL^ 
(Fig. 10). Can you name two planes of which L1L2 is 

the intersection ? ^We have 

seen that when the distances 
w and 8 are given ML rotates 
in a plane X to AMC] let us 
call this plane P. By con- 
sidering the locus of L when 
s and t are given but not ir, 
we find the path of 2/ to lie 
in a plane X to AB^ say the 
plane Q. The points Li and 
2/2 lie in each of these planes 
P and Q, and therefore lie on the intersection of these planes 
P and Q ; so that the line L1L2 is the intersection. 
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10. We have seen that the line on which the two possible 
positions Li and L2 of the lamp lie is the intersection of two 
planes P and Q, Pbeing ± to AMC and Q ± to ANB. What 
angles do these planes make with the ceiling? — Let OM be 
the intersection of the plane P with the ceiling (Fig. 11) 
and MD a line in the plane 
P and ± to OM. MO is 
also J. to OMy so that the 
angle between P and the 
ceiling is LDMC. And 
LDMC is right since CM is 
J. to the plane P; so thatP 
is ± to the ceiling. In the 
same way the plane Q is J- 
to the c^ling. 

Let be the point where P, Q, and the ceiling all three 
meet. If OE is a line in the plane P and J. to OM, how does 

OE lie with regard to the ceiling? P is -L to the ceiling, 

that is, OE is J. to a certain line on the ceiling ; and OE is 
also ± to OM. 80 OE IB ± to the ceiling. If OF 

was drawn in the plane Q and X to ON^ how would it 

lie with regard to the ceiling? It would also be 

J.. Then are OE and OF the same line ? Suppose 

OE ± to the ceiling and 00 any other line. Suppose the 

plane through OE and OQ to 

meet the ceiling in XOY (Fig. 

12). Then EOX and EOY are 

right angles, so that GOX and 

OOT are not, and GO is not 

X to XOY, and therefore not 

X to the ceiling. Thus there is 

only one X to the ceiling at 0, 

and OE and OF are the same 

line. This line OE or OF is 

therefore the intersection of the 

planes P and Q, that is, it is the line LiL.^. 

seen that it is X to the ceiling. 




And we have 



17. One of the conditions necessary to make Li and L2 
images of one another is established : the line L1L.2 is X to 
the ceiling. Can you establish the other, namely that L1L2 
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is biaeeted by ilie ceiling? — ^We know that when ¥> and s 
are giren the path of the bunp £ is a circle in a plane P X 
to AMCf and we have just seen that 
the line LiL^ is i. to the line OM in 
which P cuts the ceiling. So we 
have (Fig. 13) the chord LiL^ of a 
circle with centre M, and MO -L to 
-M I the chord. Therefore MO bisects the 

chord, LxL2 is bisected by the ceiling, 
and Xi and L^ are images of one 
another. 

18. Suppose that we wanted to 
calculate the position of the electric 
lamp, say to calculate its distance OL from the ceiling 
(Hg. 10), the distance ON of from J.P, and the distance 
AN of N from A. Suppose the relative positions oi AB 
C given by their distances ah c apart. How would you 
proceed ? What quantities Would you calculate in succes- 
sion? To answer this enumerate at every stage all the 

quantities you are in a position to calculata From ah ewe 

can calculate the angles A B C of the triangle ABC. From 
the length of AQ of the wire LCj and of tibe string LA we 
can calculate all about the triangle LAC 
(Fig. 9), including the J. LM from L on 
CA and the distance AM. In the same 
way the lengths AB AL BL give us AN 
and NL (Fig. 10). 

You have now enough to draw the 
quadrilateral ANOM ; you have AN and 
AM, the angle NAM, and the angles at 
N and M which are right. Enough to 
draw is presumably enough to calculate. 
How will you do it? — We might pro- 
duce MO to meet AN in T (Fig. 14). The 
right-angled triangle AMT, in which AM 
and Lii are known, gives MT, AT, and LT. 
Then NT is known because it is AT- AN. 
Then the right-angled triangle TNO, in 
which ,^r and LT are known, gives NO an d TO. TM - TO 
now gives us OM ; and OA is known as ^ AM^ + M€^. 
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You have now AN and NO. Only OL remains. — ^The 
triangle LOA (Fig. 10) has LO right, OA has just been 
calculated, and AlL is the given 
length $\ so that OL is given 
by OU^LA^-OAK 

19. It is seen that we can cal- 
culate all we want about the 
figure. The methods could per- 
haps be improved upon. For 
instance, what do you know of 

the four points A NOM? ^They 

lie in a circle on J. as dia- 
meter (Fig. 16). And if 
KM is a diameter of this circle, 
what do you know of AKMN? — KM - OA and 
LMKN « IImAN, So you can calculate MN from 

MN^ « MA^ + NA^ - 2MA.NA cos MAN, 
and then ilO or KM from 

MN^-KMsinMKN. 
If you happen to want to find LO only, this is a consider- 
able saving. 

Ex. 1. Taking AB = 17, BC = 14, CA = 12, LA - 13, LB = 11, 
LC—9j allin centimetres, find by drawing the distance of L from 
the plane ABC, 

20. Assuming that a triangular pyramid, whose height is 
h cm. and whose base has an area of S sq. cm., has a volume 
of ^hS c. cm., show how you could calculate the volume of 

the pyramid from the lengths of the six edges. This is the 

problem of the electric lamp over again. Suppose L the 
vertex of the pyramid and ABC the base (Fig. 10). We 
have seen how to calculate LO, the height of the pyramid. 
And we knew before how to calculate the area of a triangle 
from the lengths of the sides. 

Position of chair, not on floor. 

21. Some time ago (chap. II) we discussed the conditions 
necessary to fix the position of a chair on the floor. How 
many were needed ? Give the conditions in two or three 
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different waye. If now we remoTe the reetriction that the 
ehair must stand on the floor, how many eonditions are 
necessary ? How many conditions fix the position of one 
point, say one leg, of the chair in space ? — ^We could fix it, 
as we fix the lamp, by the intersection of three spheres, that 
is by the distances from three i)oints. Or we could fix it by 
three co-ordinates, such as the distances from the floor, the 
west wall, and the south walL Or in other ways ; in every 
case three conditions. 

22. How many conditions will the second leg take? — It 
will take a total of three, like the first leg. But one condition, 
its distance from the first leg, is already known ; so that it 
needs only two more. And for the third leg how 

many? ^The first two legs being placed, the third has 

already two loci fixed for it ; it lies on a sphere of known 
radius, of which the first leg is centre, and on another sphere 
with the second leg as centre. One condition more fixes 
it. How many more conditions for the fourth leg ? 

The fourth leg, and every other point of the chair, is 

already fixed by its distances from the three legs already 
placed. 

Summarize and generalize your results. The position 

in space of any solid body is fixed by six conditions. 
It is fixed as soon as three points are fixed, the 
first of which takes three conditions, the second 
two, and the third one. The position of any fourth 
point may be specified by its distances from these 
three. 

Conditions that fix aframeworh 

23. Suppose we are dealing with a body whose size and 
shape have to be fixed as well as its position. For instance, 
return to the electric lamp, and suppose ABO (Fig. 8) a 
triangular framework of rods from which the lamp hangs, 
and suppose we are required to determine all the lengths 
ABy...ALj..., as well as the position of the whole frame- 
work. How many conditions will fix the dimensions of the 
framework, and how many its position ? For the dimen- 
sions six, one for each length ; for the position of the frame- 
work six, as we found for the chair. And if we 
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considered dimensions and position together? — The fixing 
of each point takes three co-ordinates or other conditions, the 
four points take twelve conditions. 

24. Suppose, again, that we have a framework DABC 
(Fig. 16) made of six rods 
hinged together; the old O 

figure with the strings sup- /\\ 

porting the lamp replaced by / \ N. 

rods. Make a model with / \ N. 

rods. If one rod DC is re- / \ N. 

moved, what degree of free- / \ ^v 

dom has the frs^e ; that is, a^j V x^ 

if we keep one part ABC ^^^>v,,^^ \ / 

still, what motion is possible \^^ \ y 

for the rest? — BAB can ^""^V^ 

rotate about AB^ and the B 

position of BAB is settled Fio. 16. 

when the distance BC is 
given ; that is, the system has one degree of freedom. 

When a second rod BB is removed also, what freedom is 
there? — BA may point in any direction. To give one 
distance BB removes part of its freedom, to give DO as well 
settles the position of BA. There are two degrees of 
freedom. Give another way in which the position of 

AB might be specified. Suppose a plane to coincide with 

ABC, and then turn about AB till it contains!) ; the angle 
turned through gives one condition. Suppose a line in this 
plane to turn about A from coincidence with AB to coinci- 
dence VTith AB ; the angle it turns through gives a second 
condition, and the two specify the position of AB. Or the 
position AB may be specified by the angles BAB and BAG, 

26. If the two rods BC and AB are removed from the 

complete frame, what freedom has the frame ? The motion 

is not easy to describe ; let us discuss the amount of freedom. 
Giving one distance BC removes part of the freedom, and 
giving the second distance AB removes it all. Beckoning 
as before that the number of degrees of freedom is the 
number of constraints that must be applied to remove the 
freedom, we have two as the number of degrees of freedom. 
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If DC AB and AB are removed ao that AC CB and 
BB are left, what freedom la there ? — AC being held still, 
CB may point in any diieetion ; that ia, CB has two degrees 
of freedom. The position of CB being settled, BD may point 
in any direction, that is, BB has two degrees of freedom ; a 
total of four degrees for the system. Otherwise, the rigid 
tetrahedron wi^ AC fixed has one degree of freedom, and 
the removal of the three rods adds three more degrees of 
freedom. 

20. Take a system of five points joined together by rods. 

How many conditions fix its 
size and shape? — ^Begin with 
the point A (Fig. 17) ; it may 
be put anywhere. Next take 
B\ it may be put an3rwhere 
at the proper distance from Ay 
one condition. C must be at 
the proper distances from A 
and B, two conditions. D's 
position is fixed by the dis- 
tance from ABC, three con- 
ditions. JETs position is also 
fixed by the distances from 
ABC, three conditions. 

The total number of conditions is nine. 
Check this by counting the conditions to fix the system 

in size, shape, and position, and the number to fix it in 

position only. 

27. If the five points are joined in every possible way how 
many rods are there? If you were given ten rods from 
which to make the frame, could you in general fit the frame 
together? — The frame is fixed by nine rods. If we follow 
the same order of building up as before, the distance apart 
of D and E is settled before we tiy to add the tenth rod. 
The tenth rod will fit in only if it happens to have the 
right length. 

Suppose a frame made of five points joined by ten rods. 
What freedom is given by the removal of one rod ? — None, 
since the remaining nine rods settle the form. And 

by the removal of a second rod ? ^This gives one degree of 
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freedom, and the removal of eyery further rod adds a degree 
of freedom up to a certain point. Beyond that point it is 
not constraints but moving parts that we are removing. 

Ex. 2. If n points are joined, two and two, in all possible ways 
by rods, how many rods are there, and how many are wanted to 
fix the form of the frame ? How many conditions does it take to 
fix the position of the frame, and how many to fix form and 
position? 

Ex. 3. Remove the rods in any order from a tetrahedral frame 
(four points joined by six rods) and discuss at what point you begin 
to remove moving parts and not constraints. 

Ex. 4. A doU is jointed with ball and socket joints at the 
shoulders, elbows, hips, and knees. How many degrees of freedom 
has it? 

Tetrahedron. 

28. Consider the triangular pyramid or tetrahedron 
OABC (Fig. 18). If it has a thin cover which is slit 
along OA OB and OC, and spread out, what will it look 




like ? If such a piece of paper as Fig. 19 shows is cut out 
and folded along the dotted lines AB, BCy CA, in what 
circumstances can G H K he brought together? From 
such a piece of paper make a model of a tetrahedron and 
use it for the following discussion. 

Let a plane parallel to the base ABC cut the pyramid 
in the triangle DEF, Compare the pyramids OABC and 
ODEF as far as you can. Consider the lines AB and DE» 
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They never meet, however &r produced, for they are in 
parallel planes ABC and DEF. At the same time they are 
in the same plane OAB ; so they are parallel lines. There- 

OB OE BE 
fore As OAB and OBE are similar and TyA^Tm^ AB ' 

similarly each of these ratios is equal to ^i ^ and p^ • 

Whence also BEF and ABC are similar triangles. Thus 
the two pyramids are bounded each by four triangles, the 
triangles being similar in pairs. 

20. Is the angle between two faces of one pyramid equal to 
the corresponding angle of the other pyramid ? For short- 
ness denote the faces of OABC by o, a, &, c, each small letter 
denoting the face opposite the corresponding capital. The 
faces dybf c are faces of the small pyramid also ; denote its 

base by p. The angles between a and b, between h and c, 

between c and a are the same for the two pyramids. We 
have to see if Loc « Lpc,* Suppose OP drawn J. from 
on the base o. In the plane o draw PB ± to AB, and 
consider the plane through 0, P, B, which we will call n». 
The J. at 12 to is II to the ± PO, and therefore in the same 
plane m. The plane m is therefore X to the intersection 
AB of the faces c and o, and the angle PBO is the angle 
between c and o. Further, let m cut p in SQ; then dSe, 
being || to AB, is also X to m, so that 08Q is the angle cp. 
And BP and SQj being in the same plane m, and in U planes 
and p, are psorallel lines. Therefore the angles 08Q and 
OBP are equal ; and the angle between two faces of one 
pyramid is equal to the corresponding angle of the other. 

30. Suppose the area of the base ABC to be /S sq. cm., the 
height OP to be H cm., and the distance OQ of the section 
from the vertex to be hem. What is the area of the 
section ? Suppose the section has an area of 5 sq. cm. Then 

Now let OP be divided into n equal parts, and through 
every point of division let a horizontal plane be drawn, that 

* L oc means angle between planes o and c. 
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is, a plane || to the base which we will suppose horizontal. 
The pyramid is thus cut up into slabs. What is the area of 
the section by the r^ plane, that is, the plane at distance 

— from the vertex? The area is ( — / S^S or -, & 

If these slabs had vertical faces in place of their sloping 
faces, we could calculate their voliune. Let us suppose 
pieces added to their sloping faces so that each slab, instead 
of narrowing from base to top, has the same area at the top 
as at the bottom. What is the volume of the slab that 
stands on the f^^ plane, including the additions? Its height 

1 f^ 

is -H and so its volume -« H8. Now give an ex- 

pression for the volume of the n slabs, including additions. 

1 2^ n^ 

— The volume is -zHS^- -ft^iS+...+ -^HS, or more 

compactly written -y (1 + 2^ + 3^ + ... + w^). 

31. The expression is not yet in a usable form. We can 
put it into a better form by a method which seems at this 
stage a mere trick, but which you will perhaps see later to 
be an application of the Integral Calcidus. Multiply out 
(r+l)3-r». In the equation (r+l)»-r3 « 3^ + 3^+ 1^ 
put 1, 2, ... n in succession for r, and add up the left sides 
of the equation and add up the right sides. — ^We have 

(1 + 1)8-18 = 3x12 + 3x1 + 1, 
(2 + 1)8-28 = 3x22 + 3x2 + 1, 
(3 + 1)8-38 = 3x32 + 3x3+ 1, 



(w+l)8-»8« 3x«2 + 3xn + 1. 

When we proceed to add we notice that (1 + 1)8 or 28 occurs 
in the first line and - 28 in the second line, 38 occurs in the 
second line and - 38 in the third, and so on. So that for 
the left-hand side we have nothing left but - 18 from the 
first line and (n + 1)8 from the last, and the sum is 
(»+ 1)8-1. 
The right side of each equation contains three terms. Take 
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the first term from each and add them. What do you get ? 
The sum of these terms is 8(l + 2« + 82+ ... + n2), con- 
taining the number we want to simplify. Denote 
this number 1 + 2^ + ... +»^ ^7 ^^^2 ^ ^^^ ^® ^^^^^ ^^ ^® 
first terms is SS.^* Take the second term from the right 

side of each equation, and find their sum. ^This sum is 

8(l + 2 + 8+... + n). Call this 85^1. What is the 

sum of the third terms ? Each is 1, and there are n of 

them, so the sum is n. 

32. You now have the equation 

(» + l)»-l = 35, + 3/Si + n, 

and if you had a compact expression for 8i this would give 
you one for S^* If you repeat the work just done, but 
using (r + 1)* - r* instead of (r + 1)* - r'*, at what result 
do you arrive ? ^We have 

(l + l)«-12-2xl + 1, 
(2+l)«-2« = 2x2+ 1, 
(3 + l)«-82 = 2x3+ 1, 



(«+l)2-na = 2xn+ 1. 

The sum of the left sides is (n+ 1)^ - 1^. The sum of the 
first terms of the right side is 2Siy where 8i means 

1 + 2 + 3+.. .+n 

as befora The sum of the second terms is n. So that we 

have the result 

^xo ^ «« « «^+n w(»+l) 

(n+l)2-l = 2fifi + n or Si ^ —^ or =--^2—^. 

Put this value for Si in 

(n+l)8-l = 3^2 + 35i + «, 
and find an expression for S2» The equation becomes 

or SS.^nin^ + Sn+S-^^Y^ -1} = in(2».2 + 8«+l). 

2n» + 8»» + » 
so that S., = 3 • 
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Ex. 5. Solve the equation 2n^ + 3n + 1 = 0. Use your results to 
express 2n^ + 3» + 1 as the product of two factors, and to express S^ 
as the product of three factors. 

88. We had the expression -^ (1 + 2^ + 3^ + ... +n^) for the 

volume of the pyramid together with certain small addi- 
tions. And now we have an expression for 1 + 2^ + ... + n^. 
By means of this give a simpler expression for the voliune, 
and by taking n » 10, 100, 1,000,000, see how the volume 
depends on tihe number of slabs the pyramid is cut into. 

^The expression is ^-^ HS. When n = 10 the 

231 
multiplier of HS is ^^ or 0385 ; when n = 100 it is 

20301 
60000 



or 0-33886. When n = 1,000,000 the multiplier is 



2xl0i2 + 3xl0« + l 1,1.1 

or - + 



6xl0« 3 ^ 2xl0« ^ 6x10^2' 

the second term affects only the sixth or seventh decimal 
place, so that the value | is very approximate. 

By putting the expression for the volume in the form 



(i + 4+6T0^^ 



it is made obvious that the greater the number of slices we 
cut the pyramid into the more nearly ^ H8 gives the 
volume including the additions. How does the volume of 
the additions, considered by themselves, vary with the 
number of slices? Imagine all these additions lowered 
vertically till they rest on the base of the pyramid. — 
When resting on the base of the pyramid all the additions 
fit inside one another and occupy part of the volume of a 

slab of the thickness of a slice of the pyramid, that is -J7, 

and whose area is the base of the pyramid. So their total 

volume is less than - HS. and it diminishes as n increases. 
n 

So that by increasing the number of slices we can show 
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thAt to any degree of 
Tolome of the pyramid. 



aoeoraey we chooee ^HS is the 




Fio. 20. 



Ex. 6. Show that if two pyramidB of 

equal hase-area and equal height stand 

on the same plane, they are cut by any 

I plane || to the bases in sections of equal 



Deduce that pyramids of equal height 
and base-area have the same volume. 

Ex. 7. Assuming that pyramids on 
the same base and of the same height 
have e<[}ual volumes, show how to cut up 
the prism of Fig. 20 (bounded by two |i 
planee, and three other planes J. to them) 
into three pyramids equal in volume. 
Work with paper models. (See Fig. 21, 
showing the dissected prism, and note 
that a pyramid CABS would have the 
same base and height as F^^B^Z') 



Congruence. 

84. Can two tetrahedra ABCD and A'SCflf that have 
the six edges equal in pairs be brought to have each pair 
of edges coinciding ? Actual material tetrahedra would, of 




Fig. 21. 

course, get in one another's way ; assume that they penetrate 

one'another as freely as ghosts. Place A' on A and A'B' 

along AB ; the lengths being equal B^ lies on B. The pos- 
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sible patb for C^ is now a circle, the intersection of a sphere 
with centre A and radius AC or A^(/, and a sphere with 
centre B and radius BC or B^(f. And C lies on this circle ; 
so we can rotate the second tetrahedron till 0^ coincides with 
C This is all the fitting we can do; the tetrahedron 
A'SCD' is now fixed. If lies at an intersection of three 
spheres whose centres are ui, J?, C and radii AB^ BD, CD 
(since these are equal to A'l/^ BfD\ Cl/). There are two 
intersections of these three spheres and 2> is at one of them ; 
so that D' may or may not coincide with D. 

The tetrahedra may be equal as two right hands are (two 
ghostly right hands), so that they will fit together point 
by point, line by line, and face by &ce ; they are then said 
to be congruent. Or they may be equal as a right and left 
hand are, or a right hand and its image in a mirror, so 
that though they correspond point by point, line by line, 
and face by face, and have corresponding lines equal in 
length and corresponding faces congruent in the sense of 
plane geometry, yet they cannot be fitted together ; they are 
then said to be images of one another. 

Ex. 8. Show that when the tetrahedra are like right and left 
hands, Lf is the image of D in the base ABC (see the £scuBsion of 
hasgins the electric lamp). Show also that every point of the 
edge AU is the image in the base of a point on AD. 

86. Give some other ways of specifying a tetrahedron 
than by the lengths of the edges. If you include angles 
between edges and angles between faces, how many quantities 
have you to choose from? — ^We could specify the base 
ABC by three sides, two sides and an angle, or one side 
and two angles, as we saw in discussing triangles. BCD 
could now be specified by two sides more, or one side and 
one angle, or two angles. Then ABD could be specified by 
the length AD^ or the angle ABDy or the angle between the 
faces BGA and BCD. The figure is thus specified by six 
data, as before. The figure has six edges, twelve angles 
between edges, and six angles between feuses — twenty-four 
quantities to choose from; and any six independent ones 
will serve as a specification. 

36. We saw that a plane parallel to the base of a tetra- 
hedron cuts off a smaller tetrahedron having every edge pro- 
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poriionally reduced from the corresponding edge of the 
original tetrahedron, and having every angle equal to the 
corresponding angle. If two tetrahedra ABCD and EFQH 
(Fig. 22) have nil their edges in proportion, that is, if 
EFjAB » FG/BC « , can you place them so that E lies 




on Ay while EF, EO, and EH lie on ABy AC, and uiD? Is 
the base FGH then || to PCD? Denote the face opposite to 

A by a, the face opposite to 6r by ^, and so on. ^Place E on 

Aj and JEF along AB as AF. Turn the face h or EFO about 
AB to lie flat on the face d or ABC, so that EQ lies to the 
same side of AB as AG does. We know that EF/AB 
= FG/BC = GE/CA so that the As are similar, and 
LFEG = LBAC, and therefore EG lies along uiC, say as 
AG\ 

This fixes the position of the tetrahedron EFGH, and H lies 
at one of the intersections of certain three spheres. Does 

either of these intersections lie on AD ? Through F' draw 

F'K II BD, meeting AD in JT. Since ABJEF = BDJFH 
= DA/HE, As c and ^ are similar ; and since F^K \\ BD, 
As c and ^F'JST are similar. Hence As g and AF^K are 
similar ; and having EF = -4 J", they are equaL Thus 
KA = HE and -O" = HF, so that JBT lies on two of the 
spheres that fix the position of H, Again, since As h and 
/have their sides proportional, they are similar, and L(M2> 
= L.GEH. So that As / and AG'K have AG' = EG, 
AK = EH, L,G'AK = L.GEH; thus the As are congruent 
and G'K = GH. So that K lies on the third sphere, with 
centre G' and radius GH. 

We shall discuss later what happens when H does not fall 
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at K. When J7 does fall at K. are the bases e and a parallel? 
— ^Draw a plane through JP' || to the base a. It cuts face d 
in a line || to BC, that is in FG^ ; and it cuts face c in 
a line || to BD, that is in F^K So that the base e takes up 
a position || to base a. 

Images. 

37. Two points A and a being images of one another in a 
plane, and two other points B and b images of one another 
in the same plane, compare 

the distances AB and a&. 

— ^Let Aa meet the plane 

in 0, Bh in D (Pig. 23). 

By ttie meaning of image 

CA ^ Ca and DB ^Bb; 

and Aa and Bh being ± to 

the plane, they are ± to CD 

and are in the same plane. 

Suppose the plane figure 

ACBB rotated about CD till 

it lies flat on aCDb, Since 

both LilOD and LaCD are 

right, and CA = Ca, CA 

must lie along Ca and coincides with it. So does DB with 

Dh, Thus AB coincides with ah and is equal to it. 

Is the straight line ab the image of the straight line AB, 
or is the image of AB perhaps curved ? — ^Take a point P on 
AB. To find its image we suppose a ± PE drawn to the 
plane, and produce it its own length to p. This ±, being || 
to AGf is in the same plane with ACy namely, in the plane 
containing AC and APB. This plane contains CD and a&, so 
that PE cuts these lines, say in E and i/. Also the rotation 
of A CDB about CD brings P to the point /, and so Ep' = EP. 
Therefore i?^ is j>, the image of P. And the straight lines ah 
and AB are images of one another. 

38. Take any triangle ABQ and its image ahgt (Fig. 23 *). 
Are the angles AQB and aqh equal? — The As have 
sides equal in pairs and so are congruent, and L^QB » 
\uaqb. Is the angle contained by two lines equal to 
the angle contained by their images ? — ^Join two points on 

* The figure shows the vertices of the As, but not all the sides. 
Y 2 
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tlM kgs of the fifst angle and make a triangle. We thus 

reduce the problem to tfait 
just dkcuflsed, a A and its 
image. 

If we take the image of 
every point of a plane, do 
these images form another 
plane ?"-^uppose we fix 
the positions of the first 
plane 1^ three points in it) 
jiBC(Fig.ii). Then we 
know ttiat the imageB ef 
these points and the lines 
joimng them are three points 
a i c and the lines joining 
them. Take Z>» any other 
point ia the plane ABC 
Ih«w a line through it, 
cutting two of the former lines in E and F. The images of 
2> J^ JP are thiee points d e / in a straight line, and since 
e and / lie in the plane abc, so also does d Thus every 
point in the plane ABC has its image in the plane n&c. 

80. Is the angle between two pknes equal to the angle 

betwem their images? 




Fia. 




is right. 



AB (Fig. 25) be 
the intersection of the 
phtnes f and Q, AC and 
AD lines in the two 
planes X to AB, so that 
LCAD is the aa^e be- 
tween the planes. Take 
the images a b e d of 
these foturpointa. Thea 
the planes ahc and dbd 
are the images p and q 
of the planes P and Q. 
The Zis ABC and (a>c 
are conjo^ruent, so that 
Lcfl!> is = LCAB and 
In the same way Ljdab is right, so that Lead is 
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the wgle between the plants p and q. The Aa CAD 
and cad are eongruent, so that LCAB^LeOdj that ia 

LP© - Li>3. 

SmUarUy. 

40. Betum now to the tetrahedra'ui£C!D and JE^JFy^JET with 
all their edges proportional (art. 36). Take I/^ the image of 
D in tiie face d^ and compare the tetrahedra ABCD and 
ABCiy (Fig. 26). — ^The previous discussion shows that {A^ 
B, C being all their own images in the face cQ the two figures 
have all ilieir corresponding sides and angles equal. 




D F 



Fio, 26. 




Consider again where JJmay lie when the fiioe h is applied 
to AFQr\ — We saw that a point K on AD is one of the 
intersections of the three spheres that determine the position 
of i7. ABCiy being the image of ABCD, the same discus- 
sion shows also that a point JT on AI/ is the other inter- 
section of the three spheres. It shows further that FGt'K 
is II to BCiy. 

Thus it is seen that if two tetrahedra ABCD and EFGtH 
have their edges proportional, the smaOer can be applied to 
the greater, or to an image of it^ so as to fit it as ^ it was 
simply a part cut from it by a plane parallel to its base. 
When the smaller tetrahedron fits the greater like a piece cut 
off, when it is simply a smaller copy of the greater, they are 
said to be similar. In the other case, one tetrahedron is 
similar to the image of the other. 

41. Suppose a figure of five points ABODE joined by lines 
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and specified by the sideB of the AABC, the distances of 
D from the points ABC, and the distances of E 
from the points ABC. Suppose a second fig^ure ahcde 
specified by corresponding lengths, every pair of correspond- 
ing lengths being equaL Are the two figures either con- 
mienty or images one of the other? — ^We apply taobc to 
^ABC. Then d may lie at D or at its image 2/, and e may 
lie at E or at its image JET. If 4 coincides with D and e with 
Ef the figures are congruent If d and e coincide with 1/ 
and E^, one figure is the image of the other. But if d 
coincides with 2) and e with £ , one figure is neither con- 
gruent to, nor the image of, the other. 

42. Give the corresponding properties for two such 
5-point figures that have the nine lengths in question 

proportional instead of equal. One figure may be similar 

to the other, or similar to its image, or it may be that 
neither rektion holda 

Can you suggest a method of specification that will exclude 

the thud possibility ? If we choose the /\ABC so that 

D and E lie on the same side of it, and impose the condition 
that d and e are to lie on the same side of hdbc, abode must 
be similar either to ABCJDE or to its image. 

Can you suggest a specification that wiU make the figures 

similar? — ^Take an ordinary right-handed corkscrew or 

screw-nail. Suppose our figure solid, so that it will hold 

a corkscrew or screw-nail, and bounded by the plane ABC. 

Screw the instrument into the plane ABC 

Oat right angles, naming the points ABC 
g in such an order that the direction of 
rotation is from ^i to ^, from B to C, and 
from CtoA (Fig. 27). The screw is at the 
same time going through the plane towards 
u JD and E. Make it a condition that a screw 

Fig. 27. screwed through the plane ahc in this way 
should also go through the plane towards 
d and e. Then, when we come to fit the figures together, 
there is no choice of position for d and e, and the figures 
must be similar. 
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Circle and Sphere. 

48. Consider in particular two figures of frequent occur- 
rence, the circle and the sphere, and let us try to find 
expressions for certain lengths, areas, and volumes. 

Suppose two circles of different radii drawn, and radii 
OA OB ... oa 6b ,.> drawn in each at intervals of a degree 
(sketch in Fig. 28). Join AB BC ... ab be... The figure 
ABC ..., a plane figure bounded by a number of straight 
lines, is called a polygon, and the distance it measures 
round, AB+BC+..., is called its perimeter. Compare 




Fio. 28. 



the As OAB and oab, and compare the perimeters of the 
two polygons ABC ... and abc... — The angles AOB and 
aob are equal as each is 1 degree, and AO/BO « ao/bo as 
each ratio is unity ; so that the triangles AOB and aob are 
similar. And calling the two radii B and r, AB/E = db/r. 
Also there are 360 triangles, OAB OBC.y all congruent, 
so that the perimeter P of the polygon is 860 x AB ; the 
perimeter p of the second polygon is 860 xa&. Hence 
P/B'=p/r> 

44. The perimeter of the polygon ABC... is for most 
purposes the same as the perimeter or circumference of the 
circle. But if we want a polygon that will fit the circle 
closer we may suppose the angle AOB a hundredth or a 
millionth of a degree, or even less. What relation have we 
then ? Just as before P/E = p/r, and the smaller we make 
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the angles AOB and adb the more ezaetly do P and p become 
the perimeters of the circlea 

The ratio of the eireumferenee of a eirele to its radios, 
which has been shown to be the same for all circles, may be 
found in various ways. You found it some time ago 
(chap. IV) experimentally. Calculation by methods you 
do not yet know gives it as accurately as we Uke ; it is 
about 6*28. The ratio of the circumference to the diameter, 
which is half this ratio, has a special symbol ir. Its value 
to greater accuracy than we are likely to want is 8*14159. 

Ex. 9. AHHiiming that when x is the number of degrees in a small 
angle anx^ ^^ - fiVifio) » ^^^ ^*^ ^^ article 43 AB is 

2 £ sin 0*5% and find by how much the ratio P/R differs from 2ir 
when the angle AOB is 1"*. 

45. Find expressions for the areas of the A OAB and the 

polygon ABC ...J and deduce one for the area of a circle. 

Draw OM 1 to AB, and the area of AAOB is i OMxAB. 
The polygon contains 860 congruent triangles, so that its 
area is iOMxABxSW or ^OMxP. The smaller the 
angle AOB the more nearly does OM become equal to B, 
the more nearly does P become the perimeter of the circle, 
and the more nearly does the polygon coincide with the 
circle ; so that the area of the circle is ^Bx2irB or irB^. 

Ex. 10. Using the expression ^OA.OB^nAOB for the area of 
A AOB, find by how much the area divided by B^ differs from n 
when the angle AOB is T. (See Exercise 9.) 

Ex. 11. Draw radii of a circle at intervals of 18^ there being 
thus 20 radii or 10 diameters. Cut out the circle and cut it in two 
along one of the diameters. Cut each semicircle along the nine 
radii to the circumference, but not through it. Spread out each half - 
circumference as straight as you can, and in this form fit the two 
pieces together so as to give an area roughly rectangular. What 
are its length and breadth? 

Ex. 12. Draw a large circle or a quarter of a circle on squared 
paper. By counting squares calculate 

area of circle -r- square of radius. 

46. What is the nature of the curve in which a sphere id 
cut by a plane through its centre ? — ^All the points of the 
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curve lie in a plane and at the same distance from a point 
in the plane ; that is, the curve is a circle. 

What is the section by 
any other plane ? — ^Let OM 
be the X from the centre 
of the sphere on the plane, 
P any point on the inter- 
section of the sphere and 
plane (Fig. 29). OP is the 
radius B of the sphere, and 
the angle OMP is right, so 
that MF^^Ifi-'OJIP, and 
the length MP is the same 
for all positions of P. This 
section is also a circle ; its 
radius is less than that of yio. 29. 

the central section* 

47. Let us now discuss the area of a spherical surface 
and the volume of the space enclosed. With the circle we 
showed first that the ratio of the x)erimeter to the radius 
was constant, and we might proceed similarly here. For 
the area of the circle we might have proved that the ratio of 
the area to the square on the radius is constant, and then 
found the value of the ratio ; we did both at once by finding 
the expression Trr^, which shows the ratio to be constant, and 
at the same time gives its value ir. It is on this latter plan 
that we shall treat the sj^ere. 

Suppose the centre of a sphere, ABC the section by a 
plane through (Fig. 30), 02) a line 1 to the plane ABC, 
Suppose a line, always || to OD and always meeting the cir- 
cumference of the circle ABC, to travel round ; it traces out 
a surface called a cylinder; OD is called the axis of the 
cylinder. Suppose a plane Z, J. to OB, to cut the cylinder 
in the curve EFG and the sphere in the curve HKL. What 
are these curves? — ^We know already that the section of 
the sphere is a circle. The axis of tiie cylinder cuts the 
plane X in a point TTat the same distance from every point 
of the section EFG of the cylinder, so this section is also 
a circle. 

Suppose another plane F, X to OD, to cut the cylinder in 
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MNP and the sphere in QR8. The planes X and F cut 
a strip from the cylinder and astripfrom theeq[>here. These 
strips we will now compare. Gall the radius of the sphere r, 
and the distance between the planes X and F hj and giye 
expressions for the length and breadth of the str^ cut from 
the cylinder. — Suppose a plane through OB to cut the 
sphere in the line AQH (line not drawn in Fig. 30) and the 
cylinder in the line AME. The breadth EM of the strip is 
smiply hf the distance between the planes. The length is 
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the circumference of the circle EFG or of the circle ABC ; 
it is 2'nr. 

Now join QE, and from draw OT L %o QH and there- 
fore bisecting it. Denote the angle TOB by «r. What is 
the relation between EM and HQ? — LEHQ = tr, so that 
EM e HQeinw or HQ « A/sin tr. Suppose a plane 

through T and X to OB to cut OB in 27. Give an expression 

for the length TU. UFUO being a right angle, TU = TO 

X sin w = s sin w*. Now suppose AOUT to turn 

about OD, carrying QH with it. What sort of surface does 
QH trace out? — H moves along the circle HKL and Q 
along the circle QMS, so that HQ traces out a strip not unlike 

* Denotmg TOhjs; 9«Br approximately when the strip is nanrow. 
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the strip cut by the planes X and Y from the sphere. The 
strip cut by these planes from the sphere would be traced by 
the rotation of the arc QH of the circle AQH, and not the 
chord QH. 

48. Consider the strip traced by the chord QH, and taking 
its area as given approximately by its breadth QH, multiplied 
by the length of the path traced by T, give an expression for 
the area ; and compare with the strip cut from tiie cylinder. 

TU being = 5 sin «;, the length of the path of T is 

2TTSsiaw. We have seen that QH = A/sin w. So that the 

area is 2^8 81100 X—. — or 2 tt^^, or approximately 2 tti* A. 

We have seen that the strip of cylinder has a length 2'nr 
and a breadth h, so that its area is 2Trrh. 

In what circumstances do the areas of the strips traced by 
the arc QH and the chord QH differ greatly, and when little? 
— ^When Q and H are far aparfc, the arc and the chord 
separate widely about the middle, and a comparison of the 
areas traced by them is not easy. But when Q and H are 
close together the curvature of the arc is slight, and the strips 
pretty nearly coincide. For instance, if the sphere 

you were considering was the Earth, you could take the 
strips a mile wide, that is, take Q and H a mile apart, 
without finding a sensible difference between the arc and 
the chord and between the corresponding strips. 

Let us consider more closely the area of the strip traced 
by the chord QH. Suppose QH pro- 
duced to meet the axis OJD in V. 
How do you know QH produced 
will meet 02)? Consider the sur- 
face traced out by QF by rotation 
round the axis OJD; this surface 
is called a cone. Suppose a sheet 
of paper of the form of this cone slit 
along VHQ and spread out. What 
form has it then (Fig. 31)? Such 
a figure bounded by an arc of a circle 
and two radii is called a sector of 
the circle. Give an expression for 
the area of the sector in terms of the radius VQ = x and 
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the lengtti I of the are.-^«-W6 divide up the area by a great 
number of radii into pieces apfNroximately triangular^ and 
80 find the area to be ^xl. 

Consider the cone traced out by VH, and the sector into 
which it mpreads out. Express the area of the sector hi terms 
of the radius TH « y and the length m of the arc. Hence 
giye the area of the strip into which the surface traced by 
HQ spreads out — ^The area of the strip is tiie difference 
between the sectors, namely ^ a?{ ~ ^ym. Show that 

the two sectoiB are similar, and express x and y and the area 
of the strip in terms of { m and HQ ^ t — ^The similarity 

X y 
gives 7 = -J and we have x—y -• t These two equations 

give X and y in terms of { m / ; namely, y = -z and 

If f 1 ^ 

x^t • We have then for the area of the strip --jr--><<« 

I — III 4 

Prove now that the expression 2^^% used for the area 
traced by the chord QH was not merely an approximation, 
but was accurate. 

Ex. 13. Suppose the radius of the circle QR8 of Hg. 30 to be 
5*6 cm. and uie length Fi^ to be 7*8 cm. Calculate the angle of 
the lector into which the cone spreads out. 

Draw the sector, cut it out and make the cone from it. 

49. It appears then that two planes 1. to OD and pretty 
close together cut from the sphere and the enclosing cylinder 
strips of approximately equal area. Can you deduce a method 
of finding the area of tiie whole spherical surface ? — ^We con- 
ceive drawn a series of planes ± to OB and cutting the 
whole sphere into pretty narrow strips. Each strip is equal 
in area to the corresponding strip of the cylinder. So the 
whole area of the sphere is equal to the part of the cylinder 
enclosed between the two planes that bound the sphere. 
These planes enclose a length 2r of the cylinder. SUt the 
cylinder along a line || to ihe axis OJD^ and the area we want 
spreads into a rectangle, measuring 29r by 2r. Its area is 
therefore 47rr®. 

We have shown that, approximately, a sphere of radius 
r cm. has a surface of area ^itf^ sq. cm. ; the form of the 
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TCSttlt showing that the ntiio of the area to the sqaare on 
the radius is constant, and that the constant value of tiie 
nddo is 4ir car about 12*6. 

The result is not proyed to be accurate. The narrower 
we make a strip the smaller is the possible error for that 
strip. But the narrowing of the strips increases their 
ntmiber, and so (when we are discussing the whole sj^ere) 
increases Ae number of errors. For complete proof it is 
necessarj to ascertam which «ffiect is greater, the reduction of 
the individual error or the increase in the number of errom ; 
but this cannot be done here. As a matter of fact the 
expression 47rr^ is aeeumte. 

dO. To calculate the area of a circle we divided its 
circumference into many parts, small enough to consider 
straight^ and so divided the area into As. Can you find 
the volume of a s^^ere in a similar way ? — ^We divide up 
the surface of the sphere into a network of triangles so 
small that each may be considered a plane triangle. Each 
of these triangles forms with the centre of the cohere a 
tetrahedron. The height of the tetrahedron is the radius 
of the sphere, and its base the triangle, so that its volume 
is 4 r multiplied by the area of the A. The total volume 
is ttierefore |r multiplied by the sum of the areas of 
the As, that is, by the area of the sphere or 4']rr^. So the 
voluffie of the sphere is JrxiTrr^ or fwr^. 

This formula shows the n^io of the volume of the sphere 
to the cube on tiie radius to be constant, and shows this 
constant value to be ^ir or about 4*2. 

61. Assuming 47rr^ to give the area accurately, can you 
tell whether f irr* gives the volume accurately ?-— Consider 
the surfiEice of the sphere divided up into triangles. Jjet us 
replace these triangles by the plane triangles tiiat have the 
same angular points. We now have a figure bounded by 
plane faces. [It is called a polyhedron.] This figure can 
now be divided into pyramids with vertices at the centre 0, 
and the volume of each is the base area multiplied by the 
distance of from the base. These distances diifer a little 
one from another. Suppose fi the greatest and ^2 the least ; 
and suf^ose j^ tiie si^m of the base areas. Then we know 
the sum of the volumes of the pyramids to lie between 
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^TiS And ir.^8. NowsappoeethednrisioiiBof the^hfirical 
Miifioe to become ainaUer and smaller. Our polyfaedion fits 
the sphere more and more exactly as the diyisions become 
smaller. The plane As, whose total area is i^ fit the surface 
more and more accoriMfcelyy so that 8 becomes more and 
more nearly « iirf*. And the distance of each plane tri- 
angle fiom the centre of the sphere (including r^ and r^ 
becomes more and more nearly equal to r. Therefore the 
expression §rx4irf' for the volume of the sphere is 
accurate. 

OOer methods ofapeeiJIcaHon. 

62. We have already (chap. VII) had co-ordinates as a 
method of giving the positions of points. Consider again 

a lamp L hung from three 
9 points A B C of the ceiling. 

Let us take as co-ordinate 
planes the floor, the north wall 
and the west wall, and as co- 
^'t^ ordinate axes Oo; running south, 

^^'' Oy running east, and Oz up- 

wards (Fig. 32). The coordi- 

nates of a point will always be 

^ ^ given in the same order so that 

.. to get from the origin to the 

'^'^ point (1-7, 1-2, 2-0) a point 

Fio. 32. must travel 1"7 units in the di- 

rection Ox^ 1'2 in the direction 
Oy, and 2*0 in the direction Oz. 

The co-ordinates of the lamp being (1*7, 1*2, 2*0), and 
the co-ordinates of the three points of suspension (0, 0, 3*4), 
(0, 2*2, 8*4), (2*8, 1*8, 3*4), and the unit a metre, calculate 
the distances apart of the points of suspension, and the 
distance of the lamp from each. 

68. Another method of specification is by projection on 
two planes at right angles. The projection of a point on 
a plane is the foot of the ± let £^1 from the point on the 
plane. Suppose the lamp X, the points of suspension 
A B Cj and every point of the suspending strings projected 
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Wall 
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on the norfch wall and also on io the floor. Now suppose 
the wall turned about its base XY into the horizontal plane. 
Taking Fig. 38 to represent floor and wall and the projections 



B 





on a scale of 1/100, find the distances apart of the points 
ABC, and the length of each suspending string. 

A projection on a horizontal plane is called a plan, a 
projection on a vertical plane an elevation. 

64. Vciumea of similar soUds. We have seen that a tetrahe- 
dron of height H and base-area S has a volume V equal to 
^ HS", the units of length, area, and volume being the linear, 
square, and cubic centimetre, or any other corresponding set 
of units. Suppose a second tetrahedron to be similar to the 
first, the ratio of similarity being 7c, so that every dimension 
of ihe second tetrahedron is k times the corresponding 
dimension of the first. What are its height, base-area, and 

volume ? ^The height is JeH, the base-area Jc^S (chap. IX, 

art. 38), and in consequence the volume ^xkHxi^S or 

YiThen two tetrahedra are similar and the height of one is 
twice, or three times, the height of the other, show how the 
greater may be cut up into smaller tetrahedra each congruent 
with the smaller given one. 
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GHiow how to dhride two nmilar pyramids on polygonld 
Inuwm into similar totiahedra, and compare their volumes. 
Show how to divide two sinular solids, bounded bj plane 
&ces, into similar pyramids, and compare their volumes. 

Show how to extend the result to similar solids bounded 
by curved surfaces. Tou thus anfive in another way at the 
result of article 35 of chapter IX, that the volumes of similar 
solids are as the cubes of their linear dimensiona 



EXBBCISBS. 

14. In a pyramid OABCD the base ABCD is a square a inches 
in the side. The centre of the base is If and the Ime OM is per- 
pendUcuIaf to the diagonals AMC and BMJ) of the base and is b 
mches long. N is the middle point of AB. By considering in 
succession the right-angled triangles ABC^ AMOj ANO^ find 
expressions for AMy AOy ON^ and the area of the face ABOy in 
terms of a and b. 

15. If a parallel be drawn to one side of a triangle so as to 
cut the other two sides, show that it will divide them in the same 
ratio. 

The volume of a cone of height h and radius of base a being 

iwa^hy &ad the expression for the volume of a truncated cone of 
eight kj radies of oase a, and radius of top b, 
A chimney of solid brickwork is 120 feet high ; the radii of its 
base are 12 feet external, 9 feet internal, and of its tofp 6 and 5. Find 
the volume in cubic feet. 

1€. A 45* set square resting on a table is turned about its 
hypotenuse as a hinge through an angje of 56**. Represent the set 
square, f uU siae, in plan and elevation in the new position, taking 
the hypotenuse as 6 inches in length and jiarallel to the plane of 
elevaUon* 

17. Determine the height of a mountain C, the following data 
being giv«i : — a base line AB 3000 ft. is measured in t^e horizontal 

re and the angles CAB and CBA are observed to be 55* 20^ and 
18' respectivdy, and the angle of elevation of C from B 
is 10* 7'. 

18. The two faces of a burning glass are parts of spheres of radii 
s and by and the diametor of the glass is c. Find an expression for 
t)^ thickness of the glass at the centre. 

19. A tent is supported by two upright posts with a bar fastened 
across them at the top. Discuss how many ropes should be used 
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to hold this frame in position, and how the ropes should be 
placed. 

20. A drawing board ABCD Ao^ at an angle of 85° to the 
horizontal ; the lower side BC is horizontal, and is a point in it ; 
OP is 10 inches long, lies on the drawing board, and makes an 
anffle of 40"* with BC, Find the vertical height of Pabove BCy and 
deduce the slope of OP, 

21. The plane of a coal seam dips at 22° to the horizontal, 
and the thickness of the seam measured vertically is 5*4 feet. 
Calculate the thickness measured at right angles to the faces of 
the seam. 

22. An excavation is made in the side of a hill of regular slope, 
the bottom being horizontal and 54 feet square, and the sides 
vertical. One comer of the bottom is on the original ground sur- 
face, the adjacent ones are 4 feet and 2 feet below the original 
surface, and the opposite comer 6 feet below. How many cubic 
feet are removed ? 

Show that there is a relation between the depths of the four comers, 
so that it would be sufficient to give the depths of three. And find 
an expression for the volume removed in terms of the depths of the 
comers. 

23. Show that if three planes meet so that the three angles between 
their lines of intersection are right angles, then the three planes 
are perpendicular to one another. 

If OA OB OC are the three lines of intersection of three planes, 
and the angles AOB and BOC are right, while L.COA » 55% what 
are the three angles between the planes ? 

24. The line A of steepest slope up the plane face of a hill rises 
28 in 100 (28 vertical, 100 horizontal). Determine graphically the 
slope of a path B which makes with A an angle of &. Give your 
answer as so many in 100, stating your result to the nearest integer. 

25. To determine the distance between two points, Pand Q, 
observations are taken from two points, A and B^ 400 feet apart ; 
the four points not being in one plane. It is found that 

LPAQ = 87°, WAB » 94°, LQAB = 25°, 

UPBA = 53°, LQBA = 129°. 

Find, by drawing or by calculation, the distance between P and Q. 

26. Four points ABCD are in the same plane; A and B 
inaccessible, and lying on the same side of CD, Their distance 
apart is to be determined from the following observations : 

CD » 200 ft, CDB = 80°, DCA = 120°, ACB = 65°, ADB =60°. 
Determine the distance AB by drawing and by calculation. 
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27. How many degrees of freedom have (1) a triaiu^e of jointed 
rode, not confined to one plane, one side held ; {2) a jointed 
quadrilateral, confined to one plane, one side held; (3) the same 
quadrilateral when not confined to one plane ; (4) a flail when the 
end of the handle is fixed ; (5) a doll fitted with hinge joints at the 
hips and shoulders ; (6) a doll fitted with ball and socket joints at 
hips and shoulders ? 

• 28. A straight bar 2 feet long is suspended horizontalhr by two 
vertical strinss, each 2 feet long, attached to its ends. The bar is 
twisted round its centre, the st^mfis being kept tight, and the bar 
horizontal, till the centre is raised a foot, liirough what angle is 
the bar twisted ? 

29. The following statements contain obvious errors ; show how 
to detect them with the least possible work. Tou are not to 
rectify them but to indicate why you consider them wrong. The 
last figure in each result is to be regarded as approximate, 

(a) (0-339697)2 = 1153937. 

(b) The side of a regular pentagon* inscribed within a circle of 
diameter 4*7 in. is 2*34 in. long. 

(e) The area of a triangle with sides 10 cm., 14 cm., 15 cm. is 
98 sq. cm. 

. . 27^x7x23^24.07 

<^> 8x22x277 ^^^' 

(e) If one root of the equation a^ « 10:r -f 17 s is 2*17, the other 
must be 7*43. 

30. A garden 1,000 square yards in area is watered with a hose 
that delivers 5 gallons a minute. How long will it take to deliver 
water that would cover the garden to a depth of a quarter of an 
inch if it did not run away ? A gallon is 277 cubic inches. 

31. The amount of water which can be carried off by a circular 

A xD3 
drain pipe, whose diameter is D feet, is , cubic feet per 

minute, where A « 454*3 and C « 1*005. Find, with as little work 
as possible, whether a drain pipe 21 inches in diameter will suffice 
to carry off 2,000 cubic feet per minute. 

Find in miles an hour the average speed of the water in the pipe, 
the area of the cross-section of the pipe being 0*785 x D^ square 
feet. 

* A pentagon is a rectilinear plane figure with 5 sides, a 
polygon is a rectilinear plane figure with any number of sides. 
A pentagon, or any polygon, is caDed regular when all its sides 
are equal and all its angles are equal. 
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32. Fi^e 84 shows a road that is to be made. The breadth of 
each part is marked on the figure, and the len|;th CE is also given ; all 
these in links. The bearings of various Imes are given, by the 




FiO. 34. 



angles the lines make with the north measured round to the east. 
From these data draw the figure to scale and see if there are data 
enough and not more than enough. Then calculate the lengths 
AB and CD. 



z2 
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Length, Area and Volume. 

1. Compute to two signifioant figures, the diameter and cross 
Motional area of a specimen of copper wire, one mile of which 
weighs 4 lb. One cubic inch of copper weighs 0*32 lb. 

2. A reservoir, with vertical walls, has an area of 1,432 square 
yards. It is supplied by a pipe, 3 scjuare feet in section, through 
which water flows at the rate of 1 mile an hour. Find how much 
the water will rise in the reservoir in one hour. 

3. Calculate the weijght of a cast-iron pii)e from the following 
dimensions: — Inside diameter 15 inches, thickness 0*8 inch, and 
length 8 ft. Density of metal = 465 lb. per cu. ft. It is assumed 
that there are no flanges or other enlargements at the ends. 

It is required to coat a mile of such pipe inside and outside with 
some protective material at the rate of 20 sq. ft. for 7d, Calculate 
the cost. 

4. It is desired to dig a trench 4 feet wide with vertical sides 
and horizontal base across a piece of ground, the contour of which 
is given by the following measurements. The bottom of the trench 
is the datum line. Calculate the volume of earth excavated in cubic 
feet. 



Horizontal measurements 
along datum line in feet. 





5 


13 


21 


28 


33 


40 


45 


52 


Height of surface above 
datum line in feet. 





5 


8 


10 


7 


5 


8 


5 






5. A river basin of a s(|uare miles receives a rainfall of b inches 
per 24 hours, half of which drains into the river ; whose section, 
where it leaves the district, is c sq[uare yards. Find a formula 
for the velocity of the river at this point, in feet per second, 
supposing the whole process to be steady, and the speed of the 
water in the river to he the same at all depths. 

Give a numerical value to your answer when a = 180, h «= 1/8, c = 
160. 
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6. Draw a circle 5 inches in diameter. This represents the end 
of a lo«; of timber to a scale of half size. Inscribe in it any 
rectangjb whose width may be caUed b and depth d. If this 
rectangle represents a possible joist which may be sawn out of 
the log, its strength If is given by If » aOObef*. Find M for six or 
eight possible rectangular joists which may be cut out of the above 
log. Then by plotting M vertically and h horizontally determine 
what width (o) will pr<^uce the strongest joist. 

7. ABCD is a rectangle of paper whose sides are 3 inches and 
2 inches Ions. Draw such a rectangle and the four creases that 
could be made by folding it so that a short side lay along a long 
side. 

Prove that the intersections of these four creases with one 
another are the corners of a square, and that the area of this square 
is half a square inch. 

8. Draw a right-angled triangle with equal sides and with 
hypotenuse equal to 1 *3 inches. On the other side of the hypotenuse 
construct a square. 

Compare the area of the triangle with that of the square. 

If the figure thus drawn represents the end-view of a haystack 
whose brewith is h feet and length a feet, what is the volume of 
the stack in cubic feet ? 

9. Find the area of the field drawn in Fig. 1 to a scale of 1 inch 
to 120 yards ; copy the figure, and from the result of your calcula- 
tion or otherwise draw a 



/ 



d 



line parallel to db that 
will divide the figure 
into two equal parts. 

If df is bisected in g 
and aernhf give reasons 
for thinking that a 
straight line through g 
and h divides the figure 
into two equal parts. 

10. A swimming-bath 
has length I metres, 
breadth h metres, depth 
at shallow end h metres, 
and at deep end h-\'k 
metres. Find expres- 
sions (in litres) for the 
quantity of water in it when the water is x metres deep at the 
deep end, distinguishing the cases when the sloping bottom is 
covered and when it is not. 



Fig. 1. 
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For theoMeuiwluoh I« 14-73, 5 -7*aa, 4 «0*84, audi Jb » 1-04, 
dimw a graph showing the qnaatity of water for various depths 

isoales :-^epth, 4 inelMS to 1 metre ; volume, 1 inch to 20,000 litres). 
}how how tnis gr^>h enables you to tell the depth of the water at 
any time when the bath is being filled, if the ratid of inflow of water 
is gaven ; and, takinff the rate of inflow as (iO,000 litres an hour, 
find the depth after naif an hour, after 1 hour, and after 1) hours. 

11. A man playing 5 holes of a golf course walks first 260 yds. due 
east, then 140 yds. 20** south of east, then dOO yds. due south, 
then 200 yards 4ff west of north, then 220 yds. SO*" west of south, 
thus aiziving at the fifth hole. Draw the plan of the course to a 
scale of 100 yds. to the inch, and find from it how far the fifth hcde 
is from the start. 

12. Draw a circle of radius 2 inches. Take a diameter AB^ 
and divide it into ten equal parts. Gall the points of division 
Ci 6^1 ... O9. Draw the set of chords DiCyE^ DtC^E^ ... at right 
angles to AB^ meeting the circumference in D, E^ D^ E^ &o. F^ 
and 6r| are the feet of the perpendiculars let fall from Cx on AD^ 
and JUSi respectively. Similarly let fall perpendiculars C^F, and 
Cfi^ on AD^ and AE^ and so on. 

Draw a fair curve through all the F and G points thus obtained. 
Measure the greatest breadth of the curve and write down your 
result. How would you obtain more points on the curve if re- 
quired ? Where do you think the curve cuts the line AB 7 

13. A ladder 20 metres long is set against a house, the bottom 
of the ladder being 2 metres from the wall, and a man goes 14 
metres up it. Then the ladder slips. Draw <hi a scale of 1/100 the 
path of tne man as the ladder slips. 

14. Draw a horizontal line ABC from left to right, BC repre- 
senting 50 feet to a convenient scale. Above ^ is a mound on 
which IS situated a tower whose foot we will call Z> and top E. 

It is observed that the angle ABD ^ 20*, the angle ACD =s 15% 
and the an^e ACE = 25". Draw this figure to scale as accurately 
as you can, and measure from your drawing the height of the 
mound AD and the height of the tower DE, 

Check your results trigonometrically, that is, by calculation. 

15. The wheel in Fig. 2 is 5 inches in diameter and makes one 
revolution per second. On the knob A^ which is fixed to the 
wheel, rests a door 15 inches high, free to slide between vertical 
guides. Show in a graph variations during 2 seconds in the height 
of the centre C of the door above the bottom of the wheel ; repre- 
sent the height full size, and a second by 4 inches. 

Give an expression for the height of C in terms of the position 
of A, 
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Show what change would be necessary in the graph if the door 
rested on the hub B all the time the knob A was bdiow K 




Fio. 2, 



16. Fig. 3 shows a quarter of a desi^ which is symmetrical 
with respect to the lines OB and OE, Prick off the figure and 
complete the design. 

17. ABCD (Fig. 4) is a frame of four jointed rods, standing in 
a vertical plane on a table. The rod AB is fixed to the table. 
Draw the frame from the given dimensions, and show by thick lines 
the paths that C and D are at liberty to trace out, and indicate 




briefly the reasoning by which you determine the limits of each 
path. 

By the help of tracing-paper, or otherwise, draw the path which 
P, the middle point of CD, is at liberty to trace out. Find from 
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Uie path the ^odtioiis in which P ib nearest to and furthest from O, 
the middle point of AB. 

18. 'Within every parallelogram^ no matter of what shape, 
there is a point such that all lines drawn through it from boundary 
to boundary are bisected at that point/ Find in any way you like 
the position of this point, and give a geometrical proof of the above 
statement. 

19. Prove that parallelograms on the same base and between 
the same parallels are equal in area. 

How could this be verified by means of a pack of cards or a 
pile of slates ? 

From this illustration deduce the corresponding property of 
parallelepipeds. A parallelepiped is the solid figure bounded by 
three pairs of parallel planes. 

20. Make a quadrilateral ABCDy given that AB = 4 inches ; 
BC^h inches ; CD:=6 inches ; LABC « 90** ; and \^BCD = 75^ 

Find the area of the figure. 

If the figure r^resents an estate on a scale of 5 inches to the 
mile, what is the area of the estate in acres ? 

21. Draw a rectangle ABCD having AB = 5 inches and BC ^ 
2 inches, and bisect its angles by lines meeting at P Q R S (see 

rougn sketch in Fig. 5). By measure- 
ment and by general reasoning, deter- 
mine what kind of a quacurilateral 
PQRSiB. 

If AD were to remain constant while 
AB changed in value from to AD^ 
show that the area of the figure PQRS 
(formed as before) would change in 
value from ^AL^ to 0. 

22. Draw a fair-sized figure of five 
sides, and find its area in square 
inches, by reducing it to a triangle of 
equal area, and then finding the area 

J, g of the triangle by construction. 

23. Fig. 6 is a sketch of a frame- 
work made of six rods each 8 cm. long, the rods AB and CD being 
joined to the middle points of the other four rods. All the joints 
are hinged so that P and Q may be brought together or pulled 
apart. 

Draw a straight line KL, and suppose the point P of the frame- 
work held at the point K while Q is moved to and fro along the 
line KL7 Draw the path that E would trace out. 
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Prove that whatever the shape of the frame the four compartments 
are equal in shape and size. 

How would you use another rod to lock the framework, that is, 
to keep its shape from changing ? 




Fig. 6. 



24. Draw a square 5 inches in the side (as in the sketch, Fig. 7). 
Join B to the middle points of DA and DC, and D to the middle 
points of BA and BC, and find from measurements the area of 
BQDP. 

Prove that BPDQ is a parallelogram and calculate its area. 

25. ABC is a triangle having AB « 3 inches, AC^b inches, 
LA = 90°. i> is a point on BC, DE is a perpendicular let fall on 
ABy and DF a perpendicular let fall on AC* Draw the triangle, 
and from your figure fiU up a table like the following : — 



Length of BE 



Area of rect. AEDF 



Areaof rect. BExCF 



0*5 inch 

I „ 

1-5 „ 

2 inches 
2-5 „ 

3 „ 



State and prove the relation that would hold for a perfect figure 
between the rectangles AEDF and BEy CF, whatever the len^hs 
of AB and AC, and whatever the position of D. 
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Angles. 

26. Take two points A and B 12 cm. apart to represent two 
points on a coast. From A and B four successive positions of a 
ship S are observed as follows : 

(1) SAB^W, SBA^SST; (2) 8AB^eb% SBA^SOT; 
(8) SAB = 35^ SBA = 33^ ; (4) SAB « 33% 8BA = SV. 

(a) Plot the positions of the ship, (b) Assuming that the ship's 
course is composed of two straight unes, find how near sne 
approached the shore, (c) Assuming that she sails equally near 
the wind on each tack, draw a line showing the direction of the 
wind. 

27. AOB is an acute angle ; from a point P, either within or 
without the angle, the line PQ is drawn perpendicular to OA and 
the line PR perpendicular to OB. Show tnat the angle QPR is 
either equal or supplementary * to the angle AOB. Prove boUi 




State and prove any one proposition you have made use of. 

28. ABCD is a rectangular piece of paper, 9 cm. by 5 cm. FE 

is a line drawn across it (see 
Fig. 8), FD s 2 cm., and angle 
AFE^W. EK and EL are 
creases formed by folding EC 
and EB against EF. Draw a 
figure to represent the piece of 
paper full size, and in each angle 
of the figure EKDL write its 
value. 

Prove that whatever angle EF 
makes with AD^ two an^es of 
Fio. 8. the figure EKDL are supple- 

mentary, so long as the creased 
lines cut the sides CD and AD. 

29. AB and AC (Fig. 9) are two plane mirrors, and DE and 
GH are two paraUel ravs of light falling on them and reflected 
in the directions EF and HK^ so that the angle AED » the ai^e 
BEF and the angle AHG = the angle CHK. Prove that (1) £e 
angle between the mirrors = the sum of the angles JlED and AHO ; 
(2) the anffle between the two reflected rays £Fand HK\a twice 
the angle between the mirrors. 

* Two angles that together make up IW are called supple- 
mentary. 
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30. In Fig. 10 OADB is a square, and OAPB a <}UAdraai. Think 
of two lines each moving uniformly and both starting together from 




the position OA ; one, MNy moving parallel to OA^ and reaching its 
final position BD^ in the same time that tiio other, OP^ takes to 
revolve about to its final position OB. Their point of inter- 
section C traces out a curve. Obtain this curve for a quadrant of 
radius 9 cm. Give the value of the angle AOC when MN has 
moved (a) 3*2 cm., (6) 6-4 cm., and compare these angles. Copy 




Fig. 10. 

the angle XYZ^ use the curve for dividing it into two parts in 
the ratio of 2 to 3, and state your meth<^; the angles may be 
transferred by means of tracing-paper. 

Triangles. 

31. Make as many of the following triansles as you can. In 
cases where you cannot, state a property of triangles to explain 
the impossibility. 

(a) Sides* 5 cm., 5 cm., 9 cm. 

(h) Sides, 5 cm., 4 cm., 10 cm. 
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(c) Angles, 60% 40% 90^ 

(d) Angles, eO^, 20", 100°. 

{e) One angle, 50*, side opposite 8 cm., another side 7 cm. 

32. Take three points P Q R, and suppose them the mid points of 
the sides of a trian^^e. Construct the triangle and prove the 
theorem on which your construction depends. 

33. ABCD (Fig. 11) represents a rectangular sheet of paper the 
comer Dof which is to be turned down so that the crease line MN shall 
make an angle of 30° with AD. Draw a fairly large figure showing 



A M 




Fig. 11. 




Fig. 12. 



the position of MDN when turned down, and indicate how (2, the 
new position of D, is determined by drawing. If BX is now drawn 
at 4(r to AB and so as to cut Md^ state, with reasons, what angle 
it must make with Md. 

34. In Fig. 12 abed is a rough drawing of a sheet of paper, 
4 '5 inches by 7 inches. The comer h is folded down to meet the 
side ad ink in such a way that the creased line <^ passes through 
«, which is 1*5 inches from a. Give a careful drawing half -size ; 
show the exact position of the part turned down, and find by 
measurement the length of ^and the size of the angle kef. 

35. ABC and A'B'C are two dijQferent positions of a paper 
triangle in the same plane and with the same side of the paper 

rards. Find a point which is equidistant from A and A' and 
from B and B^. Join \/q A A' B W C C^hxA then 
prove that the angles AOA' BOB' and COC are all equal, and 
that is equidistant from C and C. 
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36. Fig. 13 is a rough sketch of a triangle ABC drawn on tracing- 
paper. The tracing-paper is pinned down by a pin at P, and then 
rotated through a right angle 

in the direction of the arrow. 
Draw a figure to the dimensions 
given, showing both the original 
triangle ABC and its new position 
abc. State how you determine 
the points a b Cy and show what 
angle oc makes with AC, 

37. A triangle ABC is cut out 
of paper to the dimensions shown 
by the rough sketch in Fig. 14. 
The comer A is turned down so 
that A falls on the line BC and 

the crease line KL makes an angle of 30** with AB. Sketch a large 
figure (which need not be to scale), calculate and fill in the values 
of all the angles. Then draw the tri- 
angle ABC to the given dimensions, 
obtaining by geometrical construction 
the position of the crease KL and of 
the point a. State your method and on 
what geometrical principle you rely. 

38. ^B is a straight canal, C a cottage, 
and T a trough. CA and TB are J-s 
drawn from C and Tto the canal, AB = 40 
yards, AC =31 yards, BT=12 yards. 
A man has to take a bucket from C, fill 
it from the canal, and carry it to T. 
Find by drawing, to a scale of 1 inch to 
10 yards, how far the man walks if he 
fills the bucket a,t A ; if at B ; and how 
far for five or six other points on the 
canal. 

At each point you have taken on the 
canal draw a perpendicular representing 

on the same scale the distance the man walks. Through the ends 
of these perpendiculars draw a smooth curve, and from this curve, 
or otherwise, find the point at which the bucket should be filled to 
make the journey from C to T as short as possible. 

Determine this point also by geometrical reasoning. 




Fig. 



Spedficatian of Figures. 

39. One side AB of a field ABCD runs from east to west (^ east 
of B), and is 150 yards long ; AD runs north-west and is 40 yards 
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long, Mid BO nmi nortli-Mrti and is Myarda long. Draw an 
aoenrate plan of the field (stotiiig what aoale yoa adopt), meaanre 
the length of CD, and find the area of the field in aorea. 

There is a spring in the field, distant 85 yards from A and 35 
yards from C. Fmd its position on the plan (explaining your 
method), and measure its custanoes from B and D. 

40. Prove two trian^^es equal in all respects when the three sides 
of the one are known to be equal to the three sides of the other. 

In Fig. 15, <MM"*»iTig that the lines are all unequal, and that AB 
is parallel to DC, and AE parallel to BD, state what is the least 





Fig, 16. 



number of measurements that must be made in order that the 
fi^:ure may be reoonstructible from these measurements alcme 
without alteration of shape or size. 

Name anv two wholly distinct sets of measurements, either of 
which would suffice. 

41. A surveyor gives the following dimensions of a fournsdded 
field ^i?CD:—^B= 1130 links, BC-1370, CD = 1440, DA 
= 1040, BD-:1960, 0^-1470, L C^D = 67^30'. Draw the field 
without using the values given for BD and CA^ and state the steps 
of your drawing. Check your work by measuring BD and CA. 

42. Two sides of a triangle are 3 inches and 4 inches long, and 
one angle is 30**. Sketch figures, with dimensions marked, showing 
that four different triangles answer to this description. State how 
you would determine which of these four has the greatest area, 
and with help of your instruments find approximately what this 
area is. 

43. A surveyor fixes the position of a rectangular building 
ABCD, measuring 320 links by 218 links, as follows :— When he 
has gone 1,248 links along a straight road to P (Fig. 16), he is in 
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line with the shorter side AB and A is 148 linka away* When he 
has gone 1,360 links, ^ is 76 links away ; and when he has gone 1,415 
links ji is 88 links away and he is in une with the long side AD of 
the building. Take a line with a point P on it to represent the 
road and the point P , and draw t^e building on a scale of 1 inch 
to 100 links, stating how you do so. 

Do you need all the data given? How many could you do 
without ? Use these extra data to check the accuracy of your work. 

44. Two quadrilateral figures ABCD and PQR8 have AB = PQ^ 
BC » QR, CD = RS, and DA = SP. Are the quadrilaterals 
necessarily equal in aU respects ? If so, give the proof ; if not^ add 
any fifth hypothesis you think necessary, and then prove the 
equality of the figures. 

45. Criticize the proposition that three measurements are 
sufficient and necessary to determine a triangle uniquely in shape 
and size. 

46. Tou are to obtain copies of the circle and regular hexagon in 
Figs, 17 and 18 by pricking through the least possible number 






Fig. 18. 

of points that will enable you to complete the figure with your 
instruments. State your method in each case, and give the 
geometrical principles you make use of for the completion of your 
figures. 

Algebraic Symbols. 

47. a men are each x feet high, 5 are y feet, and c are ^ feet. 
Give their average height. 

48. A certain sum of money contains a pounds h shillings and c 
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penoe, where a < e. A leoond gain of money oonUins c pomids h 
nhillingB and a pence. Expreas in poiincls» ahillingn and pence the 
difference between the two aoma. 

Calling thia difference x ponnda y ahiUings and « pence, the sum 
of money obtained by won interchanging &e poaniiu and pence ia, 
of conne, z poonda « ahillinga and x pence. Ptove that when the 
laat two aoma are added together thereanlt ia 12^. 18«. lid. Verify 
by a numerical example. 

49. A and B travel alons the same road in the same direction, 
^ at a miles and ^ at 5 mues an hour. When ^ is at a point 0, 
^ ia fit miles ahead. If jB ia overtaken H hoars later at a place 
If milea from 0, find JET and If in terms of a, ft, and m. 

Also give the values of H and M when a » 6, 5 » 3, m ■■ 9. 

50. A inrcliat can travel q miles an hour on a still day, but his 
speed is decreased m miles an hour against a certain wind, and 
increased n miles an hour wiUi this wind. How long would it take 
him to go 20 miles and to return, going against the wind and 
returning with it? 

Give the time to the nearest hour when g ^r 9, m = 3, n ae 2. 

Taking g -^ 9, draw a graph to show the time he would take to ride 
20 miles against the wind for values of m between and 8. For 
the time represent an hour by 1 cm., and for the speed represent 
one mile per hour by 2 cm. 

61. On the Northern Railway of France, passengers are allowed 
30 kilograms of luggage free, and excess luggage is charged at 
the rate of 1 centime per 10 kilograms per kilometre. A tax of 
10 centimes is also charged for registration. Give a formula for 
the amount in shillings cnareed for carrjrinff p lb, weight of luggage 
HI miles (if this weight exceeds the free limit} ; given 1 shillings 125 
centimes, 1 kilogram ^r 2*2 lb., 5 miles « 8 Kilometres. Calcu- 
late from this formula the charge for conveying; 100 lb. of luggage 
from Paris to Calais, the distance being 185 miks. 

52. The exposure required to take a photograph is proportional 
to the square of the stop-number and inversely proportioi^ to the 
speed-number of the. plate. It is found that 1} sees, is the correct 
exposure with an ordmary plate (speed 80) using a stop numbered 
16. What would be the exposure with a fast plate (speed 350) when 
the stop-number is 6*8 ? Express your answer in the form 1/n of a 
second, giving n to the nearest whole number. 

What would be the exposure with a plate of speed number M and 
a stop numbered ^? 

53. On a long voyage the speed of a ship gradually decreases as 
the ship's bottom gets fouled. If u and v are the speeds in miles 
per day at the beginning and end of the journey, T the number of 
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days taken on the journey, and a the length of the voyage in miles, 
these quantities are known to be connected by the formula 

^"2^ u^ + uv + v^' 
Find from this the time taken to perform a vovage of 6,000 miles, 
the speeds of the ship at the beginning and end of the voyage being 
290 and 250 miles i>er day. 

Will the ship arrive sooner or later than if the speed had been 
270 miles per da^ throughout the journey, and what difference 
would this make in the time of arriving ? 

&4. If the time of a swing of a pendulum of length I feet is taken 
to be ir^l/g seconds, where g is 32, what is the length of a 
pendulum of which the time of swing is 1 second ? Also, prove 
that a change of 2 per cent, in the length of the pendulum gives a 
corresponding change of 1 per cent, in the time of swing. 

55. In measuring a field x yards long and y yards broad, an error 
of A per cent, may have been made in each measurement. What 
is tlie greatest possible error in the area of the field, calculated 
from these measurements ? 

56. The watch used to time a motor race gained x seconds a day. 
The time of the race as given by the watch was a min. b sec. Find 
an expression in seconds for the true time of the race. 

Similarity. Trigonometrical Terms, 

57. I stand 4 feet from a lamp^st and notice that the end of 
my shadow just reaches a wall. How far is this point of the wall 
from the lamp-post, if the light is 10 feet above the ground, and 
my height is 5 ft. 7 in. ? 

58. In the following give your reasons, a * yes ' or * no ' alone 
being of no value : 

(a) 16 tons of coal cost £16. lOa. and 9 tons cost £9. ISs. Is 
the price proportional to the quantitpr ? 

(h) The base of one equilateral triangle is 2 in. and its area 
1*73 sq. in., the base of another is 4 in. and its area 6*93 sq. in. 
Are the areas proportional to the bases ? 

(c) £50 put out at interest amounts in two years to JC54, in 
three years to £56, and in 5 years to £60. Is the amount pro- 
portional to the time? Is the interest proportional to the 
time? 

59. Two straight roads intersect at an angle of 25^ Starting 
from the crossing I walk four miles along one road. How far am 
I then from the nearest point of the other ? 

Give the result of calculation and also of measurement from a 
diagram, 

MAiR A a 
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60. A aignals 145 words in 23 minutes, B 94 words in 15 minutes, 
and C 133 words in 21 minates. Represent the times taken by 
horizontal distances, 1 cm. representing 2 minutes ; and the numb^ 
of words signalled by vertical distances, 1 cm. representing five words. 
Mark the three points representing the above results. 

Who is the ftustest signaller ? Show on the diagpnun the graph 
corresponding to a rate of six words a minute. 

61. A mine shaft is 1,650 feet in length. It slopes downwards at 
an angle of 45° to the horizon for a certidn part of its total length, 
say X feet, and at an angle of 35^ for the rest of its length. If the 
total depth reached is 1,000 feet, obtain an equation for x, and 
hence calculate x. Draw a rough figure of the shaft. 

62. A carriage is moving on a level road without any slipping of 
the wheels. One of the wheels of diameter 3 feet picks up a speck 
of mud which adheres to the rim of the wheeL On squared 
paper plot out to scale the curve described in the air by the 
speck of mud, and carefully mark the points at which the Bpeck 
of mud will be when the wheel has turned through 60*", 120", 240^ 
and 300"". Also in the case of 60"*, check your result by actual 
calculation. 

63. Draw up a table showing in three columns the value of 
10 sin ^, lOcos^, and 8sin^-f6cos^ foreach 30''from0*'tod60*. 
From the table draw the graphs of y » 10 sin ^ and y » 8 sin ^ 
+ 6 cos ^, and from the curves determine approximately a value of 
6 for which tan ^ -» 3. 

64. On a line OB of indefinite length set off OP 10 cm. long. 
Now imagine OP to revolve about uirough an angle of 90*", but 
to vary in len^h in such a way that its length at anv moment is 
equal to its original length multiplied by the cosine of the angle it 
has revolved through ; thus at dO* its length wiU be 5 cm. Use 
the tables to determine the path of P, and justify any statement 
you can make about the locus of P. 

65. Four rods are made into a jointed parallelogram ABCD 

B 




Fig. 19. 
(Fig. 19). Two of the rods, BA and jBC, project beyond the oomers 
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of the parallelogram. A fixed point E on the production of BA is 
taken, and F is taken on BC produced so that for the 8h^»e of the 
parallelogram shown in the figure ^ is in line with JS and 2). 
Show that for all positions of the parallelogram this point jP is in 
line with E and />. 

This framework is laid on a map, F pinned down, and D is made 
to trace out the boundary of a counby. Say how E will move. 
If the frame used is represented to scale by Fig. 19, what is the 
ratio of any line on the new map to the corresponding line on the 
old one ? 

66. The base BC of a triangle is 7 cm. long. Find the locus of 
the vertex when AB/AC » 2/3, by plotting a number of points and 
drawing a freehand curve through them. In the same way find 
the locus of the vertex when AB + AC == 10 cm. 

One of these loci looks like a circle. Prove that it is a circle. 

67. Draw a circle 10 cm. in diameter and take a point P 15cm. from 
its centre. Suppose R a point on the circle and 8 the middle point 
of PR. Draw the locus of S as R moves round the circle. 

Discuss, with proof, the nature of the locus of 5, whatever the 
size of the given circle and the distance of P from it. 

The Oirde. 

68. Find the diameter of the saucer, of which a broken fragment 
is shown in Fig. 20. Prick the figure off. 

69. Three ships. A, B, and C, at anchor 
occupy the following positions with regard to 
a buoy P: — A is 350 yards north of P; P is 
170 yards north-east of P; C is 420 yards east 
of P. Draw a plan showing the positions of 
the ships and the buoy, on a scale of 100 yards 
to an inch. 

A fourth ship, />, anchors in a position equi- 
distant from Ay P, and C Determine its posi- 
tion on your plan, stating its distance from the 
buoy. 

State your method of finding the position of 
D, and prove that the method is correct. 

70. Prick off the curves a and b (see Fig. 21), 
and find whether they are arcs of circles. Ex- 
plain your method of testing the curves. 

71 . State (without proof) the construction for Fig. 20. 
circumscribing a circle about a triangle. 

In what kmds of triangle wiU the centre fail (a) inside the 
triangle, (h) outside the trungle, (c) on one of the sides ? 

A a 2 
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You m^j nse ruler and oompMses u helps in answering the latter 
part of this question ; logical reasons for your answers thereto need 
not be given. 

72. Two cog-wheels gear together ; one of them has a cogs, the 
other h cogs, and the coos are set e inches apart on each wheel. 
When the first wheel males one revolution, now far does a point 
in its rim travel ? And a point in the rim of the second wheel ? 
And how many revolutions does the second wheel make ? 





Fig. 21. 

If the cog-wheels were connected by a chain instead, how many 
revolutions would the second wheel make for one revolution of Uie 
first? 

I wish to settle the number of teeth in the co^- wheels of a chain- 
driven bicycle with a rear wheel 30 inches in diameter, the bicycle 
to travel 6 yards for each revolution of the pedals. Plot a graph 
showing the number of turns of the rear wheel correspondmg to 
1, 2, 8, 4, &c., turns of the pedals. Deduce from your graph 
a convenient number of teeth for each of the two cog-wheds on 
which the chain works, and verify your conclusion. 

78. Two circles have radii 1*3 and 2*1 inches, and their centres 
are 3*9 inches apart. Draw a circle of radius 1*1 inch touching 
them both. Can a circle of radius 0*3 inch be drawn to touch the 
given circles ? 

74. A point P moves round the circumference of a circle whose 
horizontal diameter is AOBy being the centre. Two circles are 
drawn on ^0 and OB as diameters, and OP always meets one of 
these circles. Show that the piece cut off OP by the circle it meets 
is equal to the projection of OP on the diameter AOB, 

Gkve a graph showing (for half a revolution of P) the projection 
of OP as a function of the angle AOP ; that is, mark off distances on 
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one line to represent values of the angle, and on perpendiculars 
to this line mark off the corresponding values of tne projection. 
Take OP 6 cm. long, and take 1 cm. to represent 20 d^;ree8. 

75. Fig. 22 represents a Chinese windlass. A rope supports the 
load D, and has its ends wrapped on two barrels of diameters 7 and 
9 inches turning together on the same Bhaft. Another rope goes 
round the pulley of diameter 86 inches, which also turns with the 



,36 /it. 




same shaft. When A descends 10 inches, what length of rope 
unwraps at By what length wraps up at C, and how far does D rise ? 
Takmg the diameters of the barrels and puUey as r « f inches, 
give an expression for the rise of D while A falls k inches. 

76. The area of the segment contained by a circular arc APB 
and its chord AB, is approximately two-thirds of the area of the 
rectangle ABEF, having the same base and altitude. I form an 
approximate estimate of the area of a circle (Fig. 23) by measuring 
the area of its inscribed square, and adding the areas of the four 
segments outside this square as calculated by the above rule. 
Cuculate approximately by how much per cent, the area so estimated 
is in excess or defect of the true area of the circle. 

77. ABC and DEF«re two concentric circles of radii 7 cm. and 
8 cm. respectively, and AB is a chord of the outer circle 4i<'tant 
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2 cm. from the oentre. Show, both by drawing and by calculation, 
that AB is triaeotod at the points where it cuts the circumference 
of the inner drde. 

78. Prove that if chords of a circle are drawn through a given 

point inside a circle, the rect< 
angles contained by their seg- 
ments are equal. 

If the radius of the circle 
is 8 inches, and the given point 
2*1 inches from the centre, cal- 
culate the value of this rect- 
angle and verify the result from 
your figure. 

79. A stream 20 feet wide 
is to be spanned l^ a bridge 
with a drcnlar arch 7 feet high 
at the middle. Calculate the 
radius of the arch and the angle 
it subtends at its centre. Check 
your results by a drawing to 
scale. 

80. Prove that angles in the 
same segment of a circle are equal. 

State (without proof) what property of a circle may be deduced 
at once from this theorem by conceiving the angular point to move 
along the circumference into coincidence with either extremity of 
the segment. 

81. The distance of the horizon d, the radius of the Earth R, and 
one's height above the sea h (all in miles) are connected by the 
equation 

Taking the Earth's radius as 3,960 miles, find at what height the 
horizon is 34 miles away, and express this height in feet to the 
nearest foot. 

82. Prove that a straight line drawn from the centre of a circle 
to the middle point of a chord cuts the chord perpendicularly. 

P is a point external to a given circle whose centre is C. With C as 
centre describe a circle with radius twice that of the given circle. 
With P as centre and PC as radius, describe a third circle cutting 
the second in Q. Join CQj cutting the first circle in B, Prove that 
PB is a tangent to the firot circle. 

83. I wish to fix the size of a circular enclosure which I may not 
enter ; I therefore note the following points :— It is surrounded by 
a footpath 10 feet wide, and four lamp posts stand along the outeo: 
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boundary of the footpath at the comers of a square. Each side of 
this square cuts from the enclosure a strip whose greatest width is 
equal to the width of the path. 

Find the diameter of tne enclosure by calculation and also by 
drawing. For your drawing take a circle of radius 4 inches for 
the outer boundary of the footpath. 

84. Find the area of the rectangle KLMN (Fig. 24) inscribed in 
a semicircle in terms of CK = a; cm. and the ntdius CL » rem. 

Taking r » 5, find the area 
for :r » 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
give a general idea of the 
change in the area of the rect- 
angle by a graph. Then deter- 
mine accurately by algebra or 
by geometry the dimensions of 
the largest rectangle that could 
be cut from a semicircular piece 
of paper of radius 5 cm. 

State and prove a relation Fio* ^* 

that holds between KA^ KL 
and KBy whatever values r and x have. 

85. Draw to a scale of 10 feet to the inch the junction lines of 
a small tramway for a factory from the dimensions given in the 
sketch (Fig. 26). All lengths are in feet. The arcs AB and BC 




K B 




Fig. 26. 



have a common tangent at B. What is the distance between the 
centres of the arcs AB and BC ? How does the knowledge of this 
distance enable you to find the centre of the arc BC^ and the positicm 
of the point B ? 
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86. In the rough sketch in Fig. 26 the circle represents a section 
thiouffh the centre of the earth by a plane in wnich a star 8 lies. 
ab and ed are the directions in which the star S is seen from two 
places a and e, the star being so far away that a6 and c<2 are parallel. 
ah and ef are tangents at a and e. Prove that the difference 
between the angles dcfaxid bah is equal to the angle aOc. 





^ a' ^ 

Fig. 27. 



87. The section of a tube railway is a segment of a circle (Fig. 27). 
The breadth of the tube on the level of the rails is 8 feet, and its 
greatest height above the rails is 10 feet. Draw the section on any 
convenient scale, and write down the greatest breadth of the tul>e 
in feet to the nearest tenth. 

State how you drew the section, and state and prove a property 
of the circle that you used. 

I^Jiagorean Proposition. 

88. Prove that of all straight lines drawn from a given point to 
a straight line the perpendicular is the least. 

A instructs B to maKe a triangle with these measurements : two 
sides are to be 7 inches and 4*8 inches in length ; also the angle 
opposite the shorter side is to be 45"*. B says it is impossible to 
do so. Prove that B is right. 

89. Given the lengths of two sides of a triangle, and of the per- 
pendicular from the point where the^ meet on the third side, show 
now to find the length of the third side by drawing. 
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How many solutions are there? Find an expression for the 
length of the third side in terms of the given lengths. 

90. A piece of wire ABC is bent at right angles at B, the length 
of AB being 4 cm. and of BC 12 cm. A point K travels from C 
to jB, so that as its distance from C increases, its distance horn. A 
diminishes. Take JT in a number of positions, measure KA for 
each, and show in a graph how KA varies as the distance 
KC increases. Find from your graph the length of KB when 
KA = KC. 

A point iT is to be found in BC so that KC may be bent into the 
position KA and so form a right-angled triangle ABK Suppose 
BK to be a; cm. long, and express the length KC in terms of x. 
Write down the relation between the three sides of the triangle 
ABK, and find a value of x that satisfies this relation. 

Also find the position of JT by a geometrical construction, 
justify the construction, measure BK^ and tabulate the three 
results. 

91. xOX and yOY are two lines at right angles, and a 60"" set- 
square ABC (LB=60^ LC«9Cf) moves so that A and B 
travel along the lines xOX and yOY, Draw the path of C, using 
a length of 10 cm. for the hypotenuse AB. 

What kind of line is the path of C? Justify your statement. 

92. BAC is a triangle, right-angled at A. Show that the square 
on BC is equal to the sum of the squares on BA and AC. 

ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in which AB » 15 cm., BC = 
25 cm., CD = 13 cm., -42) = 11 cm., and AC = 20cm. Draw AK 
perpendicular to BC, and take P in EC 13 cm. from A. Show 
that BAC is a right angle, that BA is a tangent to the circle about 
ACE; calculate BE AE PC, and show that AD is parallel to BC. 
The figure need not be drawn to scale. 

93. A triangular piece of cardboard, ABC, is held over a hori- 
zontal table, the points a b c on the table being immediately 
below ABC. It a h c are comers of an equilateral triangle of 
sides 6 inches and their distances from ABC are 10 4 7 inches 
respectively, prove that ABC is an isosceles triangle, and calculate 
the lengths of its sides to the nearest tenth of an inch. 



MoMtna. 

94. On a certain steamer the expense of coaling per mile is 
found to be directly proportional to the square of the speed main- 
tained, being 28. 6d. per mile when the speed is 30 miles per hour ; 
the other expenses being £1. 16«. Od. per hour at all speeds. 
Express in pounds the expense of a journey of 100 miles at x miles 
an hour ; draw a diagram showing the expense of a journey of 
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100 milee at any speed from to 45 milea per hour ; and determine 
the most eoonomiod speed and the expense at that speed. 

95. The shortest side of a triangle is 10 cm. long, the other two 
lOr cm. and lOr* cm. long. Determine the greatest value r can 
have for a triangle to be possible. Obtain a first approximation 
(to within a tenth) by trial, then calculate the value to two decimal 
pboes, and draw the three lengths 10 cm., lOr cm., lOr^ cm. 

96. ABC is a right-angled triangle having AB = 8 cm., BC = 
4cm., LB -"90^. is a point on AC, OL and OM ±a on 
BA and BC. Show by a graph how the area of the rectangle 
OLBM changes as the peroendicular LO passes from A to BC, 
giving AL the values 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . cm. 

Compare the maximum area of the rectangle with the area of the 
triangle ; compare also the rates at which and L move along 
their respective linea 

97. Assuming that, if a gun is fired over a plain, the range of 
the projectile is given in yards by y = 5000 sin 2x (where of is 
the angle of elevation of the barrel), plot out a curve showing the 
ranges between the limits of 5** and 20° for the angle of elevation. 
State what must be the value of a; to give the greaiest range. 

98. A man in a launch at a point L is 80 miles from the nearest 
point ^ of a straight coast-line and wants to reach a point B on 
the coast 60 miles from A, He can either go by water the whole 
way or make for any point on the coast between A and B, where a 
motor car is running and watching to pick him up and finish the 
journey bv land. Fill up a table like that below, and draw a 
graph to show how his total time from L to B varies according to 
the point of the coast at which he lands. And from your graph 
find what point he ought to strike in order to execute the whole 
journey in the least possible time. The speed of the launch is 
10 miles an hour and of the motor 20 miles an hour. Use one 
division of your squared paper for a mile and 20 divisions for 
an hour ; the time hours need not be shown. 



Distance from A 
of landing point 
in miles . . . 





10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


Total time in 
hours .... 

















Calculation of Triangles. 

99. AB is the base (100 feet long) of a triangle ABC, and C is 
an inaccessible point. The angles ABC and BAC are found 
to be 63' 14' and 80*" 10". Calculate the distance of C from A. 
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100. To determine the size of a piece of ground, pegs were 
driven at the four comers A B C D. AB was found to be 
11*35 chains, AC 14*70 chains, AD 12*65 chains, lBAC 2&W, 
L CAD 43° 0'. Find the area of the ground by calculation. 

101. A section of corrugated iron roofing consists of circular arcs 
of angle 110^ alternately curved in opposite directions. Supposing 
the section of the sheet to contain an exact number of these 
arcs, find (expressed as a decimal) the ratio of the area covered 
by it to the entire superficial area of the sheet-iron of which it is 
made. 

102. A meteor is seen from two places, A and B ; B being 20 
miles from ^ in a direction 15^ west of south. At A the meteor 
appears to be 5^ 35' east of south, and at B it appears 7** 24' north 
of east. The altitude of the meteor as observed from B is 23"*. 
From these data find the height of the meteor. 

103. Taking the earth as a sphere of radius 4,000 miles, find the 
distance from its axis of London whose latitude is 51"* 30^ N. Find 
also the distance London travels in an hour in consequence of the 
rotation of the earth. 

104. The extreme range of the guns of a fort is 8,000 metres. 
A ship 14,000 metres distent sailing due east at 24 kilometres an 
hour notices the bearings of the fort to be 20'' 30' north of east. 
Find, to the nearest minute, when the ship will first come 
within range of the guns. Check your result by a drawing to 
scale. 

105. Draw a triangle ABC such that tan A = 2 and tan B « 0*5. 
Find, by measurement, the height h (perpendicular to AB) and the 
area 8 of the triangle you have drawn. Find the value of the 
ratio 8/h^ as a decimal. 

Find an exact formula for the area of any triangle in terms of its 
height h and the tangents of its base angles A and B, and compare 
the numerical value of 8/h* given by your formula with your 
previous result. 

106. If one angle of a triangle is greater than another, prove 
that the side opposite the former angle is greater than the side 
opposite the latter. 

Stete, with accompanying proof, whether the following theorem 
is or is not true : — * In every triangle, the magnitudes of the angles 
are proportional te the magnitudes of the opposite sides.' 

107. A rod BC of length 5*8 cm. rotetes about B. Another rod 
C^ of length 8*6 cm. has one end C hinged te the first rod, while 
the other end A slides along a fixed line BO, By drawing the rods 
in various positions (teking values of L ^ at intervals of 30*" or so), 
find how the length BA varies as the angle B increases ; and show 
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BA as a function of L B in a graph for one revolution of BC^ 
showing the actual length of BA and representing W by 1 cm. 

Write down an eauation connecting toe angle B and the lengths 
of the three sides of the triangle ABC. 

Solve the equation to find the length of BA whoi LB « 35**. 
To check your result find the length by drawing. 

108. Draw a circle of radius R » 10cm. and draw two radii at an 

angle of tf « 80*. Join the ends of the radii, cutting off a segment 

of height hem. and base ecm. Find a formula for the area of 

the segment in terms of R and $. The area is sometimes taken as 

that of a triangle on the same base as the segment and of 4/3 times 

2cfc h^ 
the altitude of the segment. The formula -^ + -^ is also used 

to give the area. Use these three methods to determine the area 
of the given segment, and tabulate your three results. 

109. Fie. 28 represents a two-foot rule, which is pivoted at 
and hinged about ae and bd. Imagine it placed, as shown, fiat on 
a table, so that the angle AOB is 84°, and calculate the distance 
from Ato B. 




rv^'li* 


a 


A 


r 1 1 




c 
Fig. 28. 





If the parts Ac and Bd are now turned about the hinges ac and 
"bd through 90° from the plane of the table, what is the new 
distance from ^ to J9 ? Briefiy give reasons for your statements. 

110. Sufficient data are given below to draw three triangles. 
State, with reasons, whether any two of the triangles are similar to 
one another : 

Sa) One angle 90°, hypotenuse 15 cm., one side 9 cm. 
h) Two sides 3*6 in. and 4*8 in., included angle 60°. 
(c) Sides 36 yards, 27 yards, 45 yards. 

111. The speed {%) of sound in air at a temperature of f* 
(Fahrenheit) is given by the expression « = a + ^^. When t « 32, 
8 ^ 1,087 ft. per sec. ; and when f s= 41, 8 = 1,096 ft. per sec. Find 
the value of % when t = 70. 
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112. A man pays an annual subecription of £10 to a fishing 
club, and each day he goes fishing he spends 108. in addition. 
Find an equation connecting y the total cost in pounds of a day's 
fishing, including the proportion of the subscription, with x the 
numTOr of days he goes fishing during the year. Draw the graph 
of the equation supposing x to range from 5 to 50. 

113. A retail bookseller is supplied by a wholesale firm, who 
allow discount off the published price of certain books (class A) at 
40 per cent. ; oi all others (class B) at 33} per cent. At the end 
of a year he finds that he would have paid 2^ per cent, less than he 
actually did, had he accepted the tonder of another wholesale firm, 
who offered a uniform discount of 37) per cent. What percentage 
of his purchases (reckoned at published price) belonged to each 
class? Give your answer to the nearest integer. 

114. The diameter dfeet of a pipe connecting a certain tank to 
a water crane is given by the following equation : 

Solve this equation graphically. 

115. Given x^ - 3a?y+y2 -- q^ ^^^ ^^^ _. jy — j^ gn^l an equa- 
tion which contains only a, &, and numbers, and deduce the value 
of a/d. 

116. From the relation v^ u-^-at express t in terms of t^ u a; 
then substitute this value in d ^ ut-\'^a^ and so obtain the 
relation v^ = u^-^2ad. Find the values of t and d when 
t? « 100, t* = 84, a = 32. 

117. It is believed that the cost of keeping a school varies 
according to the law 

y = ax^-\'bx-^Cy 

where 50y pounds sterling is the cost, and 50x is the number of 
boys. It was found that with 100 boys, the cost was £2,050 ; with 
150, £2,600; with 200, £2,950. Find a b c, and deduce the cost 
for 170 boys. 
Verify by a graphical method. 

118. It is known that when a certain tackle is used to raise 
heavy weights, the weight TFlb. that can be raised by a force of 
Plb. is given by the formula 

Tr=A:P-70, 

where k is some number. And a man finds that hy pulling with 
a force of 100 lb. he can raise a weight of 330 lb. Find what the 
number k is. 

Find, further, what weight a force of 140 lb. will raise, and what 
force is needed to raise a weight of 400 lb» 
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119. A and B are two ooal pits m milea apart. The price of ooal 
at A IB a shillings a ton, and at B it is ft shillings a ton. The cost 
of carriage from each pit is c shillings per ton per mile. Giye, 
in terms da h Cj the distance from A of h point X, on the road 
from ^ to B, at which the total cost of the ooal is the same, whether 
it comes from A or from B. Give a numerical result when a « 29, 
d-27, e»l-5, m«20. 

120. K _V + zAo- + :^o - ^^!^^r^ for all 

values of dP, find the value of ^ in terms of x, 

121. A screen is placed between two lights A and B, whose 
lighting powers are as 8 to 4. The intensity of illumination of the 
screen by either light varies inversely as the square of the 
distance of the screen from the light. A and B being 5 feet apart, 
find the distance, x feet, from A at which the screen is equally 
illuminated by the two lights. Verify your result, and state what 
interpretation you place on the negative value for x, 

122. Solve a^ '^ l^ + e^ " 2hc cm A asa quadratic equation in 
which h is the unknown quantity. And hence, or otherwise, 
calculate the positive value of h when a » 11 cm., c » 9 cm., 
A « 40*^. Check your result by an accurate drawing. 

128. The formula for bodies projected vertically upwards is 
« ss fi^ - ^ gt^^ where t » time in seconds, s » height in feet 
above stilting point at time t^ u ^ initial velocity in feet per 
second, and g « 32. 

Find the time a body takes to rise 192 feet vertically when 
the initial velocity is 128 feet per second. 

Indices. 

124. Find the values, giving not more than three significant 
figures, assumed by a+a^, when a has the successive values 
25a, 20, 8, 2, 1, 0-2, 002. 

Tabulate the values of a, a^ a+a^, and explain what your 
table shows as to the relative importance of uie two terms 
according as a is large or smaU. 

125. When a man lends £a at h per cent, compound interest, the 

value of his loan grows so that after cyears itis £a (1 + j^j . Use 

this formula to find the value after two years of a loan of £460 at 
8^ per cent. Give the value to the nearest shilling. 

126. The formula -^ — is used by engineers. Find its 

value to two decimal places when n « 1 *05 and r » 2. 
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127. Find between what pair of consecutive integers each of the 
foUowing lies : M*, M*, 2VS 8V^. 

128. The discharge Q of water through a rectangular submerged 
hole is given in cubic feet a second by the equation 

0=:|c^(JBf3/2-jj8/2)^2^^ 

all the dimensions being in feet. Find what the discharge is in 
gallons per 24 hours, when 0=060, ^ = 32, 1^ = 3, fr=2, 
JTss 1. One cubic foot = 6*2 gallons. 

129. The pressure p and volume r of a gas which expands in a 
vessel impervious to heat are connected by the relation pv^ =^ con- 
stant, where y = 1*4. A mass of gas occupies a volume of 1 cubic 
foot at a pressure of 100 lb. per square inch. Find its pressure 
when its volume is 2, 3, 4, ... 10 cubic feet respectively, and 
represent the relation between pressure and volume within these 
limits by a curve drawn on squared paper. 

130. After very careful calibration it was found that the discharge 
D gallons per minute over a certain weir was given by the equation 

2) = 20J5n« 

when H was the head of water in feet above the sill of the weir. 
Calculate with the aid of a table of logarithms the head necessary 
to discharge 3*72 gallons per minute. 

131. A working rule for the collapsing pressure of a boiler due 
. . , -, 806300<2.i9 , ^ ^, „ . 

IS given by P = — jrjr , where P = the collapsing pressure in 

lb. per sq. inch, D = diameter of the flue in inches, L ^ the 
length in feet, t = the thickness of the plate in inches. Find the 
colkpsing pressure when ^ = f , D » 3|, 2/ = 25. 

Co-ordinates. 

132. Draw OX horizontally towards the rij^ht and OY vertically 
upwards. Values of x are measured to the right along OX from 
and values of y from along OF, unit 1 foot. A telegraph wire is 
given in position approximately by the equation 

(100-aj)2=1000(y-50). 

The centre line of the jib of a builder's crane is given in its 
highest position by the equation y » 3 + fa:. The height of the 
lower end of the jib above the ground (that is, above OX) is 30 ft. 
and the length of the jib is 43 ft. Find whether the crane fouls 
the wire. 

133. Draw the quadrilateral ABCD, the comers A, B, C, D 
having the co-ordinates (14, 12), (12, 1), (3, 10), (0*4, 14*6). 
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How muiy oonditiofiB does it take to fix a tnansle in size and 
shape? Hence discuss how many conditions wm fix a quad- 
riUteral. How many conditions are used above to specify ABCD 
}aj co-ordinates ? Gsji you reconcile these statements ? 

Discuss how many conditions will %x, a polygon of N sides (1) 
in shape and size, (2) in position, and give two ways of fipedfying 
sach a figure in each way. 

Ooold yoa make a Quadrilateral frame with its sides equal to 
those of ABCD ? Could you make a frame satisfying these con- 
ditions, and also having each diagonal 15 cm. long ? Justify your 



Suppose ABCD to be a frame made of four rods jointed together, 
and suppose AB fixed. Draw the path that 0, the middle point 
of CD, IS able to trace out. Calculate the co-ordioates of O in 
the position given in the first paragraph, and also when O is as &r 
as possible from Ay and checx your results by measurements of 
your drawing. 

Solid Geometry. 

134. Assuming that sand will just rest with its surface inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 30"*, find the smallest possible diameter 
of the base of a conical heap, containing 40 cubic feet of sand. 

135. A square house, measuring 30 feet each way, has a roof 
sloping up from all four walls at 35** to the horizontal. Find the 
area of the roof. 



N 



AB Bfeet 
BC 4/eef 
BE 9 feet 



Fig. 29. 



136. A light, which may be shown as a point, is placed on 
a horizontal floor at A (Fig. 29), and shines through a vertical 
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rectangular opening BCDE on to a vertical screen FQHK parallel 
to the opening and 12 feet from it. The angle ABC is a right 
angle. Uraw the shape, and calculate the dimensions, of the 
portion of the screen which is lighted up, using the additional data 
given below the figure. 

Examine the effect on the bright portion of moving the light 
2 feet horizontally at right angles to AB, 

187. In the map of a mountain district in Bavaria (see Fig. 30)' 

JT is a lake, I a level ice field 



G^ 




2078 2^ 



»A ^^-K .-' 



4L8840 



2588 A.^/ 



2781 A'it.-- __ 






backed bv mountains Hi H2 
^3, the detted lines represent 
mountain ridees, A indicates 
summits, X ^^ lowest points 
on the ridges, and the numbers 
indicate altitudes in metres. 
Examine whether any portion 
of the range HiHJS^ is visible 
from the lake. How many 
metres must a person ascend 
from the lake in the neighbour- 
hood of ^ in order (1) to just 
see the tip of Hi, (2) to see the 
three summits. Hi H^ ^3? 




138. Fig. 31 is a projection of an open tank with a sloping 
bottom, so drawn that the edges OAy OB, OC and all lines on the 
tank parallel to them are 50 times as long as they are made in 
the fiffure. The tank is made of sheet-iron. Find the area of 
sheet-iron used, and how many gallons the tank will hold. 
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Find expreauons for the number of gallons in the tank for any 
depth of water at the deep end, including the case when the 
bottom is not oompletelv covered. Draw a graph showing the 
volume of water for any depth. 

Use this graph to find the depth of water when the tank 
contains 40 ipdlons, and when it contains 200 gallons. Find ihme 
depths, also, by writing down and solving suitable equations. 

The edges OAf OBy OC being all foreshortened to the same 
extent by the projection, find the amount of foreshortening. Each 
line OA, OB, OC on the projection bein|[ 1/60 of the actuu length 
of the ed^, find the scale of the projection. 

Sunposmg the water to flow in at the rate of a gallon a second, 
find from your graph, or by calculation, the rate at which the 
depth increases when there are in the tank, 0, 20, 40 . . . gallons, 
and draw a graph giving the rate of filling in terms of the quantity 
already in the tank. 

189. What do you consider is, in Geometry (a) the pc^rpose of 
a definition, (h) the test of a good definition ? 

Bead carefully through each of the following defective definitions 
in turn; then, briefly and relevantly, referring to each by its 
number, point out wherein the defect lies. 

(i) A circle is the assemblage of aU those points which are 
equally distant from a fixed point, called the centoe. 

(ii) Two straight lines are called parallel when, however far pro- 
duced, the]^ never meet. 

(iii) A circle is a plane figure closed by a boundary such that 
all steaight lines which are terminated by the boundary and pass 
through a certain point within called the centre are bisected at 
that point. 

(iv) A plane is a surface on which an unlimited number of 
straight lines can be drawn. 



TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

1 metre = 100 cm. = 1,000 mm. = 0-001 km. 

1 yard = 3 ft. = 36 in. = 0-9144 metre. 

1 mfle = 8 fur. = 80 chains = 320 po. « 1,760 yds. 

1 hectare » 100 ares = 10,000 sq. metres. 
1 acre = 4 roods = 10 sq. chains = 4,840 sq. yds. = 0*4047 
hectare. 

1 litre = 1 c. dm. = 100 cl. = O'Ol hi. = 0-001 c. metre. 
1 gallon = 4 qt. = 8 pt. = 0-1606 c. ft. = 4-546 litres. 
1 quarter = 8 bush. « 32 pk. = 64 gal. 

1 kilogram = 1,000 g. = 0-001 tonne. 

1 lb. = 16 oz. « 7,000 grains = 453*6 grammes. 

1 ton = 20cwi « 80 qr. = 2,2401b. 

1 litre of water weighs 1 kg. 

1 c. ft of water weighs 62'3 lb. 

Eatio of cireumference of cirele to diameter is 3*1416. 



ANSWERS TO CERTAIN NUMERICAL 
QUESTIONS 

Chaftbb in 

2. 6 or 7 hectares or 16 acres. 4. 200 sq. cm. 

6. 1,010,000 ; 994,000. 8. Areas 108 and 11*88 sq. in. 

10. 34,000sq. yds. or 7*1 acres. IL 11*56, 13'6a;, O'dsq.in. 

12. 11 layers. 13. 470 sq. ft. 14. 7 mm./sec. 

15. 2*6sq. in. ; 18 or 19 ft. 17. 0*27 acre. 18. 2*9 cm. 
21. 11 min. after first man's start, distance 400 yds. 

chafteb rv 

6. 68-9 in. 9. 0*7 kg. ; lOOO&c/a-d. 

11. £13. Ss. 4d, ; £pqr/240. 12. 180 sq. m. ; 1,188 c. m. 

13. 802 and 26880/inn sq. ft. 14. 18 pence per ton. 

16. 9«. Sd. ; 0*000,009,13 mnnba shillings. 

16. hclx/224:0 or 2 25 tons ; k/bc or 28 ft. per min. 

17. 8,8008q. ft. ; 180 people. 18. 0*13 « in. 

19. 3,000,000 eft. or 20,000,000 gal. 20. 86%. 

21. 9,000 gal./min. 

Chapteb V 

4. 7 miles. 9. 4*6 cm. ; 40 sq. cm. ; 59 sq. cm. 

14. 4ac. Ird. 16. 73gals./min. 

Chapter VI 

L 0*8 lb. 2. 31b. a 482; 7*2 lb. 

4. 106*6 C.C. 6. 20 H.P., to nearest integer. 

7. Average price £(ax + fty + cz)/(a + 6 + c) or £34. 

IL 0*40 cm. 12. 57 and 77%. 13. 0*615 in. 

14. 87yds.; ^y^2x+20. 16. 2*1, 0*97 aa, 8*7aasq. ft. 

16. £920. 20. 3.20 p.m. 
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chapteb vn 

1. 6*4 m. 4. 3*6 m. ; raised 0*9 m. 

7. Limits 3*8 m. in front of and 1*2 m. behind. 

8. 10-1 ft. from door, 4*1 ft. from line. 11. 204 m. 

12. -4P = 4*95cm., ^0=7*0 cm., LO^P«45% LOAB^%0\ 
18. CB « 1,580 m., CD = 330 m. 

Chapteb Vm 

7. Area 51 sq. cm. 10. C^E^ 150% D = 60". 

11. JSr=120% Ir = 90% Jf«45% iV^=105°; IT and Jf increase 
by 10% Ir and ^^ diminish by 10^ 17. 10| acres. 
18. A(a/2 + 6+c+(f+«/2)or75sq.ft. 19. 15*8 lb. 

21. 103 hours. 28. (c - 6)/(a - 6) or 2/3. 

Chapteb IX 

18. Limits for b/c are 0*42, 0*50, 0*64, 0*71. 
16. 12% 24% 37% 53^ 17. 0*309. 

18. rf/= 3*lsq.cm., DJ'^ 37sq. cm., de/DE ^0'2d, df/DF^ 
0*084. 19. 12 ft.; 87 or 38 stones. 2L 4*7 min. later. 

22. 40 tons. 24. 0*016 in. ; 0*00020 sq. in. 
26. y/(«-0*9) = 0*7, or other forms. 

Chapteb 21 

1. 256, n\ 2. 1,122. 8. 7,482. 

4. 507 red, 507 white, 527 black. 6. 28. 8. 4cwt. 

9. 0*72 gram. 10. 33cwt. ; 1%. IL 16; 55*875, say 56. 

12. 1%. 18. £618. 14. lax^*+hxi;if^px+c. 

16. Sines 0*39, 0*96 ; angles 12% 25% 57^ 
18. 11 million gallons. 

Chapteb XI 

1. n=:68% CTr=52, rfr=25, CZ^Ul, rz=69; CfJS? = 49, 
CA = 56, TF « 23, TB « 26. 2. 24% 0*92, 0*44. 

8. 53% 0*80, 1*33. 4. 76% 0*97, 0*24. 9. 0*69, 0*97. 

10. 3-7 in. 11. 27^ 12. 185 and 249 yds, 

18. D is 4*04 ch. north and 8*88 ch. east. 

14. Each ratio := » 1-62. 16, 1*13 in. ; 16^ 

17. (6 - x)/a + V36 + x*/h hours ; a? « 3*5. 18. 14*1 in. 

19. 3-53, 7*28, 11*55 in. ; greatest swing 36•9^ 20. 12. 
21. 39%. 22. 1,944 cases; 36^. 10(2. 28. About 2,380. 
24. 4*7, 0*6. 
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chafteb xn 

Art. 8. For indiceB 20, 40. • . . 240, the powers of 1-01 are 
1-220, 1-489, 1-817, 2-217, 2-705, 8-300, 4027, 4-914, 5-996, 
7-816, 8-927, 10-893. 

Xx. 2. At Oat 8.40a.iii. a. 1,600,000 gal. ; 290 gal. 

4. 7 ; 8 more. 5. £86. 6. 0*84. 

7. 99 gaL ; tme Tolnme 103 gal. 8. 82,000 miles. 

Chaftbb XTTT 

2L 9,200 c. ft. 24. 5-12 kUos ; 82 shillings. 

26. 750ffaL/8ec. 27. 24,000 toss. 28. 6 ft. 9 in. 

81. 8,000 miles. 82. 18 ft. 

Chapteb XIV 

L 8*6 om. 2. 28*1. 4. 400 ft. ; 2-5 sec. 

6. 2001b./8q.in. 7. 10-2, 121, 15-2 cm. 

8. In millions (i) 88-98, 40*05 ; (ii) 88-89, 40-01. 
0. 65 million miles. 11. 6*9 m. 

12. Son's weight 78% of father's, but he needs 81% of father's 
food, i. e. 5*7 oz. 18. hc/2 or 14*9 sq. in. 14. 48 burners. 

16. 0*54 ; 1-41 in. 10. 48 swings. 17. 7,100 ft. 

18. 2*9%. 19. 0-141. 21. 13-1 lb./8q. in. 

28. 68 ft. away horizontally. 24. a? « 1*22, ib » 470, p = 49. 

26. 1-61, 5*85. 27. 210 kilos. 82. 100*8 cm. 

Chapteb XV 

U. 86 ft. 18. Side of table 15*8 in. 

17. m a 8-08 gives 1*66 for least value of D. 

19. sine B 0-419, cosine » 0*908. 20. 11*3 cm. 
2L 80 in. 22. 108,000 gal. ; l'9ml./hr. 
24. 71,000 miles. 26. 9 ft. 

Chapter XVI 

Art. 16. Area 40*0 sq. om. 

Art. 17. (1) A = 26-4^ (2) a = IM. (3) c « 7-61 or 5*49. 

Art 18. a = 12*5, h - 841, A = 108•9^ B « 89-6^, C« 81-5^ 

Ex. 6. 68 yds. 6. 8*1 miles. 7. 2*8, 0*7. 

8. 19«. ^. 9. a « 0*89, h » 0*174. 

10. 7*4, 10*5, 16-1 ,- y« 2-75 + 1*55 a:. 14. 05, -0-6. 

16. 117% 0-89, -0-45. 17. 5*36 km. ; 444 m.; 4•8^ 

18. 980 ft. 19. 876 metres. 
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20. X = 813, y = 6-45. 21. y = 1-62 a:- 5-3. 
22. 80ft. at 1 sec. and 5 sees., 128at2and4, 144at3secs. 
28. 4-24, 4*07, 4*01 inches. 24. 205' Fahr. 

26. %c*;sin^8inB/sm(^ + P); 808 c. yds. 20. 801b./yd. 

27. 14*9 or 15*0 cm. 28. 760ft. 29. 280 sq.ft. 
31. 117 ft. 82. 219 Unks 71*7* S. of E. 

9S. 153*3% 5,090 links. 

chaptbe xvn 

1. 6*9 cm. 9. 0*00008. 10. 0*00016. 13. 258°. 

Art 62. AB = 2*2, BC 2*94, CA 3*09, AL 2*51, BL 2*42, 
CL 1*78. 
16. 13,000 eft. 17. 980 ft. 20. 3*69 in. ; 21 -e*. 

21. 5*0 ft. 22. 8,748 eft. 24. 21 in 100. 
26. 896 ft. 26. 253 ft. 28. 120^ 

80. Shrs. 54min. 81. 1,050 c. ft. /min. ; 4*9 ml./hr. 

82. In links to nearest integer AB « 800, CD — 118. 



INDEX TO EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS 
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Acate L, 88 footnote, 71. 

Acute angled A, 88 footnote. 
Alternate Ls, 129. 
Alternate sogment of a circle, 225. 
Angle, 8,4. 

Acute L, 88 footnote, 71. 

AltBmate Ls, 129. 

L between two planes, 806. 

L greater than 180% 219. 

Bisection of an L, 22, 64. 

Corresponding Lb, 129. 

Degree of L, 4. 

Minute of L, 69 footnote. 

Obtuse L, 88 footnote, 71. 

Right L, 8. 

Supplementary Lb, 846 foot- 
note. 

To make an L » a given L, 64. 

Yerticallj opposite Ls, 24. 
Angle»8um property of A, 127. 
Approximation, suitable 

of, 29, 47. 
Arc of a circle, 220. 
Areas, 27. 

Circle, 51, 828. 

Parallelogram, 188. 

Rectangle, 29. 

Similar figures, 166. 

Snrfiice of sphere, 882. 

Triangle, 3B, 291. 

(aic)a=.a« + c« + 2ac, 257. 
Ayenige, 51. 
Axes of co-ordinates, 116. 

Base of logarithm, 200. 
Base of A, 85. 



Binomial series and theorem, 181. 
Bisection of an L, 22, 64. 
Bisection of a straight line, 18. 
Brackets, use of, 28, 56. 



Centre of circle, 1. 

To find centre of circle, 216. 
Centre of sphere, 100. 
Chord of circle, 5. 
Circle, 1, 99, 808. 

L in given segment is constant 
and half L at centre, 220. 

Arc of a circle, 220. 

Area, 51, 828. 

Centre, 1. 

Chord, 5. 

Chord properties, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Circumference, 49. 

Construction from various data, 
225, 226. 

Contact of circles, 8. 

Contact of circle and line, 72. 

Number of points that fix a 
circle, 216. 

Badius, 1. 

Ratio of circumference to dia- 
meter, 50, 828. 

Rectangle properties of circle, 
227. 

Sector of circle, 881. 

Segment of circle, 220. 

Tangent to circle, 72, 222. 

To find centre, 216. 
Circumference of a circle, 49. 
Coefiicient, 179. 
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Combinations of n things p at a 

time, 178. 
Commensurability, 160. 
Compass, points of the, 3, 11. 
Concurrent, 217. 
Concjclic, SSB8. 
Cone, 831. 
Congruence, 78. 
ds with same a h c congruent, 

66. 
ds with same a b C congruent, 

67. 
As with same a B C congruent, 

75. 
As with same a A congruent, 

76. 
Discussion of As with same 
ah B, 70-76. 
Congruent solids, 821. 
Constraint, degrees of freedom 

and, 102, 105, 313. 
Contact of circles, 8. 
Contact of circle and line, 72. 
Contractions and symbols, their 

right use, 23, 80, 40, 55. 
Conyerse propositions, 14. 
Co-ordinates, 116. 
Origin and axes, 116. 
Plane co-ordinates, 117. 
Corresponding Ls, 129. 
Cosine of an L, 194. 
Cosine of an obtuse L, 282. 
Counterclockwise, 219. 
Cylinder, cylindrical, 58, 110, 
829. 
Axis of cylinder, 829. 
Volume of cylinder, 48. 

Danger angle, 216. 
Degree of angle, 4. 
Degrees of freedom and constraint, 

102, 105, 318. 
Diagonal, 81, 135. 

Elevation and plan, 335. 
EUipse, 119, 120. 
Ellipsoid, 119. 

Equation, root of equation, solu- 
tion of equation, 84. 
Independence of equations, 269, 
274, 278. 



Quadratic equations, 92, 264, 

291. 
Simple equations, 86. 
Exterior L of A, 126. 

Freedom and constraint, degrees 

of, 102, 105, 818. 
Function, 86, 55. 



Graph, 85. 

Height of A, 85. 
Hexagon, 42. 
Horizontiftl plane, 107. 
Hypotenuse of right-angled A, 41. 

Image in a lino, 8. 

Image in a plane, 308, 321, 328. 

Independence of conditions, 269, 

274, 278. 
Index notation, 152. 
Fractional index, 242. 
Laws of indices, 209, 210. 
Negative index, 211, 241. 
Zero index, 211. 
Interior and opposite L of a A, 

126. 
Isosceles A, 6. 

Isosceles A has base Ls equal; 
converse ; 6, 7. 

Locus, 10. 
Logarithm, 200, 236. 

Mean proportional, 231. 
Minute of L, 69 footnote. 

Negative quantities, 87, 116. 

Obtuse L, 33 footnote, 71. 
Obtuse angled A, 38 footnote. 
Origin of co-ordinates, 116. 

Parallels, 18, 105, 128. 

Equality of corresponding Ls, 

of alternate Ls ; converses ; 

129 130. 
Parallel planes, 107, 806. 
±s to a plane are || ; converse ; 

804. 
Transversals are cut by lis in 

same ratio, 158. 
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PltfmUal nilen, 18S. 
FftraUelepiped, 844. 
Paimllelognmf 188. 
Aiea, 188. 

Opposite lideseqiial ; conyeraes ; 
186. 
Pentagon ; regolAr pentagon ; 888 

footnote. 
Perimeter, 270, 827. 
Perpendieular, 6. 

± is shortest distance to a line, 

189. 
X to a plane, 106, 299. 
±s to a plane are || ; converse ; 

804. 
Property of ± bisector of a line, 

11. 
To draw a X to a line, 18, 14, 
221. 
Plan and elevation, 385. 
Plane, 100. 
Plane table, 62. 
Plumb line, 107. 
Polygon, 140, 827, 888 footnote. 
Perimeter, 827. 
Regular polygon, 888 footnote. 
Polyhedron, 388. 
Power, 152. 
Prism, 820. 
Projection, 108, 115. 
Projection on a line, 287. 
Projection on a plane, 884. 
Plim and elevation, 385. 
Proportion, 281. 
Proportional, mean, 281. 
Pyramid, 299. 

Volume, 811, 820, 386. 
Pythagoras, theorem of; con- 
verse ; 259. 
Extension to any /i, 290. 

Quadrant, a quarter of a circle 
bounded by two ± radii. 

Quadratic equations, 92, 264, 291. 

Quadrilateral, a figure of four 
sides. 
Sum of opposite Ls of cyclic 
quadrilateral is 180% 222. 

Radius of circle, 1. 
Ratio, 150. 



Ratio of cireumferenoe of circle to 

diameter, 60, 828. 
Rectangle; rectangular; 27, 28, 
186. 
Area of rectangle, 29. 
(o + c)«^a«+c"±2ac, 257. 
Regular pentagon and polygon, 

888 footnote. 
Right L, 8, 4. 
Right Ld A, 81. 
Galealation of, 268. 
Hypotenuse of, 41. 
To draw, from various data, 

260. 
Theox«m of Pythagoras; con- 
verse ; 259. 
Root of equation, 84. 

Sector of circle, 881. 

Segment of circle, 220. 

Set-square, 181. 

Shape of A, conditions that fix it, 

168. 
Similar figures, 161, 167. 
Similar solids, 825. 
Similarity of Z\s, conditions that 

ensure it, 164. 
Simple equations, 86. 
Sine of an L, 165. 
Sine of an obtuse L, 282. 
Slide rule, 209. 
Slider crank pair, 78. 
Solid body, position fixed by six 
data, 812. 
Congruent solids, 821. 
Solution of equation, 84. 
Sphere, 100. 
Area, 882. 
Centre, 100. 

Section by a plane, 829. 
Volume, 883. 
Square, 86, 186. 
To draw square = a given rect- 
angle or /i, 229. 
Square root, 212, 244, 248. 
Straight path shortest, 188. 
Supplementary Ls, 846 footnote. 
Surface, 99. 
Symbols, table, 23. 
> and <, 155. 
V , 213. 
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Precedence of x over + , 29. 
Right use of symbols and con- 
tractions, 28, SO, 40, 56. 

Table of weights and measures, 

871. 
Tangent of an L, 196. 
Tangent of an obtuse L, 284. 
Tangent to circle, 72, 222. 

L between tangent and chord » 
L in alternate segment, 225. 

To draw a tangent, 280, 868. 
T-square, 181. 
Tetrahedron, 815. 
TransYersal, 129. 
Trapezium, 189. 
Triangle, 8, 82. 

Acute Ld A, 88 footnote. 

Angle-sum property, 127. 

Area, 88, 291. 

Base, 85. 

Bisector of vertical L divides 
base in ratio of sides, 191. 

Conditions that fix A, 65. 

Congruence of As, 65. 

Exterior L of A, 126. 

Greater L opposite greater side ; 
converse ; 190. 

Height of A, 85. 

Interior and opposite L, 126. 

Isosceles A, 6. 



Obtuse Ld A, 83 footnote. 

II to base cuts sides in same 
ratio, 157. 

J. bisectors of sides are con- 
current, 217. 

J. s of a A are concurrent, 289. 

Pythagorean theorem ; genera- 
lization : 259, 290. 

Right Ld 4 81. 

Shape of £i, conditions that fix, 
168. 

Similarity, 164. 

A given by co-ordinates, 292. 

Two sides are greater than 
third, 8. 

Vertex, 128. 
Trisection of line, 146. 

Vertex of A, 128. 
Vertical line, 107. 
Vertical plane, 107. 
Vertically opposite Ls, 24. 
Volumes, 45. 

Cylinder, 48. 

Rectangular room, 45. 

Similar solids, 167, 886. 

Sphere, 888. 

Pyramid, 811, 817, 886. 

Weights and measures, table of, 
871. 
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Aetolia; its Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. 

By W. J. WooDHOusE. With maps and illustrations. Royal Svo. £1 Is. net. 

The Islands of the Aegean. By h. p. Tozer. Crown svo. ss. ed. 
Dalmatia, the Quamero, and Istria ; with Cetugne and Grado. 

ByT.G.jACKsoK. Threevolumes. With plates and illustrations. Svo.31s.6d.net 

Cramer's Description of Asia Minor. Two volumes, svo. iis. 
Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 8vo.i6s.6d. 



The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, By w. m. Rambat. 

Royal 8vo. Vol. I, Part I. The Lycos Valley and South-Westem Phrygia. 
18s. net VoL I, Par. 11. West and West Central Phrvg^ £1 Is. net 

Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, the Sethon of 

Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of Khamnas. By F. Ll. Griffith. With 
Poortfolio containing seven facsimiles. Royal 8to. d£3 7s. 6d. net 

The Arab Conquest of Egjrpt. By A. j. Bvtlou svo. les. net 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, from contemporaiy 

sources. By G. Ls Steakoe. With eight plans. 8va 16s. net. 

Scripta Minoa. By a. j. Etans. Royal 4to. Vol. I. Hieroglyphic 

and Primitive Linear Classes. With plates, figures, and many other illus- 
trations. £9 2s. net. 



Archaeology 



Ancient Khotan. Detailed report of Archaeological ezploiatioiis 
in Chinese Turkestan carried out and described under the orders of H.M. 
Indian Government by M. Aurel Steik. Vol. I. Text, with descriptive list 
of antiques, 72 illustrations in the text, and appendices. Vol. II. 119 collo- 
type and other illustrations and a map. 9 vols. 4to. £5 5s. net, 

Catalo^e of the Coins in the Indian Museum, CalcutU, hidudlng 
the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (Published for the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum.) Royal Svo, with numerous collotype plates. VoL I, 
by V. A. Smith, 30s. net ; or Part I (Early Foreign Dynasties and Guptas), 
15s. net. Part II (Ancient Coins of Indian Types), 6s. net. Part III (Persian, 
Mediaeval, South Indian, MisceUaneous), 10s. 6d. net. VoL II, bv H. N. 
Wright (the first section of Part II by Sir J. Bourdillok), 30s. net (Sultdns 
of Delhi, Contemporary Dynasties in India). Vol. Ill, by H. N. Wright, 
40s. net (Mughal Emperors). 

Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. ByA.j.BuTLER. «vv. svo. sos. 
A Catalogue of the Cjrprus Museum. By j. L. Mtres and 

Max Ohnefauch-Richter. 8vo. With eight plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. By M. N. Tod and 

A. J. B. Wage. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean 

Museum. By P. Gardner. Small folio, linen, with 96 plates. £S Ss. net. 

The Cults of the Greek States. By l. r. Farnell. svo. 

Five volumes, 207 plates. I-II, 32s. net ; III-IV, 32s. net ; V. 18s. 6d. net. 

The Stone ana Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily. By 

T. £. Peet. Svo, illustrated. ^ 16s. net. 

Classical Archaeology in Schools. By p. Gardner and j. l. 

Mtres. Svo. Second edition. Is. net. 

Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By l. e. Ufoott. Ct. svo. 4s. ed. 

Marmora Oxoniensia, inscripUones Graecae ad Chandler! ezempla 

editae, cur. Gul. Rorerts, 1791. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
De Antiquis MarmoribuS, Blasu CaryophiU. 1S28. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia. (Oxford Fragments.) By W. Sgott. 

Royal Svo. £1 Is. Engravings from the Fragments. Folio. 10s. 6d., large 

paper £1 Is. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 1824. svo. los. 



English History : Sources 

Baedae Opera Historica, edited by & Plummer. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, leather back. £1 Is. net 

Asser's Life of Alfred, with the Annals of St. Neot, 

edited by W. H. Stevenson. Crown 8vo. 13s. net. 

The Alfred Jewel, an historical essay. With illustrations and a nup, 
by J. Earle. Small 4to, buckram. 13s. 6d. net. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel ; with supplementary 

extracts from the others. A Revised Text, edited by C. Plummer and 
J. Earle. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Text, appendices, and 
glossfiuy. 10s.6d.net. Vol. II. Introduction, notes, and index. 10s.6d.net. 

The Saxon Chronicles (737-1001 a. d.). Crown svo, stiff covers, ss. 
Handbook to the Land-Charters. By j. Earle. Crown svo. les. 

The Crawford Collection of early Charters and Documents, now in 
the Bodleian Librcuy. Edited by A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson. 
Small 4to, cloth. 19s. net. 

The Chronicle of John of Worcester, iiis-iiio. Edited by 

J. R. H. Weaver. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

DialogUS de ScaCCario. Edited by a. Hughes, C. G. Crump, and 
C. Johnson, with introduction and notes. Svo. 12s. 6d. net 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from the Twelfth-century 
MS by F. Metcalfe. Small 4to. 6s. 

The Song of Lewes. Edited from the MS, with introduction and 
notes, by C. L. Kingsford. Extra fcap Svo. 5s. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, edited by sir 

E. Maunde THOBfPSON, K.C.B. Small 4to, 18s. ; cloth, gilt top, £1 Is. 

Chronicles of London. Edited, with mtroductlon and notes, by 
C. L. KiNGSFORD. Svo. lOs. 6d. net. 

Gascoigne's Theological Dictionary CUberVentatum'): selected 

passages, illustratiiLg^ the condition of Church and State, 1403>1458. With 
an introduction by JT E. Thorold Rogers. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Fortescue's Governance of England, a revised text, edited, 

with introduction, etc, by C. Plummer. Svo, leather back. 12s. 6d. net. 

Stow's Survey of London. Edited by a l. Kingsford. svo, 2 vols., 

with a folding map of London in 1600 (by Emery Walker and H. W. Cribb) 
and other illustrations. 30s. net. 

The Protests of the Lords, from 1694 to 1374 ,- with introductions. 
By J. E. Thorold Rogers. In three volumes. Svo. £2 2s, 



Historical Evidence. By H. B. George, Crown Svo. 3s. 
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The Clarendon Press Series of Charters, 
Statutes, etc 

From the earliest times to 1307. By Bishop Stdbbs. 
Select Charters and other UhutratioiiB of English Constitational History. 
Eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d« 

From 1558 to 1685. By G. W. P&othero. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Third edition. 

Crown 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

From 1625 to 1660. By S. R. Garddteiu ^ 

The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Third edition. Crown Sro. 10s. 6d. 

Calendars, etc 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
8vo. XI lis. 6d. net. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869-76. 

VoL I. From 15^ to January 1649. 8vo. 18s. net Vol. IL From 1649 
to 1654. 8vo. 16s. net VoL III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. 14s. net. 

Hakluyt's Principal Navigations. (See p. 12.) 

Aubrey's ^ Brief Lives/ set down between the Years 1669 and 169«. 
Edited from the Author's MSS by A. Claiuc Two volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Whitelock's Memorials. (1625-I660.) 4 vols. svo. £iios. 

Ludlow's Memoirs. (16«5-1672.) Ed.CH.FiRTH. 9 vols. 8vo. £1168. 
Luttrell's Diary. (I678-I714.) Six volumes. Svo. £1 10s. net 

Burnet's History of James II. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Life of Sir M. Hale, with Fell's Life of Dr. Hammond. Small Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Burnet's History of My Own Time, a new edition, based on 

that of M. J. RouTH, by Osmund Airt. Two vols., each 12s. 6d. net 
Supplement, derived from Burnet's Memoirs, Autobiography, etc all 
himerto unpublished. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 1909. 8vo. 16s. net 

The Whitefoord Papers, (itsq-isio.) Ed.w.A.s.HEwiK8. svo. i2s.6d. 
History of Oxford 

A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
can be obtained from Mr. Frowde. 

Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 

contained in the printed catalogues of the Bodleian and College Libraries. 
By F. Madan. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
The Early Oxford Press, a Bibliography of Printing and Publishing 
at Oxford, < 1468 -1640. With notes, appendices, and illustrations. By 
F. Madan. Svo. 18s. 

Bibliography 
Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. First Series, svo. ijs. ed. 
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Bishop Stubbs's and Professor Freeman's Books 
The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 

Development. By W. Stubbs. Library edition. Three volumes. Demy 
8vo. £2 8s. Also in three volumes, crown 8vo, price Ids. each* 

Seventeen Lectures on the study of Mediaeval and Modem History 
and kindred subjects, 1867-1884. By the same. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1900. Crown 8vo, half-roan. 8s. 6d. 

History of the Norman Conquest of England ; its Causes 

and Results. By E. A. Fbeeman. Vols. I, II and V (English edition) are 
out of print. 

Vols. Ill and IV. £1 Is. each. VoL VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Third edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry the 
First. By the same. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 16s. 

School Books 
Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by F. p. 

Babnard. With 97 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 

School History of England to the death of Victoria. With maps, 
plans, etc. By O. M. Edwards, R. S. Rait, and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Perspective History Chart. By E. a. g. Lajmborn. 8s. ed. net 
Oxford County Histories 

Crown 8vo, with many illustrations, each Is. 6d. net. (Also in superior 
bindings, 9s. 6d net.) 

Berkshire, by E. a. g. Lahbork. 
Durham, by F. s. Eden. 

Essex, by W. H. Weston. 
Hampshire, by F. Clarke. 

Oxfordshire, by H. a. Liddell. 

others in preparation. 



Leeds and its Neighbourhood. By a. c. Price, ss. ed. 

Also, for junior pupils, illustrated, each Is. 

Stories from the History of Berkshire. By E. a. g. 

Lamborn. 

Stories from the History of Oxfordshire. By John Irving. 



Special Periods and Biographies 
Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By 

T. Rick Holmxs. 8vo. 21s. net 

Life and Times of Alfred the Great, bdng the Ford Lectures 
for 1901. By C. Plummke. 8to. 5s. net. 

The Domesday Boroughs. By Adolfhub Ballamd. syo. 6B.6d.Det. 

Villainage in England. Essays in English Mediaeyal History. By 
P. VnrooRADOFF. 8yo. 16s. net. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century. Essays in 

English Mediaeval History. By P. Vinooradoff. 8vo. 16s. net 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by 

Paul Vikooradoff. 8vo. Vol. I. English Monasteries on the Eve of the 
Dissolution. By Alexander Savins. Patronage under the Later Empire. 
By F. DE Zulueta. 19s. 6d« net. 

The Gild Merchant : a contribution to British municipal history. By 
C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo, leather back, £1 is. 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I ; a contribution to mediaeval 
military history. By J. E. Morris. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net 

The Great Revolt of 1881. By €• Oman, with two maps, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net 

Lancaster and York. (a. d. 1399-1485.) By Sir j. H. Ramsat. Two 

volumes. 8vo, with Index, £1 17s. 6d. Index separately. Is. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Thomas CromwelL By R. b. Merriman. 

In two volumes. [VoL I, Life and Letters, 152S-1535, etc. VoL II, Letters, 
1536-1540, notes, index, etc.] 8vo. 18s. net 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, a lecture by c H. Firth. 

8vo. Is. net. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. voK Ranee. Translated under the superintendence of G. W. Kftchik 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. 8vo. £3 3s. net. Index separately. Is. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, a Biography, by W. SrEBBmo. Post 8vo. 6s. net 

Henry Birkhead and the foundation of the Oxford Chair of Poetry. 
By f. W. Mackail. 8vo. Is. net 

Biographical Memoir of Dr. William Markham, Arch- 
bishop of York, by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 8vo. 5s. net 

The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. By G. a. Atsvlex. 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait. 168. 
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Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By l. Pearsau. 

Smith. 8vo. Two volumes. 25s. net. 

Great Britain and Hanover. B7A. w.Wabd. Crown 8vo. 68. 
History of the Peninsular War. By c. Oman. To be completed 

in six volmnes, Svo, with many nups, plans, and portraits. 

Already pubUshed : VoL I. 1807-1809, to Conmna. VoL II. 1809, to 
Talavera. Vol. III. 1809-10, to Torres Vedras. 14s. net each. 

Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 

nineteenth century. By A. J. Sargent. 19s. 6d. net. 

Frederick York Powell, a Life and a selection from his Letters 
and Occasional Writings. By Oliver Elton. Two volumes. 8vo. With 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles, etc. 91s. net. 

David Binning Monro : a short Memoir. By J. Cook Wilson. 
Svo, stiff boards, with portrait. 2s, net. 

F. W. Maitland. Two lectures by A. L. Smith. Svo. 9b. 6d. net. 



European Histoiy 

Historical Atlas of Modem Europe. (See p. 59.) 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By H. B. 
George. Fourth (1904) edition. Oblong 4to, boards. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Times of James the First of Aragon. By 

F. D. SwiFr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation. Atextbook of European 

History, 1494-1610. By E. M. Tanker. Crown Svo, with 8 maps. 3s. 6d. 

The Fall of the Old Order, a textbook of European History, 
1763-1815. By I. L. Plunket. Crown Svo, with 10 maps and plans. 4s. 6d. 

A History of France. By a W. Kitchiw. Cr. Svo ; revised, VoL I 
(to 1453), by F. F. Urquhart; Vols. H (1624), III (1795), by A. Hassall. 
10s. 6d. each. 

De TocqueviUe's L'Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 

Edited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Headlam. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 

Itevolution, 1789-1795. Ed. H. Morse Stephens. Two vols. Crown Svo. £1 Is. 

Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 

L. G. WicKHAM Leoo. Crown Svo. Two volumes. I9s, net. 

Napoleonic Statesmanship : Germany. By h. a. l. Fishib. 

Svo, with maps. Ids. 6d. net 
Bonapartism. six lectures by H. A. L. Fisher. Svo. Ss. 6d. net 

Thiers' Moscow Expedition, edited by H. B. George. Cr. svo, 

6 maps. 5s. 



History and Geography of America 
and the British Colonies 

For other Geographical books, see page 59. 

History of the New World called America* By E. J. Patkk. 

VoL L 8yo. IBs. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Part I. Aboriginal America. 
VoL II. 8vo. 14s. Bk. II, Part II. Aboriginal America (condnided). 

A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By Sir C. P. Lucas. K.aM.G. 
8vo. With eight maps. 19s. 6d. net. 

The Canadian War of 1812. By Sfar a p. Lucas, K.aM.G. svo. 

With eight maps. 19s. 6d. net. 

The Union of South Africa. By the Hon. r. h. Bkakd (1909X 

8vo. 6s. net. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By sir c. p. 

Lucas, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo. 

Introduction. New edition by H. E. Eoertok. 1903. (Origin and 
growth of the Colonies.) With eight maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 
9s. 6d. 

VoL I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. 

With 13 maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by 
R. E. Stubbs. 1906. 5s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve 

maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by C. Atchuet, 
I.STO. 1905. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Revised to the 

end of 1899 by H. E. Eoertok. With five maps. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geo- 
graphical With eleven maps. 9s. 6d. 
Also Part I. Historical 1898. 6s. 6d. Part II. 1903. Creographical 
3s. 6d. 

Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 1901. es. Part II, by H. E. Egertok. 

4s. 6d. Part III (Geographical) in preparation. 

Vol. VI. Australasia. ByJ.D. Rogers. 1907. With 99 maps. 

7s. 6d. Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part II, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Gresweix. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d« 

Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same autiior. 

With ten maps. 1891. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same author. With maps. 
1899. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Study of Colonial History upon the 
attention of the University of Oxford. An hiangorai lectuie 

delivered on April 98, 1906, by H. E. Eoerton. 8vo, paper covers, Is. net. 
Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies. 97 maps. 35s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen- 

"lencies. Edited by Sur C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. Svo, quarter-bound, 14s. 
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Rulers of India 

Edited by Sir W.W.HuimsR. Crown 8yo. 98. 6d. net each. 
(There is also a special Indian Edition.) 

Bdbar. By S. Lane-Poole. 

Albuquerque. By H. Morse Stephens. 

Akbar. By Colonel Malleson. 

Aurangzib. By S. Lane-Poole. 

Dupleix. By Colonel Malleson. 

Lord Clive. By Colonel Malleson. 

Warren Hastings. By Captain L. J. Thotter. 

M ddhava Bio Sindhia. By H. G. Keene. 

The Marquis of ComwaDis. By W. S. Seion-Karr. 

Haidar Ali and Tipii SulUn. By L. B. Bowring. 

The Marquis Wellesley, K.G. By W. H. Hutton. 

Marquess of Hastings. By Major Ross-of-Bladensburg. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Cotton. 

Sir Thomas Munro. By J. Bradshaw. 

Earl Amherst. By Anne T. Ritchie and R. Evans. 

Lord William Bentinck. By D. C. Boulger. 

The Earl of Auckland. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 

Viscount Hardinge. By his son. Viscount Hardinoe. 

Ranjit Singh. By Sir L. Griffin. 

The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

James Thomason. By Sir R. Temple. 

John Russell Colvin. By Sir A. Colvin. 

Sir Henry Lawrence. By Lieut.-General J. J. M^'Leod Innes. 

Clyde and Strathnaim. By Major-General Sir O. T. Burne. 

Earl Canning. By Sir H. S. Cunningham. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir C. Aitchison. 

The Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 



Asoka. By V. A. Smith. Second edition, 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the RtUers of India 
bv G. D. OswELL. Vol. I, The Mutiny and After ; Vol. H, The Company's 
Groyemors ; Vol. HI, The Govemors-Gieneral ; Vol. IV, The Princes of Inma. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net each. Also in two vols., 7s. 6d. net ; separately, each 
4s. net. 



The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 1908. The 

entire work in 26 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The 4 vols, 
of *The Indian Empire' separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 
7s. 6d. net ; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net ; the remaining 
21 vols., cloth £4> 4s. net, morocco back £5 5s. net. 

VoL I. Descriptive. 

Vol II. Historical. 

VoL III. Economic. 

VoL IV. Administrative. 

VoL V-XXIV. Alphabetical Gazetteer. 

VoL XXV. Index. 

VoL XXVI. Atias. 
Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 

Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 

A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Joseph Hooker. 8vo. Paper 

covers. Is. net. 
The Indian Army. A sketch of its History and Organization. 8vo. Paper 

covers. Is. net. 



A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sk w. w. Hunter. 

Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Huttok. Eighty-ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 

The Government of India, being a digest of the statute Law relating 
thereto; with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. Ilbert. Second edition, 1907. 10s. 6d. net 

The Early History of India from 600 B.C. to the Mu- 

hammadan Conquest, including the hivaslon of Alexander the 
Great. By V. A. Smfth. 8vo. With maps, plans, and other illustrations. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 14s. net 

The Oxford Student's History of India. By v. a. Smith. 

Crown 8vo. Second Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s, 6d. 

The English Factories in India: By w.Footer. Med.8vo. (Published 

under the patronage of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council.) 

Three Vols., 1618-21, 1622-8, 1624-9. I2s. 6d. net each. 

(The six previous volumes of Letters received by the East India Company 
from its Servants in the East (1602-1617) may also be obtained, price 
15s. each volume.) 

Court Minutes of the East India Company, By e. b. 

Saixsburt. Introduction by W. Foster. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each. 

Two Vols., 1635-39, 1640-43. 

The Court Minutes previous to 1635 have been calendared in the Calendars 
of State Papers, East Indies, published by the Public Record Office. 

Wellesley's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to his 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Wellington's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 
India. Selection edited by S. J. Owek. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. BySirj.SmACHET. 8vo. i08.6d. 



GEOGRAPHY 

Historical Atlas of Modem Europe, from the Decline of the 

Roman Empire. 90 maps, with letterpress to each : the maps printed by 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., and the whole edited by R. L. Poole. 

In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persian, £5 15s. 6d. net ; or in selected 
sets — British Empire, etc, at various prices from 30s. to 35s. net each ; 
or in single maps, Is. 6d. net each. Prospectus on application. 

The Dawn of Modem Geography, By c. R. Beazlet. in three 

volumes. £2 10s. net. Vol. 1 (to a.d. 900). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(A.p. 900-1360). 15s. net Vol. III. 20s. net. 
Regions of the W^orld. Gfeographical Memoirs under the general 
editorship of H. J. Mackinder. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2. By H. j. Mackinder. 
Central Europe. By John Partsch. 

Nearer East. By D. G. Hogarth. 
North America. By J. Russell. 
India. By Sir Thomas Holdich. 
The Far East. By Archirald Little. 
Frontiers: Romanes Lecture(l907) by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 8vo. 9s.n. 

The Face of the Earth. By Eduard Suess. See p. 92. 

The Oxford Geographies 

The Oxford Geographies. By A. J. Herbertson. Crown svo. 
Vol. I. The Preliminary Geography. Ed. 3, 72 maps and 

diagrams. Is. 6d. 
Vol. II. The Junior Geography. Ed. 2, lee maps and dia- 
grams, 2s. With Physiographical Introduction, 3s. With Questions 
and Statistical Appendix, 2s. 6d. (In preparation,) 

Vol. III. The Senior Geography. Ed. 3, 117 maps and 

diagrams, 2s. 6d. With Physiographical Introduction, 3s. 6d. With 
Questions and Statistical Appendix, 3s. 

Physiographical Introduction to Vols, ii and in. is. ed. 

(In the press,) 

Questions on the Senior Geography. By F. M. Kirk, 

with Statistical Appendix by E. G. R. Taylor. Is. 

The Elementary Geographies. By F. d. Herbertsok. with 

maps and illustrations from photographs. Crown Svo. I : Physiography. lOd. 
II : In and About our Islands. Is. Ill : Europe. Is. I V : JSsisl, Is. 6d. 
VII : The British Isles. Is. 6d. Others in preparation. 

Practical Geography. By J. F. Unstead. Crown 8vo. Part I, 
97 maps and diagrams. Part II, 21 maps and diagrams, each Is. 6d. ; 
together 2s. 6d. 

Relations of Geography and History. By h. b. Gtorge. 

With two maps. Crown Svo. Fourth edition. 4s. 6d. 
Geography for Schools, by A. Hughes. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

School Economic Atlas. By J. E. Bartholomew. Introduction 
by L. W. Lyde. 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Anthropology 

Transactions of the Third (1908) International Congress 
for the History of Religions. Royal svo. dvois. 2Sa. net 

Anthropological Essays pmented to Edward Buknett Ttuor in 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. Imperial 8yo. 21s. net. 

The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 

Lieut -Gen. A. Lake-Fox PrrF-RivERs; edited by J. L. Mtres, with an 
Introduction by H. Balfour. 8yo, with 91 plates, 7s. 6d. net 

Anthropolo^ and the Classics. Six lectuies by a. Evavs, 

A. Lang, G. dr. A. Murrat, F. B. Jevoks, J. L. Myres, W. W. Fowler. 
Edited by R. R. Marett. 8yo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

Folk-Memory. By Walter Johvsov. Syo. lUustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By j. Rhtb. 2 vols. svo. £i u. 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By j. Rnfs. svo. iss. ed. 
Iceland and the Faroes. By N. Aknandale. with an appendfat 

on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marshall. Crown Svo. is. 6d. net. 

Dubois' Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Beau- 
champ. Third edition. Crown Svo. 6s. net On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net 

The MelanesianS, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. Codrinotok. Svo. 16s. net 

The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. c. holus. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. Svo. Illustrated, lis. net. 

The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By a. a Hollis. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. Svo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

The Ancient Baces of the Thebaid : an anthropometdcai study. 

By Arthur Thomsok and D. Randall-MacIver. Imperial ito, with 6 coUo- 
types, 6 lithographic charts, and many other illustrations, ids. net 

The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A cranioiogicai study.) 

By D. Randall-MacIver. Portfolio. 10^ 6d. net 

Bushman Paintings. Copied by M. H. Towgue, and printed in colour. 
With a preface by H. Balfour. In a box, £3 3s. net. 



LAW 

Jurisprudence 
Bentham's I'ragment on Government. Edited by F. c. 

MoKTAouE. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Bentham's Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation. Second edition. Crown Svo. 68. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 

James Brtce. 1901. Two yolumes. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By t. e. Hollam). Tenth 

edition. 1906. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Markbt, K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised, 1905. 
8vo. Ids. 6d. 

Roman Law 
Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Motle. Two 
yolumes. Svo. VoL I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; VoL II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the institutes 
of Gains. By T. E. Hollakd. Second edition. Eictra fcap Svo. 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By t. e. Hollahd 

and C. L. Shadwell. 8vo. 14s. 
Also, sold in parts, in paper covers : Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d. 
Part 11. Family Law. Is. Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. Part IV. 
Law of Obligations. No. 1. 3s. 6d. No. 2. is. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum luris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor : 

with a translation and commentary by the late E. Poste. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by £. A. Wuittuck, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greenidge. Svo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sohm. Translated by J. C. 
Ledlie : with an introductory essay by E. Gbueber. Third edition. 1907. 
Svo. 16s. net. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
Greenidoe. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero's Time. By a. H. J. Greewidge. 

Svo. 25s. net. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property : being a commentary 

on the title of the Digest ' Ad L^^m Aquiliam * (ix. 9), with an introduction 
to the study of the Corpus luris Qvilis. By E. Gruebeb. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By J. b. Moyle. svo. los. ed. 
The Principles of German Civil Law. By Eaimr j. Schuwer. 

1907. Svo. 12s. 6d. net 



English Law 
Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 

its rdation to Contract By Sir W. R. Aksok. Twelfth edition. 1910, revised 
by Bf. L. GwTER. 8yo. 10s. net 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir w. r. Akson. 

In two Yolumes. 8yo. 

Vol I. Parliament Fourth edition. 1909. ll^s. 6d. net 
VoL II. The Crown, Third edition. Parti, 1907. 10s.6d.net Part II, 
1908. 8s. 6d. net. 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

By Sir K. £. Diobt. Fifth edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. By Sir c. p. Ilbert, k.c.s.i. 

1901. Svo. 16s. 

Modem Land Law. By £. Jekks. syo. i58. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By sir f. 

Pollock and Sir R. S. Wright. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By t. Raleigh, svo. ts. ed. 

Law in Daily Life. By Rud. vok Jherikg. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goudt. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts, 

with table of aXL Cases cited. By F. R. Y. Radcuffe and J. C. Miles. Svo. 
1904. 12s. 6d. net 

The Management of Private Affairs. By Joseph King, f. t. r. 

BiGHAM, M. L. GwTEB, Edwik Cakkan, J. S. C. Bridge, A. M. Latter. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 



Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. 8vo. £1 lis. 6d. net 
Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Sazonic Documents. 

By J. Eari£. Crown Svo. 16s. 

Fortescue's Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 

Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Plumher. Svo, leather back, 12s. 6d. net 

Villainage in England. By p. Vinogradoff. svo. 16s. net 

Welsh Mediaeval Law : the Laws of Howel the Good, Text, 
translation, etc, by A. W. Wade Evans. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net 

Constitutional Documents 

Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs. 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 

illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Prothero. Third edition. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S, R. Gardiner. Third edition. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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International Law 

International Law. By W. E. Hall, sixth edition by J. B. Atlat. 
1909. 8vo. £1 Is. net 

Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 

British Crown. By w. r Hall. svo. los. ed. 
The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a coUection 

of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. E. HoLLAXD. 1885. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in International Law. ByT.R Holland. 1898. 8vo. 10s. (Jd. 

The Laws of War on Land. By T. E. Holland. 1908. 8vo. 6s. net 

Gentilis Alberici de lure Belli Libri Tres edidit T. B. 

Holland. 1877. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 Is. 

The Law of Nations. By Sir T. Twiss, Part I. in time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo. 15s. 

Pacific Blockade. By a. E. Hogan. IQOS. 8vo. es. net. 

Colonial and Indian Law 

The Government of India, being a Digest of the Stotute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. P. 
Ilbebt, K.C.S.I. Second edition. 1907. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 

Sir H. Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a preface by Sir C. P. Ilbert, and a portrait 
of the author. 1909. 8vo, leather back, 15s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. Svo, leather back, 14s. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 

the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E. 6s.net. 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By B. h. 

Baden-Powell, CLE. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
HoLDERNiss, C.S.I. (1907.) Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land- 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same* 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. £S 3s. 

Anglo-Indian Codes, by Whitley Stokes. Svo. 

VoL I. Substantive Law. £1 10s. Vol. H. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 
1st supplement, 9s. 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. 6d. In one vol, 6s. 6d* 

The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by sir w. Makkby, K.C.LE. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde). 

Corps de Droit Ottoman : un Recueil des Codes, Lois, R^lements» 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Int^rieur, et dmudes sur 
le Droit Coutumier de TEmpire Ottoman. Par George Young. 1905. Seven 
vols. Svo. Cloth, £4> 14s. 6d. net ; paper covers, £4> 4s. net. Parts I (Vols. 
I-III) and II (Vols. IV- VII) can be obtained separately; price per part, 
in cloth, £2 17s. 6d. net, in paper covers, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
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Political Science and Economy 

For Biyce^s S&tuiiM and oilier books on general jurisprudence and political 
science* see p, 61, 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries, 

By Gp Umriif, ^vo, Ts. 6d. net 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 

Mankind » the Romanes Lecture for 190f, By J. B&tce. 8vq. 3b. net. 

Comewall-Lewis's Remarks on the Use and Ahuse 

of some Pohtical Terms, New edition, with introduction by 
T. Rai^eioh, Crown 8ro, paper, 39^ 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Adam Smith's I^ectureS od JusUce, Police, Revenue and Arm*. 

Edited witli introduction and notes by E, Canjtan* 8vo* 10a. 6d. net, 
BluntSChU's I'heory of the State, Translated hom the Bixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy, Behig an elementary 

Treatise on the method of explaining some Theories of Pure Economic 
Science by dia^ams. By H. Ctr^j^'XGHAAtE^ QB, Cr, 6to, 3s< 6d^ net. 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By w, M- Acwoa-rH. 

Crown Svo. Second impression, £a. net. 

Elementary Political Economy. By E, CAuirAii, Third edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo, la* net. 
Elementary Politics, By sir T, Eaxsioo, Sbcth edition revised. Extra 
fcapSvOp stiflP covers, is. net 

The Study of Economic History, By l, h. Pmce. is, net 

Economic Documents 
Ricardo's Letters to Malthus ci8io-i8g3). Edited by J, Bokaa* 
870, 7a. ed. Letters to Trower and others (1811-18S3). Edited 

by J, BoiTAB. and J, H. Hollakdee. 8vo, Ta, 6d- 

Lloyd's Prices of Com in Oxford, isss-isso, evo. is. 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England, By J. e. Thobouj 

R0OEB9. 8vO, 6s. ed- 

History of Agriculture 
The History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 

A.D. 1359-1793. By J* E. TiioRouj Rogers. Svo, Vols* I and II (1^59-1 4i>0>, 
84.s.net Vols. HI and IV (144)1-1 583). 3^s. net. Vols. V and VI (1583-1709). 
3^5. net. Vol. VII. In two Parts (170^-1793), S^s, net 

History of EngUsh Agriculture, By w. H, R. CumTuea. 

Crown 8to. 6fl» (fd. net 

The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, By a, tL 

JoHKsoK. drown 8vo. Ss. net. 
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